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.B 



EDITOR's ADVERTISEME
T. 


W E believe there is no need of an apology to 
the publick for offering to them any ge- 
nuine fpeeches of Mr. Burke: the two contained 
in this publication undo\lbtedly are fOe The ge- 
neral approbation they met with (as we hear) from 
all parties at Briftol, perfuades us that a good edi- 
tion of them \vill not be unacceptable in London; 
\vhich \ve own to be the inducen1ent, a
d \ve hope 
is a jufiification, of our offering it. 
'Ve do pot prefume to defcant on the Inerit of 
thefe Speeches; but as it is no lefs new, than ho- 
nourable, to find a popular candidate, at a popu- 
lar elcB:ion, daring to avo\v his diffent to certain 
points that have been cQnfidered as very popular 
objeéts, and 111ajnt
.iping hÎ111felf on the manly 
confidence of his o\vn opinion; fo, \ve muft fay, 
that it docs great credit to the people of England, 
as it proves to the world, that, to infure their con.. 
fidence, it is not neceíTary to flatter thein, or to 
affeét a fubferviency to their paffions or their pre- 
judices. 
It may be neceíTary to prernife, that at the open- 
ing of the poll the candidates \yere Lord Clare, 
B 2 lVlr. 
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Mr. Brickdale, the two laft members; and ?\Ir. 
Cruger, a confider able merchant at Briftol. On 
the fecond day of the poll Lord Clare declined; 
and a confiderable body of gentl
men, who had 
\\Tifhed that the city of Brifiol íhould, at this cri- 
tical feafon, be reprefented by fame gentleman of 
tried abilities and known cornmercial knowledge, 
immediately put Mr. Burke in nomination. Some 
of them fet off exprefs for London to apprife that 
gentleman of this event; but he was gone to Mal. 
ton in Y orkfhire. The fpirit and aétive zeal of 
thefe gentlemen followed him to Malton. They 
arrived there juft after Mr. Burke's eleétion for 
that place, and invited hirp to Briftol. 
Mr. Burke, as he tell us in his firfl: Speech, ac. 
quainted his confiituents with the honourable offer 
that was made him; and, with their confent, he 
immediately fet off for Brifiol on the Tuefday at 
:fix in the evening; he arrived at Briftol at half 
pail: two in the afternoon on Thurfday the 13Çh 
of Oaober, being the fixth day of the poll. 
He drove direétly to the mayor's houfe, who 
not being at home, he proceeded to the Guildhall, 
\\"here he afcended the hufiings, and having faluted 
the eleétors, the íheriffs, and the t,vo candidates, 
he repofed himfelf for a few ll1inutes, and then ad. 
dreffed the eleaors in a fpeech which ""as rcceived 
,\\.ith great and uniyerfal applaufe and approbation. 


I\JR. 
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IVI R. BUR K E ' sSP E E C H 


AT 


HIS ARRIVAL AT BRISTOL. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I AM COlne hither to folicit in perfon, that fa.. 
your which my friends have hitherto endea. 
voured to procure for me, by the moft obliging, 
and to me the moil: honourable, exertions. 
I have fo high an opinion of the great trufi 
which you have to confer on this occafion; and, 
by long experience, fo jufi a diffidence in my abi. 
lities, to fill it in a manner adequate even to my 
own ideas, that I :lhould never have ventured of 
myfelf to intrude into that awful fituation. But 
fince I aID called upon by the defire of feveral re. 
fp<:;8:able feUow-fubjeéts, as I have done at other 
times, I give up my fears to their 'willies. What. 
ever my other deficiencies may be, I do not know 
what it is to be wanting to my friends. 
I am not fond of attempting to raife publick 
expeaations by great promifes. At this time, there 
is n1uch caufe to confider, and vcry little to pre. 
13 3 fume. 
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fume. \Ve feem to be approaching to a great criíis 
in our affairs, \vhich calls for the \vhole wifdom 
of the \vifeft among us, without being able to af- 
fure ourfelves, th
t any \vifdoll1 can preferv
 us 
frolll l11any and great inconveniencies. You know 
I fpeak of our unhappy conteft \vith Al11erica. I 
confer", it is a matter on \vhich I look down as 
from a precipice. It is difficult in itfe1f, and it is 
rendered lTIOre intricate by a great variety of plans 
of conduét. I do not lnean to cnter into them. 
1 ,,'ill not fufpcét a \.vant of good intention in 
iìoaming thcu1. But ho\vevcr pure the intentions 
of their authors may have been, '\
e all know that 
the event has been unfortunate. The means of 
recovering our affairs are not obvious. So many 
great queftions of commerce, of finance, of confii. 
tution, and of policy, are involved in this Ame- 
rican deliberation, that. I dare engage for nothing, 
but that 1 fhaH give it, without any predileétion 
to forn1er opinions, or any finifier bias vlhatfoever, 
the mofi honcft and impartial confideration of 
which I am capable. The publick has a full right 
to it; and this great city, a main pillar in the 
conlmercial interefl: of Great Britain, n1ufi totter 
on its bafe by the flightcfl: n1Ïftake with regard to 
our American n1eafurcs. 
Thus Inuch, however, I think it not amifs to lay 
before you; That I am not, I hope, apt to take 
up or lay dO\Yl1 my opinions lightly. I have held, 
and 
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and ever {hall maintain, to the beft of my power, 
unimpaired and undiminiíhed, the juft, wife, and 
necefiary conftitutional fuperiority of Great Bri- 
tain. This is neceífary for America, as well as for 
us. I never mean to depart from it. Whatever 
may be loft by it, I avow it. The forfeiture even 
of your favour, if by fuch a declaration I could' 
forfeit it, though the firft objeB: of my ambition, 
never will maké me difguife my fentiments on this 
fubjea. 
But,- I have ever had a dear opinion, and have 
ever held a conftant correfpondent conduB:, that 
this fuperiority is confiftent \vith all the liberties 
a fober and fpirited American ought to delÌre. I 
never mean to put any colonifi, or any human 
creature, in a fituation, not becoming a free-man. 
To reconcile Britiíh fuperiority \vith American 
liberty íhaH be my great objecr, as far as my little 
faculties extend. I am far from thinking that 
both, even yet, may not be preferved. 
When 1 firft devoted l11yfelf to thc publick fer- 
vice, I confidered how I fllould render myfelf fit 
for it; and this I did by endeavouring to difcover 
what it was, that gave this country the rank it 
holds in the world. I found that our profperity 
and dignity arofe principally, if not folely, from 
two fources; our conftitution and commerce. 
Both thefe I have fpared no fiudy to underftand, 
and no endeavour to fupport. 
B 4 The 
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The diftinguifhing part of our conftÍtution is its 
liberty. To preferve that liberty inviolate, feen1s 
the particular duty and proper trufi of a member 
of the Houfe of COlllmons. But the liberty, the 
only liberty I mean, is a liberty cOl1ncaed ,,'ith 
order; that not only exifis along \vith order and 
virtue, but which cannot exifi at all without them. 
It inheres in good and fiearly governillent, as in 
its fubfiance and vital principle. 
The other fource of our power is commerce, of 
'which you are fo large a p:lrt, and which cannot 
cxifi, no more than your liberty, \vithout a con- 
neétion \vith many virtues. It has ever been a 
very particular and a very favourite objeB: of my 
fiudy, in its principles, and in its details. I think 
many here are acquainted with the truth of what 
I fay. This I know, that I have ever had my 
houfe open, and my poor fervices ready, for 
traders and manufaaurers of every denoillination. 
My favourite ambition is to have thofe fervÎccs 
acknowledged. I no\v appear before you to make 
trial, whether IllY earneft endeavours have been 
. fo \vholly oppreffed by the \\reakncfs of n1Y abili- 
ties, as to be rendered infignificant in the eyes of 
a great trading city; or whethcr you chufe to 
give a \veight to humble abilities, for the fake of 
. the honefl: exertions with \vhich they are ac-- 
companied. This is my trial to-day. l'vly in- 
dufiry is not on trial. Of my indufiry I aln furc, 
as 
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as far as my conftitution of mind and body ad- 
mitted. 
When I ,vas invited by many refpeétable mer- 
chants, freeholders, and freemen of this city, to 
offer them my fervices, I had juft received the 
honour of an eleaion at another place, at a very 
great difiance from this. I immediately opened 
the Inatter to thofe of my worthy conftituents 
\vho \vere ,,,ith me, and they unanimouily ad. 
vifed me not to decline it. 'rhey told me, that 
they had eleaed me with a vie\v to the publick 
fervice; and as great quefiions relative to our 
commerce and colonies were imlninent, that in 
fuch matters I might derive authority and fupport 
. froll1 the rcprefentation of this great commercial 
city; they de fired me therefore to fet off 'without 
delay, very ,yell perfuaded that I never could for- 
get lny obligations to them, or to my friends, for 
the choice they had made of me. FrOln that tinlC 
to this inftant I have not fiept; and if I Ihould 
have the honour of being freely chofen by you, 
I hope I fhall be as far fron1 flumbering or íleep. 
ing when your fcrvice requires me to be aw'ake, 
as I have been in cOIning to offcr Inyfclf a candi. 
date for your favour. 


MR
 




lVl R. BUR I( E ' sSP E E C H 


TO THE 


ELECTORS OF BRISTOL, 


On his being declared hy the Sheriffs, duly defied one 
of the Repreftntatives in Parliament for that City. 


On Thurfday the third of November, 1 ï74. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I CANNOT avoid fympathizing firongly \vith 
the feelings of the gentleman who has received 
the fame honour that you have conferred on me. 
If he, \vho was bred and paffed his vvhole life 
all10ngfi you; if he, who through the eafy gra.. 
.dations of acquaintance, friendíhip, and efieem, 
has obtained the honour, \vhich fe
ms of itfelf, 
naturally and almofi infenfibly, to meet with thofe, 
\vho, by the even tenour of pleafing manners and 
focial virtues, flide into the love and confidence 
of their fellow-citizens ;-if he cannot fpeak but 
\vith great emotion on this fubjeét, furrounded 
as he is on all fides \vith his old friends; you \vill 
have the goodnefs to excufc me, if my real, unaf- 
feaed embarraITmcnt prevents me from exprcffing 
my gratitude to you as I ought. 


I ,vas 
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I \vas brought hither under the difadvantagc of 
being unknown, even by fight, to any of you. 
No previous canvafs was made for me. I was put 
in nomination after the poll was opened. I did 
not appear until it was far advanced. If, under 
all thefe accumulated difadvantages, your good 
opinion has carried me to this happy point of fue- 
cefs; you will pardon me, if I can only fay to you 
colleétive1y, as I faid to you individually, fimply 
and plainly, I thank you-I am obliged to you- 
I am not infenfible of your kindnefs. 
This is all that I am able to fay for the inefii- 
mable favour you have conferred upon me. But 
I cannot be fatisfied, without faying a little more 
in defence of the right- you have to confer fuch a 
favour. The perfon that appeared here as coun- 
re! for the candidate, who fo longand.fo earneftly 
. 
folicited your votes, thinks proper to deny, that 
a very great part of you have any votes to give. 
He fixes a ilandard period of time in his o\vn ima- 
gination, not \vhat the law defines, but merely 
what the convenience of his client fuggefis, by 
which he would cut off, at one firoke, all thofe 
freedoms, which are the dearefi privileges of your 
corporation; which the common la\V authorizes; 
which your rnagiftrates are cOlllpelled to grant; 
which come duly authenticated into this court; 
and are faved in the clearefi words, and with the 
moR religious care and tendernefs, in that very 
att 
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aa of parliament, which '\va
 made to regulate the 
elettions by freelnen, and to prevent all poffible 
abufes in making them. 
I do not intend to argue the matter here. My 
learned counfel has fupported your caufe with his 
ufual ability; the ,vorthy {heriffs ha\"e aéted \vith 
their ufual equity, and I have no doubt, that the 
fame equity, '\vhich diétates the return, \viU guide 
the final determination. I had the honour, in 
conjunéHon with many far wifer men, to contri- 
butc a very fman affifiance, but howcver fome 
affifiance, to the forming the judicature \vhich is 
to try fuch quefi:ions. It 'would be unnatural in 
me, to doubt the jufiice of that court, in the trial 
of my own caufe, to \vhich I have been fo aaive 
to give jurifdiétion over every other. 
I affure the \vorthy freemen, and this corpora- 
tion, that, if the gentleman perfeveres in the in... 
tentions, \vhich his prefent \\'armth dié1:ates to 
him, I will attend their caufe with diligence, and 
I hope with cffeEt. For, if I kno\v any thing of 
myfelf, it is not my own intcrefi in it, but my 
full con\yiftion, that induces me to ten you-I think 
thcre is not a ßJlldo'LV of doubt in tbc cafe. 
I do not imagine that you fi'nd me raíh in de. 
claring l11yfdf, or very forward in troubling you. 
From the beginning to the end of the eleétion, I 
have kept filence in all matters of difcuffion. I 
have never aíked a quefiion of a voter on the otheJ; 

dc
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fide, or fupported a doubtful vote on l11Y own. I 
refpecred the abilities of my managers; I relied o
 
the candour of the court. I think the \vorthy 
fueriffs will bear me witnefs, that I have never 
once l11ade an attempt to Ï1npofe upon their reafon, 
to furprife their juflice, or to ruffle their temper. 
I flood on the hufiings (except when I gave l11Y 
thanks to thofe \vho favoured me with their votes) 
lefs like a candidate, than an unconcerned fpecra- 
tor of a publick proceeding. But here the face of 
things is altered. Here is an attempt for a gene- 
ral mqlfàcre of fuffrages; an attempt, by a pro- 
mifcuous carnage of friends and foes, to extenni- 
nate above two thoufand votes, including fivel/, 
hundred polled for the gentleman bimfilf, who now 
complains, and \vho would dcfiroy the friends 
WhOlll he has obtained, only becaufe he cannot 
obtain as many of them as he \viíhes. 
How he will be pennitted, in another place, to 
ftultify and difable hiInfe1f, and to plead again
 
his O\Vn aéls, is another quefiion. The law will 
decide it. I fhall only fpeak of it as it concerns 
the propriety of publick condua in this city. I 
do not pretend to lay down rules of decorum for 
other gentlemen. They are befl judges of the 
mode of proceeding that will recomnlend theln to 
the favour of their fellow
citizens. But I confe[.", 
I íhould look rather awkward, if I had been the 
'Very jit:fl to produce the n
<lU copies of freedom, if 
I had 
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I had perfifted in producing them to the laft; if 
I had ranfacked, \vith the mofi unremitting in- 
dufiry, and the moll: penetrating refearch, the re- 
lTIoteft corners of the kingdom to difcover them; 
if I were then, all at once, to turn fhort, and de- 
clare, that I had been [porting all this \vhile with 
the fight of eleéi:ion; and that I had been draw.. 
ing out a poll, upon no fort of rational grounds, 
,vhich dillurbed the peace of my fellow -citizens 
for a month together-I really, for my part, fhould 
appear awkward under fuch circumftances. 
It would be fiill more awkward in me, if I 
were gravely to look the fheriffs in the face, and 
to tell them, they were not to determine my caufe 
on my own principles; nor to make the return 
upon thofe votes, upon \vhich I had relled my 
eleéi:ion. Such \vould be l11Y appearance to the 
court and magiftrates. 
But ho\v íhould I appear to the voters them.. 
felves? if I had gone round to the citizens intitled 
to freedom, Þ and fqueezed them by the hand- 
" Sir, I hUl11bly beg your vote-I fhall be eternally 
" thankful-may I hope for the honour of your 
" fupport?-\Vell 
-come-,ve {hall fee you at 
" the council-haufe." -If I ,vere then to deliver 
them to my managers, pack them into tallies, vote 
them off in court, and when I heard from the bar 
-" Such a one qnly! and fuch a one for ever!- 


 he's my man !"--," Thank you, good Sir-Hah! 
" J11 Y 
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f' my worthy friend! thank you kindly- that's 
" an honeíl fello\v-how is your good family?"- 
\Vhilfi: thefe \vords w"ere hardly out of my mouth, 
if I fhould have wheeled round at once, and told 
them -" Get you gone, you pack of ,vorthlefs 
" fellows! you have no votes-you are ufurpers! 
" you are intruders on the rights of real freemen! 
" J will have nothing to do with you! you ought 
" never to have been produced at this ele&ion, and 
" the fheriffs ought not to have admitted you to 
" poll." 
Gentlemen, I íhould make a firange figure, if 
PlY condua had been of this fort. I am not fo 
old an acquaintance of yours as the worthy gen- 
tleman. Indeed I could not have ventured on fuch 
kind of freedol115 with you. But I am bound, and 
I will endeavour, to have jufiice done to the rights 
of freemen; even though I íhould, at the fame 
time, be obliged 
o vindicate the former >I(: part of 
myantagonift's conduéè againft his own prefent 
inclinations. 
I owe myfelf, in all things, to all the freemen 
of this city. My particular friends have a demand 
on me, that I fhould not deceive their expeéta- 
tions. Never ,vas caufe or man fupported with 
more confiancy, more aétivity, more fpirit. I have 


· 11r 0 Brickdale opened his poH, it [eerns, with a tally of 
thore very kind of freemen, and, voted many hundreds of 
tl1 em. 


beeI1 
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been fupported with a zeal indeed and heartinefs 
in my friends, which (if their objeét had been at 
all proportioned to their endeavours) could never 
be fufficiently commended. They fupported me 
upon the moil liberal principles. They \vifhed that 
the members for Brifiol iliould be chafen for the 
city, and for their country at large, and not for 
themfeIves. 
So far they are not dif.:lppointed. If I poffefs 
nothing eIfe, I am fure I pofTefs the temper that is 
fit for your fcrvice. I know nothing of Brifiol, 
but by the favours I have received, and the virtues 
I have feen exerted in it. 
I {hall ever retain, what I no\v feel, the moft 
perfett and grateful attachment to my friends- 
and I have no enmities; no refentment. I never 
can confider fidelity to engagements, and conftancy 
in friendfhips, but \vith the highefi approbation; 
even when thofe noble qualities a:e employed 
againfi my own pretenfions. The gentleman, \vho 
is not fortunate as I have been in this conteft, en- 
joys, in this refpeâ:, a confolation full of honour 
both to hil11felf and to his friends. They have 
certainly left nothing undone- for his fervice. 
As for the trifling petulance, \vhich the rage of 
party flirs up in little minds, though it fhould 
1hc\v itfclf even in this court, it has not made the 
llightefl: ill1preffian on mc. The highdt flight of 
fuch chmorous birds is \vinrred in an inferiüur re- 
o 
VOL. Ill. C gion 
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gion. of the air. "\Ve hear them, and ,ve look upon 
them, jufi as you, gentlemen, \vhen you enjoy 
the ferene air on your lofty rocks, look do\vn 
upon ,the gulls, that ikiln the mud of your river, 
\vhen it is exhauiled of its tide. 
I am forry I cannot conclude, "Tlthout ['lying 
a ,vord on a topick touched upon by my \vorthy 
colleague. I 'wifh that topick had been paffed by i 
at a time \vhen I have fo little leifure to difcufs it. 
But fince he has thought proper to throw it out, I 
o,\re-you a clear explanation of my poor lèntitnents 
on that fubjecr. 
He tells you, that" the topick of infirucriong 
" has occafioned much altercation and uneafinefs 
" in this city;" and he exprcifes himfe1f (if I under. 
fiand hÍ1n rightly) in f:lvour of the coercive au- 
thority of fuch infiruéHons. 
Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happi- 
nefs and glory of a reprefentJtive, to live in the 
firicreft union, the clofefi: correfpondencc, and the 
moil unreferved comlnunication \vith his confii. 
tuents. Their \\'iíhes ought to have great \veight 
with hiln; their opinion high rdpeét; their bufi- 
l1efs unremitted :lttention. It is his duty to facri- 
fice his r
pofc, his pleafures, his íatisfaétions, to 
theirs; and, above all, ever, and in all cafes, to 
prefer their intcrdl to his O'wn. But, his unbi. 
affed opinion, his Inature judgillenr, his enlight- 
ened confcience, he ought not to facrifice to you j 
to 
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to any lTIan, or to any fet of men living. Thefe 
he doés not derive fron1 your pleafure; no, nor 
fro In the la\v and the confiitution. They are a 
trufi from Providence, for the abufe of ,vhich he 
is deeply anfwerable. Your reprefentative owes 
you, not his indufiry only, but his judgn1ent; and 
he betrays, infiead of fcrving you, if he facrifices 
it to your opinion. 
l\lY'\;Torthy colleague fays, his will ought to be 
fubfervicnt to yours. If that be all, the thing is in.. 
nocen t. If govcrnmen t were a matter of will u pOll 
any fide, yours, without quefiion, ought to be 
fuperiour. But government and legiilation are 
matters of rcafon 
nd judglnent, and not of in- 
clination; and, \vhat fort of reafon is that, ill 
which the detern1ination precedes the difcuffion ; 
in which one fet of Incn deliberate, and another 
decide; and where thofe \vho form the conclufioll 
are perhaps three hundred Iniles difiant from 
thofe who hear the arguments? 
To deliver an opinion, is the right of all men; 
that of conflituents is a weighty and refpcaabI
 
opinion, which a rep;<:fentative ought always to 
rejoice to hear; and \vhich he ought always moft 
kriouily to confider. But aulhoritath'e infiruc- 
tiens; mandates iiTued, \\Thich the melnber is bound 
blind
y and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to ar- 
gue for, though contrary to the clcarcH: convic- 
tion of his juc1gnlent and confcience; thc{'e are 
C 
 thinO"
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things utterly unknO\\Tn to the b'ws of this land, 
and \vhich arife from a fund:llnental mifiake of the 
\vhole order and tenour of our confiitution. 
Parliament is not a congrefs of ambaffadors from 
diffcrent and hofiile intcrefis; 'which interefis each 
1I1Ufl: maintain, as an agent and advocate, againft 
other agents and ad\
ocates; but parliament is a 
ddiberntive aífen1bly of CIne nation, ,vith one inte. 
rdl, that of the \vhole; ,yhere, not local pur.. 
pofes, not local prejudices ought to guide, but the 
general good, refulting from the general reafon of 
the ,,-hole. You chufe a Inember indeed; but 
'when you have chofen him, he is not InClnber of 
Brifiol, but he is a Inen1ber of parliament. If the 
local confiitucnt fhould have an interefi:, or fhould 
form an hafiy opinion, eviden t!y oppofite to the 
real good of the refi of the cOl1ullunity, the mell1- 
her for that place ought to be as far, as any other., 
from any endeavour to give it effeâ. I beg par. 
don for frying fo much on this fubjeéè. I have 
been unwillingly dra\vn into it; but I fhall ever 
ufe a refpeaful franknefs of comlnunÍcation with 
you. Your faithful friend, your devoted 1ervant, 
I fllall be to the end of 111Y life: a flatterer you do 
not ,,-ifh for. On this point of inilruâions, how'. 
ever, I think it fcarcdy paffible, we ever can l1ave 
any fort of difference. Perhaps I Inay give you 
too 111uch, rather than too little trouble. 
Fron1 the firfi hour I ,vas encouraged to court 
).OUl w 
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your fa\70lir to this happy day of obtaining it, I 
have never promifed you any thing? but humble 
and perfevering endeJ.vours to do my duty. The 
\veight of that duty, I confef.,;, lnakes IDe trelnble; 
and whoever well confiders \"hat it is, of all thing:; 
in the \vorld will fly froln \\That has the leaft like- 
nefs to a pofitive and precipitate engagement. To 
be a good member of parliament, is, let Ine tell 
you, no eafy taIk.; e[pecially at this tilne, \vhen 
tllerc is fo firong a difpofition to run into the pe- 
rilous extremes of fervile compliance or wild po- 
pularity. To unite circumfpcdion with vigour, 
is abfolutely neceifary; but it is extremely diflì. 
cult. \Ve are no\v n1Clnbers for a rich comn1er- 
cial city; this city, ho\vever, is but a part of a 
rich cOlnlnercial nation, the interefts of \vhich are 
various, multiform, and intricate. W c are mem- 
bers for that great nation, which hov.rever is itfelf 
but part of a great empire, extended by our 
virtue and our fortune to the farthefi: lilnits of 
the caft and of the \veil. ÞJI thefe wide-fpread 
interefts n1uH: be confidered; Inufi: be cOlnpJ.rcd ; 
muft be reconciled if pofiìble. \V care Inenlbers 
fcr a free country; and furdy \ve all kno\v, that 
the Inachine of a frce conftitution is no filnple 
thing; but as intricate and as delicate, as it is va- 
luable. We are members in a great and ancient 
11lonarchy; and we Inuft preferve rdigioully, the 
true legal rights of thc fovereign, which form the 
C 3 key- 
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key-fione that binds together the noble and \veIl- 
confiruéted arch of our empire and our confiitu- 
tion. A confiitution made up of balanced po\vers 
mull ever be a critical thing. As fuch I mean to 
touch that part of it \\Thich comes within my 
reach. I know my inability, and I winl for fup- 
port from every quarter. In particular I fuall aim 
at the friendfhip, anß n1aIl cultivate the bell cor- 
refpondence, of the '\vorthy colleague you have 
gl ven me. 
I trouble you no farther than once more to 
thank you all; you, gentlemen, for your favours; 
the candidates, for their temperate and polite be- 
haviour; and the fneriffs, for a conduét which 
may give a mo
el for an ,vho are in pub1ick fia
 
tions. 


1\IR. 
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I HOPE, Sir, that nOhvithfianding the aufterity 
of the Chair, your good-nature \vill incline 
you to fome degree of indulgence to'wards human 
frailty. You \vill not think it unnatural, that thofe 
who have an objeét depending, which ftrongly 
engages their hopes and fears, fhould be fOlnewhat 
inclined to fuperfiition. As I came into the houfe 
full of anxiety about the event of my motion, I 
found to my infinite furprife, that the grand penal 
Bill, by which we had paífed fentence on the trade 
and fuftenance of America, is to be returned to 
us from the other houfe.;/I< I do confefs, I could 
not help looking on this event as a fortunate omen. 
I look upon it as a fort of providential favour; by 
which \ve are put once more in poífefiion of our 
deliberative capacity, upon a bufinefs [0 very quef- 


-= The Aa to reftrain the trade and commerce of the pro- 
vinces of Maífachufet's-Bay and New Hampíhire, and colonies 
of Conneéticut and Rhode Iíland, and Providence Plantation. 
in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiíh 
lílands in the \V eft Indie
; and to prohibit fuch provinces and 
colonies from carrying on any fiíhery on the banks of New- 
foundland, and other places therein mentioned, under certain 
conditions and limitdtiÐns. 


tionablc 
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tionable in its nature, fo very uncertain in its iffue
 
By the return of this Bill, \vhich feel11ed to have 
taken its Hight for ever, \ve are at this very in- 
fiant nearly as free to choofe a plan for our Ame- 
rican government, as we \vere on the firft day of 
the fcí1Ïon. If, Sir, we incline to the fide of con- 
ciliation, \ve are not at all embarraífed (unlefs wç 
plcafe to l11ake ourfelves fo) by any incongruous 
nlÍxturc of coercion and rcfiraint. "\Ve are there- 
fore called upon, as it \vere by a fuperiour \varn- 
iug voice, again to attend to America; to attend to 
thc \vholc of it together; and to revie\v the fub- 
jea v:ith an unufual degree of care and calmnefs. 
Surely it is an awful fubjeét; or there is none 
10 on this fide of the grave. When I firfi had the 
lIon our of a fcat in this houfe, the affairs of that 
continent prcfièd themfelvcs upon us, as the moft 
Î1nportant and moil: delicate objcét of parliamen- 
t
u y attcntion. l\Iy little fharc in this great deli. 
bcration opprefièd Ine. I found myfelf a partaker 
in a very high trufi; and having no fort of reafon 
to rely on the firength of my natural abilities for 
thc proper execution of that trull:, I was obliged 
to take lnore than common pains, to inll:ruå l11Y- 
fdf in every thing \\.hich relates to our colonies. 
I wa::i not Ids under the neceffity of forming fome 
fixcd idcJs, concerning the general policy of the 
ßritiíh empire. SOlnething of this fort feemed to 
\)c indifpenfablc; in order, amidft fo vafi a fluétua- 
tion 
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tion of paffions and opinions, to concenter my 
thoughts; to ballaft my conducr; to preferve me 
from being blown about by every \vind of faíhion- 
able docrrine. I really did not think it fafe, or 
manly, to have freíh principles to feek upon every 
freíh Inail which {hould arrive from America. 
At that period, I had the fortune to find myfelf 
in perfeB: concurrence \vith a brgc majority in 
this Houfe. Bo\ving under that high authority, 
and penetrated ,vîth the :fharpncfs and firength of 
that early ilnpreffion, I have continued ever fince, 
without the lcan deviation in my original fenti- 
ments. \Vhether this be o,ving to an obfiinate 
perfeverance in errour, or to a religious adherence 
to what appears to me truth and reafon, it is in 
yayr cquity to judge. 
Sir, Parliament having an enlarged vie,v of ob- 
jeas, made, during this interval, more frequent 
changes in their fentiments and their conduét, 
than could be jufiified in a particular perf on upon 
the contracred fcale of private information. But 
though I do not hazard any thing approaching to 
a cenfure on the motives of formcr parliaulents to 
all thofe alterations, one facr is undoubted; that 
under them the ftate of America has been kcpt in 
c{)ntinual agitation. Every thing adminiltered as 
remedy to the publick complaint, if it did not pro. 
duce, was at leaft followed by, an heightening of 
the difiemper; until, by a variety of experiments, 
that 
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that important country has been brought into her 
prefent fituation ;-a fituatÏon which I \vill not 
Inifcall, \vhich I dare not name; \vhich I fcarcely 
kno\v how to comprehend in the terms of any 
defcription. 
In this pofi:ure, Sir, things ftood at the begin- 
nil1g of the fefiìon. About that time, a worthy 
member * of great parliamentary experience, \vho, 
in the year 1766, filled the chåir of the American 
committee with much ability, took me afide; 
and, lamenting the prefent afpeét of our politicks, 
told me, things were come to fuch a pafs, that our 
formcr methods of proceeding in the houfe would 
be no longer tolerated. That the publick tribu- 
nal (never too indulgent to a long and unfuccefs- 
ful oppofition) \vould no\v fcrutinize our conducr 
\vith unufual fcverity. That the very viciffitudes 
and fhiftings of minifierial meafures, infiead of 
conviéting their authors of inconftancy and want 
of fyfiem, ,vould be taken as an occafion of charg- 
ing us \vith a predctennincd difcontcnt, which no- 
thing could L1.tisfy; \vhilfi we accufed every mea.. 
Cure of vigour as cruel, and every propofal of le- 
nityas \veak and irrcfolute. The publick, he faid, 
would not have patience to fee us play the game 
out with our adverfaries: \VC 111Ufi produce our 
hand! !t \\?ould be expeaed, that thofe \vho for 


"" l\Ir. Rafe Fuller. 
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lnany years had been aétive in fuch affairs fhould 
fhe,v, that they had formed fome dear and de- 
cided idea of the principles of colony government; 
and were capable of dra\ving out fomething like 
a platform of the ground, \vhich might be laid 
for future and permanent tranquillity. 
I felt the truth of what lTIY hone friend repre.. 
fented; but I felt lny fituation too. His applica.. 
tion might have been made with far greater pro.. 
priety to many other gentlclTICn. No man was 
. indeed ever better difpofed, or worfe qualified, 
for fuch an undcrtaking than myfelf. Though I 
gave fo far into his opinion, that I immediately 
threw' my thoughts into a fort Gf parliamentary 
form, I ,vas by no Ineans equally ready to pro- 
duce them. It generally argucs fOlTIe degree of 
natural illlpotence of mind, or fome \vant of kno\v.. 
ledge of the \vorld, to hazard plans of govern.. 
ment, except frolTI a feat of authority. Propofi.. 
tions are made, not only ineffectually, but fomc- 
\vhat difreputably, ,vhen the Ininds of men are 
not properly difþofcd for their reception; and for 
my part, I am not ambitious of ridicule; not ab. 
folutely a candidate for difgrace. 
Befidcs, Sir, to fpeak the plain truth, I have in 
general no very cxalted opinion of the virtue of 
paper governlTICnt; nor of any politicks, in \vhich 
the plan is to be ,yholly feparatcd fran1 the execu- 
tion. But \vhen I fa\v, that anger and violence 
prevailed 
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prevailed every day more and more; and tha! 
things \vere hallening towards an incurable alien... 
ation of our colonies; I confefs my caution gave 
,vay. I felt this, as one of thofe fe\v moments in 
which decorum yields to an higher duty. Publick 
calamity is a mighty leveller; and there are occa- 
nons \vhen any, even the flightefi, chance of doing 
good, mull be laid hold on, even by the moll: in- 
confiderable perfon. 
To refiore order and repofc to an empire fo 
great and fo difiraéted as ours, is, merely in the 
attempt, an undertaking that would ennoble the 
flights of the higheft genius, and obtain pardon 
for the efforts of the Ineanefi underfianding. 
Struggling a good while \,,'ith thefe tboughts, by 
degrees I felt myfelf more firm. I derived, at 
length, fome confidence from what in other cir- 
cunlfiances ufually produces timidity. I grew lefs 
anxious, even from the idea of my ov\rn infigni- 
ficancc. For, judging of ""hat you are, by \vhat 
you ought to be, I perfuaded myfelf, that you 
\vould not rcjeét a reafonable propofition, becaufe 
it had nothing but its reafon to recommend it. 
On the other hand, being totally dellitute of all 
fhadow of influence, natural or .adventitious, I 
was very fure, that, if my propofition \vere futile 
or dJ.ngerous; if it \verc \veakly conceived, or im- 
properly timc
, there v:as nothing exterior to it, 
of powcr to ;lwe, dazzle, or ddude you. You 
""vill 
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,,,ill fee it jufi as it is; and you will treat it juH: 
as it delcrves. 
The propofition is peace. Not peace throug
l 
the medium of ,var; not peace to be hunted 
through the labyrinth of intricate and endlef:; 
negotiations; not peace to ari[e out of univerfal 
di[cord, fomented froln principle, in all parts of 
the empire; not peace to depend on the juri- 
dical determination of perplexing quefiions; or 
the precife marking the fhadowy boundaries of 
3. complex government. It is fimple peace; fought 
in its natural courfe, and in its ordinary haunts. 
-It is peace fought in the fpirit of peace; and 
laid in principlcs purely pacifick. I propofe, by 
reIl10ving the ground of the difference, and by 
refioring the former lI1!fuJpeélillg cor!fidence of the 
colonies in the mother country, to gÏ\Tc pennanent fa... 
tisfaâion to your people; and (f.lr from a fcheIlle 
of ruling by difcord) to reconcile thcl11 to each 
other in the fame acr, and by the bond of the 
vcry falne interefi:, \vhich reconciles them to Bri- 
tinl government. 
My idea is nothing more. Refined policy cvcr 
has been the parent of confufi.on; and ever will be 
fo, as long as the \vorld endures. Plain good inten- 
tion, \vhich is as eafily difcovcred at the firfi view, 
as fraud is furcly deteâcd at Ian:, is, let me [lY, of 
no mean force in the governnlent of manki
d. 
Genuine fimplicity of hC;lrt i:. an healing and ce- 
menting 
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menting principle. My plan, therefore, being 
formed upon the lTIofi fimple grounds imaginable, 
may difappoint fome people, when they hear it. 
It has nothing to recommend it to the pruriency 
of curious ears. There is nothing at all new and 
captivating in it. It has nothing of the fplendour 
of the projeét, \vhich has been lately laid upon 
your table by the noble lord in the blue ribband. '*= 
It does not propofe to fill your lobby \\7ith fquab- 
bling colony agents, who \vill require the interpo- 
1Îtion of your mace, at every infiant, to keep the 
peace an10ngft them. It does not infiitute a rnag- 


.. " That when the governor, council, or affembly, or gene- 
Ural court, of any of his majefty's provinces or colonies in 
U America, {hall propofe to make proviíion, aCCfJraïng to the COlldi- 
H lion, cirClL1l1flallce.r, and ßtuation, of fuch province or colony, 
U for contributing their proportion to the common defence (f uch pro- 
U portion to be raifed under the authority of the general court, 
,. or general affembly, of fuch province or colony, anJ difpofable 
U by parliament) and íhall engage to make provifion alfo for the 
U fupport of the civil government, and the adminiftration of 
., jufiice, in fuch province or colony, it wiU be proper, if fuch 
,. prnpofal fhall !Je approred by his mrdeJl!/, and the /-;'::0 hOlife.
 if" por- 
I' liament, and forfo long as fuch proviíion {hall be made accord- 
" ingJy, to forbear, in n:.fþe& of fuch proÚncc or COIOllY, to levy 
., any duty, t.lX, or affelfment, or to impoft: any farther duty, 
" tax, or affeffment, except fneh duties as it may be expedient 
" to continue to levy or impoi
, for the regulation of commerc
; 
" the urtt produce of the duties laft mentioned to be carried to 
" the account of fuch province or colony refpettinly." Refo- 
)ution moved by Lord North in the committee; ;md ag'ccd to 
hy the houfe', 27th Feb. lï75. 


niúcent 
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nificent auaion of finance, \vhere captivated pro- 
vinces come to general ranfom by bidding againfi 
each other, until you knock down the hammer, 
and determine a proportion of payments, beyond 
an the po\vers of algebra to equalife and fettle. 
The plan, \vhich I fhall prefume to fuggefi, de- 
rives, ho\vever, one great advantage fr
m the pro- 
pofition and regifiry of that noble lord's projeét. 
T'lle idea of conciliation is admiffible. Firfi, the 
houfe in accepting the refolution moved by the 
noble lord, has admitted, nOhvithfianding the 
menacing front of our addrefs, not\\rithfianding 
our 
eavy bill of pains and penalties-that 'we do 
not think ourfelves precluded from all ideas of 
.,free gr3;ce and bounty. 
The 110ufe ]Ias gone farther; it has declared 
conciliation admiffible, pre<vious to any fubmiffion 
on the part of America. It has even fhot a good 
deal beyond that mark, and has admitted, that 
the con1plaints of our former mode of exerting 
the right of taxation \\.ere not ,,,holly unfounded. 
That right thus exerted is allo\\ged to have had 
fomething reprehenfible in it; fomething ul1\vife, 
or fomething grievous; fince, in the midfl: of our 
heat and refentment, 'we, of ourfelves, have pro- 
pofed a capital alteration; and, in ordcr to get rid 
of ,,'hat fecmed fo very exceptionable, have infti. 
tuted a mode that is altogether ne\v; one that i
, 
VOL. III. I) indeed:- 
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indeed, \vholly alien fron1 all the ancient methods. 
and forms of parliament. 
The principle of this proceeding is large enough 
for Iny purpofe. The Ineans propofed by the 
noble lord for carrying his ideas into execution, 
I think indeed, are very indifferently fuited to the 
end; and this I flull endcavour to íhe\v you be- 
fore I fit down. But, for tbe prefent, I take my 
ground on the admitted principle. I mean to give 
peace. Peace inlplies reconciliation; and \vhe're 
there has been a material difpute, reconciliation' 
does in a manner always ilnply conceffion on the 
one part or on the other. In this flate of things 
I make no difficulty in affirming, that the pro.. 
pofal ought to originate from us. Great and ac- 
knowledged force is not ilnpaircd, either in effecr 
or in opinion, by an unwi11ingnefs to exert itfelf.. 
The fuperiour power may offer peace with honour 
and \vith fafety. Such an offer frotTI fuch a po\\rer 
\vill be attributed to Inagnanimity. But the con.. 
ceffions of the \\reak are the concefiìons of fear. 
\Vhen fuch a one is difarmed, he is 'wholly at the 
mercy of his fuperiour; and he lofes for ever that 
timc and thofe chances, \vhich, as they happen to 
all men, are the firength and rcfources of all iufe... 
riour po\ver. 
The capitallcading queftions on which you muft 
this day decide, are thefe two. Firfi, \vhether you 
ought 
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()ught to concede; and fecondly, \vhat your con. 
ceffion ought to be. On the firfi of thefe quef- 
tions \,'e have gained (as I have jufi taken the li- 
berty of obferving to you) fome ground. But I 
alTI fenfìble that a good deal 111 ore is fiill to be done. 
Indeed, Sir, to enable us to determine both on the 
one and the other of thefe great quefiions \vith a 
firm and precife judgment, I think it 111ay be ne- 
celfary to confider diilinét1y the true nature and 
the peculiar circumfiances of the objeB: \vhich "pe 
have before us. Becau[e after all our firuggle, 
v.rhether "pe \\pin or not, \ve l11Ufl: govern An1eric?, 
according to that nature, and to thofe circum- 
fiances; and not according to our o\vn imagin;-... 
tions; not according to abfiraB: ideas of right; 
by no means according to mere general theories of 
government, the refort to \vhich appears to me
 in 
our prefent fituation, no better than arrant trifling. 
I fhall therefore endeavour, \\pith your leave, to 
by before you fome of the mofl: material of thefe 
circumfiances in as fun and as clear a månner as I 
am able to ftatc them. 
The firfi thing tint 'we have to confider with 
regard to the nature of the objeB: is-the number 
of people in the colonies. I have taken for fome 
years a good deal of pains on that point. I can 
by no calculation jufiify l11yfclf in pJacing the 
number belo\v two millions of inhabitants of our 
own European blood and colour; bcfides at leaft 
D :z 500,000 
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50:>,000 others, who fOrIn no inconfiderable part 
of the firength and opulence of the 'whole. This y 
Sir, is, I believe, about the true number. There 
is no occafion to exaggerate, ,,,here plain truth is 
of fo much "Teight and importance. But whether 
I put the prefent nUlnbers too high or too lo\v, is 
a matter of little moment. Such is the ftrength 
,vith \vhich population fhoots in that part of the 
world, that ftate the nUlnbers as high as we \vill, 
whilfi the difpute continues, the exaggeration 
ends. Whilft we are difcuffing any given magni- 
tude, they are grO\\'l1 to it. Whilfi \ve fpend 
our tilne in deliberating on the lTIode of govern- 
ÍnO' t\vo millions, we {hall find we have Inillions 
o 
more to man:lge. Your children do not gro\v 
fafter from infancy to manhood, than they fpread 
from families to COlTIlnunities, and frOlll villages 
to nations. 
I put this confideration of the prcfent and the 
growing numbers in the front of our deliberation; 
becaufe, Sir 
 this confideration 'will Inakc it evi- 
dent to a blunter difcernment than yours, that no 
partial, narrow, contraéted, pinched, occafional 
íyfiem will be at all fuitable to fuch an objed. It 
will {hew you, that it is not to be confide red as 
one of thofe minima \vhich are out of the eye and 
confideration of the law;- not a paltry excrefcence' - 
of the flate; not a mean dependant, who 111ay be 
negleétcd with littlc dalnage, and provoked \vith ' 
little 
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little danger. It will prove, that fome degree of 
care and caution is required in thc 11andling fuch 
an objeå:; it \vill {hew that you ought not, in 
reafon, to trifle with fo large a mafs of the 'in- 
terefl:s and feelings of the human race. You could 
:it no time do fo without guilt; and be a1fured 
you will not be able to do it long with impunity. 
But the population of tJlis country, the great 
and gro\ving population, though a very important 
<:onfideration, williofe nluch of its \veight, if not 
-combined \vith other circumfiances. Tl1e com- 
merce of your colonies i
 out of all proportion 
'beyond the numbers of the people. This ground 
-of their commerce indeed has been trod forne days 
ago, and with great ability, by a difiinguifhed per- 
fon, * at your bar. This gentleman, after thirty- 
five years-it is fo long ÍÌnce he firfl: appeared at 
the fame place to plead for the commerce of Great 
Britain - has come again before you to plead the 
fame caufe, \vithout any other effecr of time, than, 
that to the fire of imagination and extent of eru... 
clition, \vhich even then marked him as one of 
the firfi literary charaéèers of llis age, he has added 
a confummate kno\vledge in the commcrci;l.] inte- 
refl: of his country, formed by a long courfe of 
en1ightened and difcriminating experience. 
Sir, I íhould be inexcufable in cOllling .after fucb 


· Mr. Glover. 
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a p
rfon with any detail; if a great part of the 
members who no\v fill the houfe had not the mis- 
fortune to be abfent when he appeared at your 
bar. Befides, Sir, I propofe to take the matter at 
periods of time fomewhat different from his. There 
js, if I rnifiake not, a point of vie\v, from whence 
if you will look at this fubjea, it is impofiible that 
it íhould not make an impreffion upon you. 
I have in my hand two accounts; one a cOlnpa... 
rative fiate of the export trade of England to its 
colonies, as it fiood in the year 1704, and as it 
flood in the year 1772. The other a flate of the 
export trade of this country to its colonies alone, 
as it flood in 1772, compared with the \vholc 
trade of England to all parts of the world (the 
colonies included) in the year 1704. They arc 
from good vouchers; the latter period frolTI the 
accounts on your table, the earlier from an ori. 
ginal manufcript of Davenant, \vho firfi: efiabliíh- 
ed the infpeétor general's office, \vhich has been 
ever fince his time fo abundant a fource of parlia.. 
mentary information. 
The export trade to the colonies confifis of three 
great branches. The African, which, terminating 
almoft wholly in the colonies, muft be put to the 
account of their commerce; the Weft Indian; 
and the North American. .ùll there are [0 if'.1er- 
woven, that the attempt to feparate them, would 
tear to pieces the contexture of the v/hole i and 
jf 
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if not entirely defiroy, would v(:ry much depre- 
date the value of all the parts. I therefore con- 
fider thefe three denominations to Þe, ,,,hat in ef- 
fecr they are, one trade. . 
The trade to the colonies, taken on the export 
fide, at the beginning of this century, that is, in 
.the year 1704, flood thus: 


Exports to North America, and the 
"\Vefi Indies - [.483,265 
To Africa - - .. - - .. 86,665 


5 6 9,93 0 


1n the year 1772, 'which I take as a Iniddle year 
between the highefi and Iowefi of thofe late] y 
laid on your table, the account was as follo'ws: 


To North .America, and the Wefl: 
Indies - - .. i.4,79 1 ,734 
To Africa - .. .. - - - 866,39 8 
"To which if you add the export trade 
from Scotland, which had in J 7 0 4 
no exificnce - .. - - - - - 3 6 4,000 


6,022, 132 


D4 


From 
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From five hundred and odd thoufand, it has 
grown to fix millions. It has increafed no lees 
tha
 t\velve.fold. This is the fiate of the colony 
trade, as compared with itfelf at thefe t\VO periods, 
. within this century; -and this is matter for n1C- 
ditation. But this is not all. Examine my fecond 
account. See how the export trade to the colo. 
nies alone in 1772 flood in the other point of 
vie\v, that is, as compared to the ,,,hole trade of 
England in 1704- 


The whole export trade of England, 
including that to the colonies, in 
17 0 4 - - - - - - - - - [,.6,5 0 9,000 
Export to the colonies alone, in 1772 6,024,000 


Difference - 485,000 


The trade with America atone is now within 
lefs than 500,0001. of being equal to 'what this 
great commercial nation, England, carried on at 
the beginning of this century with the \vhoIe 
world! If I had taken the Iargefi year of thofe o,n 
your table, it would rather have exceeded. But, 
it will be faid, is not this AlnerÍcan trade an un. 
natural protuberance, that has drawn the juices 
from the refi of the body? The reverfe. It is the 
very food that has nourHhed every other part into 
its 
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its prefent magnitude. Our general trade has 
been greatly augmented; and augnlented more or 
lefs in almofi: every part to which it ever extend- 
ed; bur \vith this Inaterial difference; that of the 
fIX millions which in the beginning cf the century 
confi:ituted the whole mafs of our export com- 
merce, the colony trade was but one Ì\\relfth part; 
it is no\v (as a part of fixteen millio!ls) confider- 
ahly more than a third of the \vhole. This is the 
relative proportion of the importance of the colo- 
nies at thefe Ì\VO periods: and all reafoning con- 
cerning our mode of treating them mull have 
this proportion as its bafis; or it is a reafoning 
weak, rotten, and fophifiical. 
Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myfelf to hurry. 
over this great confideration. It is good for us 
to be here. We fiand whcre \ve have an immenfe 
vie\v of what is, an_d what is pafi. Clouds in- 
deed, and darknefs, refl: upon the future. Let 
us, however, before we defcend from this noble 
eminence, refleél tha
 this gro\vth of our national 
profperity has happened within the {hort period of 
the life of n1an. It has happene
 \vithin fixty- 
eight years. There are thofe alive \\'hofe ß1e1110ry 
might touch the two extremities. For infiance, 
lny Lord Bathurfi might remember all the fiagcs 
of the progrefs. He \vas in 1704 of an age at 
leafi to be made to comprehend fuch things. lIe 
:\\as then old en()ugh atla pnrentulll jam /cgerc, 
d 
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et qltæ.fit poterit cognofcere virtus-Suppofe, Sir, 
that the angel of this aufpicious youth, forefee- 
ing the many virtues, which made him one of the 
moil amiable, as he is one of the moll fortu- 
nate men of his age, had opened to him in vi- 
fion, that, when, in the fourth generation, the 
third prince of the houfe of Brunfwick had fat 
twelve years on the throne of that nation, which 
(by the happy iffue of moderate and healing coun. 
cils) \vas to be made Great Britain, he 1hould fee 
his fon, Lord Chancellor of England, turn back 
the current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, 
and raife him to an higher rank of peerage, whilft 
he enriched the family with a ne\v one - If amidi1: 
thefe bright and happy fcenes of domefiick honour 
and profperity, that angel fhould have dra\vn up 
the curtain, and unfolded the riíìng glories of his 
country, and whilfl: he was gazing \vith admira- 
tion on the then cOlnmercial grandeur of England, 
the genius :íhould point out to him a little fpeck, 
fcarce vifible in the mafs of the national intereft, 
a fmall feminal principle, rather than a formed 
body, and :íhould tell him-" Young man, there 
" is America-which at this day ferves for little 
" more than to amufe you \vith ftories of favage 
" men, and uncouth manners; yet :íhall, before 
f' you tafie of death, {hew itfelf equal to the wholç 
" of that commerce \vhich .now attraéts tlle envy 
"of the world. \Vhatever England has beep 
" gro,ving to by a progreffive increafe of improve- 
" Ulcn t, 
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<< ment, brought in by varieties of people, by fuc.. 
" ceffion of ci vilifing conquefts and civilifing fet- oil> r 'b 
" tIcInents in a feries of feventcen hundred years, 
4:, you {hall fee as much added to her by AlnericJ. 
"in the courfe of a fingle life!" If this fiate of 
his country had been foretold to bim, would it 
not require all the fanguine credulity of youth, 
and all the fervid glow of enthufiafm, to make 
Ilin1 believe it? Fortunate man, he has lived to 
fee it! Fortunate indeed, if he lives to fee nothing 
that íhaU vary the profpeét, and cloud the fetting 
of bis day! 
Excufe me, Sir, if turning from fuch thoughts 
I refume this comparative view once more. You 
have fecn it on a large fcale; look at it on a fmall 
onc. I ""ill point out to your attention a parti- 
cular infiancc of it in the fingle province of Pen- 
fylvania. In the year 1704 that province called 
for I 1,4591. in value of your commodities, native 
and foreign. This was the \vhole. What did it 
demand in 1772? Why nearly fifty times as much; 
for in that year the 'export to Penfylvania ,vas 
5 0 7,9 0 9 / . nearly equal to the export to all the co- 
Jonies togethcr in the firfi period. 
I choofc, Sir, to enter into thefe minute and 
particular details; becaufe generalities, \vhich, in 
all other cafes are apt to heighten and raifc the 
fubjcél, have herc a tendcncy to fink it. \Vl1cl1 
we fpeak of the COmlncrcc 'wiÙ1 our (olonies, fiç- 
don 
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tion lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, and 
imagination cold and barren. 
So far, Sir, as to the importance of the objecr 
in the vie,v of its commerce, as concerned in the 
exports from England. If I \vere to detail the 
imports, I could fhew how many enjoyments they 
procure, 'which deceive the burthen of life; how 
m:any materials \vhich invigorate the fprings of 
national indufiry, and extend and animate every 
part of our foreign and domefiick COlnmerce. 
This would be a curious fubjeét indeed - but I 
mufi prefcribe bounds. to myfelf in a matter fo 
vafi and various. 
I pafs thercfore to the colonies in another point 
of vie,v, thcir agriculture. This they have pro- 
fecuted ,vith fuch a fpirit, that, beftdes feeding 
plentifully their own growing multitude, their an.. 
nual export of grain, comprehending rice, has 
{orne years ago exceeded a million in value. Of 
their lafi harvefi, I am perfuaded, they will export 
much more. At the beginning of the century, 
fame of thefe colonies imported corn from the 
mother country. For fome time paft, the old 
\vorld has been fed from the I new. The fcarcity 
which you have felt would have been a defolating 
famine, if this child of your old age, with a true 
filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not put 
the full brofi of its youthful exuberance to the 
mouth of its exbaufted parent. 


As 
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As to the \vealth \vhich the colonies have dra'\\rn 
from the fea by their fiíheries, you h
d all that 
matter fully opened at your bar. You fu.rely 
thought thofe acquifitions of value, for they 
feemed even to excite your envy; and yet the 
fpirit, by 'which that enterprifing employment has 
been exercifed, ought rather, in my opinion, to 
have raifed your cfteem and admiration. And 
pray, Sir, \vhat in the world is equal to it? Pafs 
by the other parts, and look at the Inanner in 
\vhich the people of New England have of late car- 
tied on the whale fiillery. 'Vhilfi \ve follo\v them 
among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepefi frozen receffcs 
of Hudfon's Bay and Davis's Streights, \\'hilfi:" e 
are looking for them beneath the aréìick circle, ,,>e 
hear that they have pierced into the oppofite re- 
gion of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frozen ferpent of thc fouth. 
Falkland Ißand, 'which feemed too remote and ro- 
nlantick an objeét for the grafp of national ambi- 
tion, is but a fiage and refting-place in the progrefs 
of their viétorious induftry. Nor is the equinoc- 
tial heat more difcouraging to them, than the 
accumulated \vinter of both the pole
 \"'\,.. e knoy; 
that whilft fome of them dra\v the line and firike 
the harpoon on the coafi: of A&ica, others run the; 
longitude, and purfue their gigantick game along 
the coaft of Brazil. No fea but what is vexed by 
their 
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their fiíhcries. No c1illlate that is not ,vitne{s ta 
their toils. N eithcr the perfeverance of I-Iûlland t 
nor the aétivity of France, nor the dexterous and 
firm fagacity of Engliíh entcrprife, ever carried 
this mofi perilous modc of hard indufiry to the 
extent to \vhich it has been puihed by this recent 
people; a people \vho are fiil1, as it \vcre, but in 
the grifHe, and not yet hardened into the bone of 
manhood. 'Vhen I contemplate thefe things; 
when I know that the colonies in gcneral o,ve little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are 
not fqueezed into this happy fonn by the con. 
firaints of watchful and fufpicious government
 
but that through a ,,,ife and falutary negleB:, age.. 
nerous nature has been fuffcred to take her own 
,vay to perfeéìion; when I reB.ca upon thefe effeéts, 
,\Then I fee ho\v profitable they have been to us, I 
feel all the pride of power fink, and all preful11p. 
tion in the \vifdOlll of human contrivances mdt, 
and die away within me. My rigour relents. I 
pardon fomething to the fpirit 
f libcrty. 
I am fenfible, Sir, that all which I have affcrted, 
in my detail, is admitted in the grofs; but that 
quite a different conclufion is drawn from it. 
America, gentlemen fay, is a noble objeét. It is 
an objeét \veH worth fighting for. Certainly it is
 
if fighting a people be the beft way of gaining 
them. Gentlemen in this refpecr \"ill be led to 
their choice of IDeans by their COl11plexions and 
their 
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-their habits. Thofe who underfiand the n1ilitary 
art, will of courfe have fome predile8:ion for it. 
Thofe who \vield the thunder of the fl:ate, may 
have lTIOre confidence in the efficacy of arms. But 
I confefs, poffibly for \\'ant of thi:3 kno\vledge, my 
opinion is much more in favour of prudent ma- 
nagement, than of force; confidering force not 
as an odious, but a feeble infirument, for preferv. 
ing a people fo numerous, fo aaive, fo gro\ving, 
fo fpirited as this, in a profitable and fubordinate 
connecrion with us. 
Firfi:, Sir, permit me to obferve, that the ufe of 
force alone is but temporary. It may fuhdue for a 
moment; but it does not remove the neceffity of 
fubduing again: and a nation is not governed, 
\vhich is perpetualIy to be conquered. 
My next objeéHon is its uncertainty. TerrouT is 
not always the effeét of force; and an armament 
is not a viétory. If you do not fuccced, you are 
\\rithout refource; for, conciliation failing, force 
remains; but, force failing, no further hope of 
reconciliation is left. Power and authority are 
fometimes bought by kindnefs; but they can 
never be begged as alms
 by an impoveriíhed and 
defeated violence. 
A further objeétion to force is, that you iltJpair 
the objeE/ by your very endeavours to prefcrve it. 
The thing you fought for is not the thin
 \\"hich 
)'011 
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you reco\-er; but depreciated, funk, \\'afi.
d, and 
coníì lmed in the contefi. Nothing lefs will con.. 
tent me, than whole America. I do not choofe to 
COnfUllle its firength along v/ith our o\vn; becaufe 
in all parts it is the Britiill firength that I confume. 
I ùo not choofe to be caught by a foreign enemy 
at the end of this exhaufiingconflk1; and ftilIlefs 
in the n1idfi of it. I may efcape; but I can make 
no infurance againil fuch an event. Let me add, 
that I do not cboofe \vholly to break the AmerI. 
can fpirit, becaufe it is the fpirit that has made 
tI]e country. 
Lafily, \ve bave no fort of experience in favour 
of force as an infirun1ent in the rule of our colo. 
nies. Their growth and their utility has been 
owing to methods altogether different. Our an. 
cient indulgence has been faid to be purfued to a 
fault. It may be fOe But \ve kno\v, if feeling is 
evidence, that our fault was more tolerable than 
our attempt to lTIcnd it; and our fin far more fa. 
lutary than our penitence. 
Thefe, Sir, are my reafons for not entertaining 
that high opinion of untried force, by 'which many 
gentlemen, for \vhofe fentiments in other particu- 
lars - I have great refpea, feern to be fo greatly 
çaptivated. But there is fiill behind a third con- 
fideration concerning this objea, which ferves to 
determine my opinion on the fort of policy which 
ought 
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ought to be purfued in the management of Ame- 
rica, even ßlore than its population and its com- 
merce, I Inean its temper and charaéler. 
In this ch1.racrer of the Americans, a love of 
freedom is the predominating feature \vhich marks 
and diftinguHhes the whole: and as an ardent is 
always a jealous affeéèion, your colonies become 
fufpicious, reftive, and untracrable, whenever they 
fee the leafi attempt to wrefi from them by force, 
or fhuflle from them by chicane, \vhat they think 
the only advantage \vorth living for. This fierce 
fpirit of liberty is fironger in the EngliIh colonies 
probably than in any other people of the earth; 
'and this from a great variety of powerful caufes ; 
which, to underfiand the true temper of their 
minds, and the direB:ion which this fpirit takes, 
it will not be amifs to lay open fomewhat more 
largely. 
Firfi, the people of the colonies are defcendents 
of Engliíhmen. England, Sir, is a nation, \vhich 
ftill I hope refpecrs, and formerly adored, her free- 
dom. The colonifts emigrated from you, when 
this part of your characrer was moil predomi.. 
nant; and they took this bias and direB:ion the 
moment they parted from your hands. Thcy are 
therefore not only devoted to liberty, but to li- 
berty according to Engliili ideas, and on Englißl 
principles. Abftracr liberty, like other mcrc ab- 
fira8:ions, is not to be found. Liberty inhcl'es in 
VOL. III. E (orne 
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fome fenfibIe objeét; and every nation has formcd 
to itfelf f0111e favourite point, 'which by way of 
eminence becomes the criterion of their happinefs
 
It happened, you kno\v, Sir, that the great con. 
tells for freedom in this country \vere frolll the 
carlicft times chiefly upon the quellion of taxing. 
lVlofi of the contefis in the ancient common- 
'\vealths turned primarily on the right of eleaion 
of magifirates; or on the balance anlong the fe
 
veral orders of the fiate. The qnefiion of nloney 
was not with then1 fo imnlediate. nut in England 
it was otherwife. On this point of taxes the ableft 
pens, and moil eloquent tongucs, have been ex- 
ercifed; the greatefi fpirits have aaed and fuffercd. 
In ordcr to give the fullefi fatisfaéHon concerning 
the inlportance of this point, it "'as not only ne- 
cefTary for thofe \vho in argument defended the 
excellence of the Englifh cOl1fiitution, to infifi on 
this privilege of gr:lnting Inoney as a dry point 
of faél, and to prove, that the right had been ac.. 
knowledged in ancient parchments, and blind 
ufages, to refide in a certain body cJ.lled an houfe 
of conllnons. They \vent l11uch further; they at- 
tenIpted to prove, and they fucceeded, that in 
theory it ought to be fo, from the p
rticular na.. 
ture of a houfe of conlmons, as an imlnediate re- 
prcfentative of the people; \\'hether the old records 
had delivered this oracle or not. 'They took infi- 
nite pains to inculcate, as a fundalnentaI principle, 
that:>>- 
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that, in aU monarchies, the pcople mull in effeB: 
themfelves mediately or inlmediately poífefs the 
po\ver of granting their o\\'n money, or no fhadow 
of liberty could fubfill. The colonies draw from 
you, as ,vith their life-blood, thefe ideas and prin- 
ciples. T'heir love of liberty, as with you, fixed 
and attached on this fpecifick point of taxing. Li- 
berty might be fafc, or might be endangered in 
twenty other particulars, without their being much 
pleafed or alarmed. Here they felt its pulfe; and 
as they found that beat, they thought thelnfelves 
fick or found. I do not fay \vhether they were 
right or 'wrong in applying your general argu- 
ments to their o\vn (.afe. It is not eafy indeed to 
Inake a monopoly of theorems and corollaries. The 
fad is, that they did thus apply thofe general ar- 
guments; and your mode of governing them, 
\vhether through lenity or indolence, through 
\vifdom or miftake, confirmed them in the Í1na- 
gination, that they, as ,ycll as you, had an intereft 
in thefe conlmon principles. 
They \vere further confinned in this pleafing 
èrrour, by the form of their provincial lcgißative 
a{femblies. Their governments are popular in an 
high degree; fOlne are merely popular; in all, the 
popular reprefentative is the 1110ft \\Teighty ; _ and 
this fhare of the people in their ordinary govern- 
Tl1ent never fails to infpire them \"ith lofty fcnti- 
1: 2 luen ts, 
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ments, and \vith a firong averÍÌon from v:hatever 
tends to deprive them of their chief importance. 
If any thing 'were wantíng to this neceffary ope- 
ration a(thc form of government, religion would 
have given it a complete effeB:. Religion, always 
a principle of energy, in this ne\v people, is no 
way \vorn out or impaired; and their mode of 
profelling it is alfo one main caufe of this free 
lþirit. The people are protefiants-; and of that 
kind, which is the moil adverfe to' all implicit fub. 
Iniffion of Inind and opinion. This is a perfuafion 
not only favourable to liberty, but built upon it. 
I do not think, Sir, that the reafon of this averfe- 
nefs in the diífenting churches from all that looks' 
like abfolute government is fo Inuch to be fought 
in their religious tenets, as in their hifiory. Every 
ùne knows that the Roman Catholick religion is 
at leafi coeval ,,,ith moft of the governments wher
 
it prevails; that it has generally gone hand in hand 
with them; and received great favour and every 
kind of fupport fron1 authority. The church of 
England too \vas formed from her cradle under 
the nurfing care of regular government. But the 
diífellting interefts l1ave fprung up in direét oppo- 
fition to all the ordinary po\vcrs of the \yorld; and 
could jufiify that oppofition only on a {hong claiIn 
to natural liberty . Their very exiílence depended 
on the po\verful and unremitted aiTertion of that 
claim. All protcfiantifm, even the rnoft cold and 
pafiive, 
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paffive, is a fort of dHfent. But the religion moft 
prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinemcnt 
op. the principle of refiftance; it is the diffidence 
of diifent; and the proteftantifm of the proteftant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of deno- 
minations, agreeing in nothing but in the commu- 
nion of the lþirit of liberty, is predominant in moil 
of the northern provinces; where the church of 
England, notwithftanding its legal rights, is in 
reality no more than a fort of private fea, not 
compofing moft probably the tenth of the people. 
The colonifis left England when this fpirit was 
high; and in the emigrants \vas the higheft of all: 
and even that fiream of foreigners, which l1as been 
confiantly flowing into thefe colonies, has, for the 
greatcfi part, been compofed of dilrenters from the 
efiabliilullcnts of their feveral countries, and have 
brought with them a temper and charaéter far from 
alien to that of the people with \vhom they mixed. 
Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that fOlne 
gentlcmen object to the latitude of this defcrip.. 
tion; becaufe in the-fouthcrn colonies the church 
of England forms a large body, and has a regular 
eRablifhment. It is certainly true. There is ho\v- 
ever a circulnfiance attending thefe colonies, \vhich, 
in my opinion, fully counterbalances this diffe- 
rence, and makes the fpirit of libcrty Rill more 
high and haughty than in thofe to the north\vard. 
It is that in Virginia and the CJrolinas, they have 
E 3 a vaft 
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a vafi multitude of fiaves. Vthere this is the cafe 
in any part of the \vorld, thofe who are free, are 
by far the 1110fi proud and jealous of their free. 
dOln. Freedom is to theln not only an enjoYlnent, 
but a kind of rank and privilege. Not feeing 
there, that freedom, as in countries where it is a 
common bleffing, and as broad and general as the 
air, 111ay be united \vith nluch abjea toil, with 
great Iniíèry, with all the exterior of fervitude, 
liberty looks, amonga them, like fome
hing that 
is more noble and liberal. I do not mean, Sir, to 
comnlend the fuperiour morality of this fentiment, 
which has at leafi as much pride as virtue in it ; 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The faa 
is fo; and thefe people of the fouthern colonies are 
llluch more firongly, and with an higher and more 
fiubborn fph"it, attached to libcrty than thofe to 
the north,vard. Such \vere all the ancient com- 
mon,vealths; fuch were our Gothick ancefiors;. 
fuch in our days were the Poles; and fuch ,vill be 
allinafiers of fiaves, who are not ilaves thenlfelves
 
In fuch a people the haughtinef3 of domination. 
çombines ,vith the fpirit of fre
dom, fortifies it" 
and renders it invincibl
 
, Permit me, Si
, to add another circumfiancc 
in our colonies, which contributes no mean part:; 

owards the growth and effea of this untraåable 
fpirit. I mean their education. In no country 
perhaps in the ,,'orId is the la,v fo general a fiuùy" 
. The 
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The profeffion itfelf is numerous and po\verfuI; 
and in mofi provinces it takes the lead. The 
greater nUlnber of the deputies fent to the congrefs 
\\'cre lawycrs. But all who read, and moft do 
rcad, endeavour to obtain fOllle fmattering in that 
fcience. I h
ve been told by an eminent bookfel.. 
ler, that in no branch of his bufinefs, after traas 
of popular devotion, were fo many books as thofe 
on the la\V exported to the plantations. The co- 
lonifis have now fallen into the \vay of printing 
them for their O\Vn ufe. I hear that they have 
fold nearly as many of Blackfione's Commentaries 
in An1erica as in England. General Gage marks 
out this difpofition very particularly in a letter on 
your table. He {tates, that all the people in his 
government are lawyers, or fmatterers in la\v; 
and that in BoRon they have been enabled, by 
fuccefsful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of 
one of your capital penal conRitutions. The [mart- 
nefs of debate will fay, that this knowlcdge ought 
to teach theln more clearly the rights of legiíb- 
ture, their obligations to obedicnce, and the pe,. 
l1alties of rebellio
. All this is mighty well. But 
my :I(< honourable and learncd fricnd on the floor, 
,vho condcfccnds to mark what I fay for animad.. 
verfion, will difdain that ground. lIe has heard, 
as well as I, that whcn great honours and grcat 
cmolUlncnts do not win over this knowledge to th
 
· The Attorney General. 
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fcrvice of the nate, it is a formidable adverfary to 
government. If the fpirit be not tamed and broken 
by thefe happy methods, it is fiubborn and litigious. 
.Ilbeunt fludia in mores. This fiudy renders men. 
acute, inquifitive, dexterous, prompt in attack,.. 
ready in defence, full of rcfources. In other coun- 
tries, the people, more firnple, and of a lefs mercu- 
rial call, judge of an ill principle in government 
only by an aaual grievance; here they anticipate 
the evil, and judge of the preffure of the grievance 
by the badnefs of the principle. They augur mif.. 
government at a difiance; and muff the approach 
of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 
The laft caufe of this difobedient fpirit in the 
colonies is hardly Iefs powerful than the reft, as it 
is not merely moral, but laid deep in the natural 
confiitution of things. Three thoufand miles of 
ocean lic between you and them. No contrivance 
can prevent the effed: of this difiance, in weaken.. 
ing government. Seas ron, and months pafs, be- 
tween the order and the execution: and the \vant 
of a fpeedy explanation of a fingle point, is enough 
to defeat a whole fyftem. You have, indeed
 
,vinged minifiers of vengeance, who carry yöur 
bolts in their pounces to the remoteft verge of the 
fea. But there a power fieps in, that limits the 
arrogance of raging paffions and furious elements s 
and L1.YS, "So far fbalt thou go, and no farther e."'" 
'Vho are you, that fhould fret and rage, and bite 
the 
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the chains of nature? - Nothing \vorfe happens to 
you, than does to all nations, who have extenfive 
empire; and it happens in all the forms into which 
empire can be thrown. In large bodies, the cir. 
culation of power muft be lefs vigorous at the ex- 
tremities. Nature has [aid it. The Turk cannot 
govern Ægypt, and Arabia, and Curdifian, as he 
governs Thrace; nor has he .the fame dominion 
in Crimea and Algiers, which he has at Brufa and 
Smyrna. Defpotifm itfelf is obliged to truck and 
huckfter. The Sultan gets fuch obedience as he 
<an. He governs with a loofe rein, that he may 
govern at all; and the whole of the force and vi. 
gour of his authority in his centre, is derived f
om 
a prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain J 
in her provinces, is, perhaps, not fo well obeyed, 
as you are in yours. She complies too; íhe fub. 
.mits; fhe watches times. This is the immutable 
condition, the eternal law, of extenfive and de. 
tached empire. 
Then, Sir, from thefe fix capital fources; of 
defcent; of form of government; of religion 
in the northern provinces; of manners in the 
fouthern; of education; of the remotenefs of 
fituation from the firft mover of governlnen t ; 
from all thefe caufes a fierce fpirit of liberty has 
grown up. It has grown with the growth of the 
people in your colonies, and increafed with thc 
increafe of their \vealth; a fpirit, that unhappily 
meeting 
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lneeting \"lith an exercife of power in England, 
which, however la\vful, is not reconcileable to any 
ideas of liberty, much lefs with theirs, has kindled 
this flallle, that is ready to confume us. 
I do not 11lean to commend either the fpirit in 
this excefs, or the 1110ral caufes \vhich produce it. 
Perhaps a 11l0re fmooth and accommodating fpirit 
of freedom in them would be 11l0re acceptable to 
us. Perhaps iùeas of liberty might be dcfired, 
more reconcileJ.ble with an arbitrary and bound- 
lefs authority. Perhaps \\"e might willi the cola.. 
nifis to be perfuaded, that their liberty is more 
fecure when held in trufi for thelll by us (as their 
-guardians during a perpetual minority) than with 
any part of it in their own hands. But the quef- 
tion is, not whether their fpirit deferves praife Of 
blallle ;-what, in the nallle of God, {hall we do 
\vith it ? You have 
fore you the objea; fuch as 
it is, with all its glories, with ail its imperfeétions 
on its head. You fee the magnitude; the impor- 
tance; the temper; the habits; the diforders. By 
aU thefe confiderations, we are fir9ng1y urged to 
àetennine fomething concerning it. We are called 
upon to fix fonle rule and line for our future con- 
dua, \\"hich 111ay give a little fiability to our po- 
liticks, and prevent the return of fuch unhappy 
deliberations as the prcfent. Every fuch return 
\\"ill bring the Inatter before us in a fiill more un- 
traétable fonn. For, what afionifhing and incre- 
diblç 
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rlible things have \ve not feen already? \Vhat 
lnonfiers have not been generated from this unna- 
tural contention? WhiH1: every principle of au- 
thority and refifiance has been puíhed, upon both 
fides, as far as it \\Tould go, there is nothing [0 
folid and certain, either in rea[oning or in prac- 
tice, that has not been íhaken. Until very lately, 
all authority in Alnerica feemed to be nothing but 
an emanation from yours. Even the popular part 
of the colony confiitution derived all its aétivity, 
and its firfi vital movement, from the pleafure 
()f the crown. \Ve thought, Sir, that the utmon: 
which the di[contented colonifis could do, \vas to 
difiurb authority; we never dreamt they could 
of then1felves fupply it; knowing in general \v!Iat 
an opero[e hufinefs it is, to efiabliíh a government 
abfolutely ne\v. But having, for our purpofes in 
this contention, refolved, that none but an obe- 
dient affembly fhould fit, the hUlnours of the 
people there, finding all paffage through the legal 
channel fiopped, with great violence broke out 
another \vay. SOlne provinces have tried their 

xperiment, as we have tried ours; and theirs has 
fucceedcd. 'They have fonned a government fuf- 
ficient for its purpo[es, without the bufile of a re- 
volution, or the trouble[olne formality of an elec- 
tion. Evident neceffity, and tacit confent, have 
pone the bufine[s in an infiant. So well they 
pave done it? that Lord Dunmore (the account i
 
among 
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among the fraglnents on your tablc) tells you, 
that the new inilitution is infinitely better obeyed 
than the ancient government ever was in it
 
moft fortunate periods. Obedience is \V hat makes 
government, and not the names by which it is 
caned; not the name of governour, as formerly, 
or committee, as at prefent. This new govern- 
ment has originated diredly from the people; and 
Was not tranfmitted through any of the ordinary 
artificial n1edia of a pofitive conftitütion. It was 
not a manufadure ready formed, and tranfmitted 
to them in that condition froln England. The 
evil arifing from hence is this; that the colonifis 
having once found the poffibility of enjoying the 
advantages of order, in the midfi of a firuggle for 
liberty, fuch firuggles will not henceforvlard feern 
fo terrible to the fettled and fober part of man- 
kind, as they had appeared before the trial. 
Purfuing the fame plan of puniíhing by the de- 
nialof the exercife of government to fiill greater 
lengths, \\ye \vholly abrogated the ancient govern.. 
)nent of lVlaffachufet. \Ve \\Tere confident, that 
the firft feeling, if not the very profpeét of anar- 
chy, \.vould infiantly enforce a complete fubmif- 
fion. The experhnent was tried. A new, firange, 
unexpeaed face of things appeared. Anarchy is 
found tolerable. A van: province has now fubfifi- 
ed, and fu bfified in a confiderable degree of health 
and "isour, for near a h
:elYemonth, without go. 
vernour, 
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vcrnour, without publick council, without judges, 
\vithout executive magifirates. Ho\v long it will 
continue in this fiate, or what may arife out of 
this unheard-of fituation, ho\v can the ,vifefi of 
us conjetture? Our late experience has taught us, 
that many of thofe fundamental principles, for- 
merly believed infallible, are either not of the im. 
portance they \\-'ere imagined to be; or that 
.e 
have not at all adverted to fame other far' more 
. important, and far l110re powerful principles, 'which 
entirely over-rule thofe \ve had confidcred as om- 
nipotent. I alll much againfi any further experi... 
ments, \vhich tend to put to the proof any more 
of thefe allo\ved opinions, ,vhich contribute fo 
much to the publick tranquillity. In effecr, ,ve 
fuffer as much at home, by this loofening of all 
ties, and this concufIìon of all eilablHhed opinions, 
as we do abroad. For, in order to prove that the 
Americans have no right to their liberties, \ve are 
every day endc:avouring to fubvert the maxims 
\vhich preferve the whole fpirit of our o\vn. To 
prove that the Alnericans ought not to be free, 
\ve are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom 
itfelf; and \ve never feern to gain a paltry advan- 
 
tage over them in debate, \\'ithout attacking forne 
of thofe principles, or deriding forne of thofe 
feelings, for which our ancefiors have {lied their 
blood. 
But, Sir, in \yifhing to put an end to pernicious-. 
experin1cnts, 
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expe.rilllents, I do not n1can to preclude thè fullelt 
inquiry. Far frolll it. Far tì'om deciding on a 
fudden or partial view, I 'would patiently go round 
and round the fubjeét, and furvey it minutely in 
every raffible afpcét. Sir, if I \\Tere capabJe of en- 
g3ging you to an equal attention, I would flate, 
that, as far as I am capable of difcerning, there are 
but three 'vays of proceeding relatiye to this flub- 
born fpirit, \vhich prevails in your colonies, and 
dillurbs your government. Thefe are-To change 
that fpirit, as inconvenient, by removing the caufes. 
To profecute it as crin1inal. Or, to con1ply with 
it as neceffary. I \vould not be guilty of an im- 
p
rfea enulneration; I can think of but thefe 
three. Another has indeed been flarted, that of 
giving up the coloaies; but it met fo flight a 
reception, that I do not think myfe1f obliged to 
dwell a great vdlilc upon it. It is nothing but a 
little fally of anger, like the fro\vardnefs of peevifu 
children, \vho, \\.hen they cannot get all they 
",'ould have, are refolyed to take nothing. 
The firfl of thefe plans, to change the fpirit as 
inconvenient, by relnoving the caufes, I think is 
the moll like a fyfie111atick proceeding. It is ra- 
(lical in its principle; but it is attended '\yith great 
difficulties, fome of them little íhort, as I conceive, 
of ilnpofiìì)ilities. This will appear by examining 
into the plans which have been propofed. 
/1.s the grO\Villg p0pulation of the colonies is 
evidently 
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evidently one caufe of their refiflance, it \"'as laft 
feffion mentioned in both houies, by men of 
\\Teight, and rectived not \vithout applaufe, that, 
in order to check this evil, it \\Tould be proper for 
the cro\vn to make no furthcr grants of land. But 
to this fchell1
 thcre are t\vo objeåions. The fidt, 
that there is already fo much unfettled land in pri- 
vate hands, as to afford rOOln for an immenfe fu- 
ture population, although the cro\vn not only 
withheld its grant
, but annihilated its foil. If 
this be the cafe, then the only effeå: of this avarice 
of defo1ation, this hoarding of a royal wildernefs, 
,vould be to raife the value of the pofTeßìons in 
the hands of the great private monopoliH:s, with- 
out any adequate check to the growing and alarm- 
ing mifchief of population. 
But if you flopped your grants, \vhat \vould be 
the confequence? The people would occupy \virh- 
out grants. They have already fo occupied in 
many pLlCes. You cannot fiation garrifons in 
every part of thefe deferts. If you drive the people 
from one place, they will carryon their annual 
tillage, anù remO\Te with their flocks and herds to 
another. l'vIauy of the people in the back fettle.. 
ments arc already little attachcd to particular iìtu- 
ations. Already they have topped the .Apalachian 
D10untains. FrOln thence they behold before rheIn 
an imll1enfe plain, one yafi, rich, level mCJJo\\' ; 
a [quare of fi\T(:' hundred miles. Over this they 
'wouILI 
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would \vander, \vithout a poffibility of refiraint; 
they V\'ould change their manners with the habits 
of their life; would foon forget a government, by 
which they were difowned; would become hordes 
of Engliíh Tartars; and, pouring down upon your 
unfortified frontiers a fierce and irrefifiible cavalty,' 
become mafiers of your governours and your coun- 
fellors, your colleB:ors and comptrollers, and of 
all the llaves that adhered to them. Such ,vould, 
and, in no long time, nluft be, the effea of at- 
tempting to forbid as a crime, and to fupprefs as 
an evil, the cömmand and bleffing of Providencej 
" Incteafe and multiply." Such would be the 
happy refult of an endeavour to keep as a lair of 
wild beafts, that earth, which God, by al1 exprefs 
charter, has given to the children of men. Far 
different, and furely much ,vifcr, bas been our 
policy hitherto. Hitherto we have invited our 
people by every kind of boun ty, to fixed efiablifh- 
ments. \Ve have invited the hufbandman to look 
to authority for his title. \Ve 11ave taught him 
þioufiy to believe in the lTIyfierious virtue of wax 
and parchment. We have thrown each traß: of 
land, as it ,vas peopled, into diftrias; that the 
ruling pö\ver filould never be 'wholly out of fight.. 
'Ve have fettled all we could; and we have carc- 
fully attended every fettIement with govcrnn1ent. 
Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as \-veII as 
for the reafons I have jufi given, I think this nc\V 
projeéì: 
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projeét of hedging-in population to be neither 
prudent nor praé1icable. 
To impoverifh the colonies in general, and in 
particular to arrefi the noble courfe of their ma- 
rinc enterprifes, \\'ould be a more eafy taík. I 
freely confefs it. "\Ve have {hewn a difpofition to 
a fyficm of this kind; a difpofition even to con- 
tinue the refiraint after the offence; looking on 
ourfelves as rivals to our colonies, and perfuaded 
that of courfe we mull gain all that they fhalllofc. 
Much mifchief \ve may certainly do. The po\ver 
inadequate to all other things is often more than 
fufficient for tHis. I do not look on the direcr 
and immediate po,ver of the colonies to refill our 
violence, as very formidable. In this, høwever, I 
may be millaken. But 'when I confider, that we 
have colonies for no purpofe but to be ferviceable 
to us, it feems to my poor underfianding a little 
prepollerous, to make them unferviceable, in order 
to kecp them obedient. It is, in truth, nothing 
rnoré than the old, and, as I thought, exploded 
problem of tyranny, \vhich propofes to beggar its 
fubjeéts into {ubmiffion. But rcnlember, \vhen 
you hllve completed your fyfiem of impoverifh- 
ment, that nature fiill proceeds in her ordinary 
courfe; that difcontent will increafe \vith mifery; 
and that there are critical moments in the fortune 
of all fiates" when they who are too \vcak to COD- 
VOL. III. F tribute 
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tribute to your profperity, may be {hong enough 
to complete your ruin. Spoliatis ar111a luperfunt. 
The temper and charaéter, w-hich prevail in our 
colonies, are, I am afraid, unalterable by any hu- 
man art. \Ve cannot, I fear, fallify the pedigree 
of this fierce people, and perfuadc them that they 
a.re not fprung from a nation, in whofe veins the 
blood of freedom circulates. The language in 
,,-hich they ,vould hear you tell them this tale, 
,vould detcét: the ilnpofition; your fpeech would 
betray you. An Engliíhman is the unfittefi: per.. 
fon on earth to argue another EngliíhmaI1 into 
navery. 
I think it is nearly as litt1e in our power to 
change their republican religion, as their free de- 
ièent; or to fubftitute the ROlnan Catholick, as a 
, 
penalty; or the Church of England, as an im- 
provement. The lllode of inquifition and dra- 
gooning is going out of faíhion in the old world; 
and I fhould not confide much to their efficacy in 
the new. The education of the Americans is alfo 
on the falTIe unalterable bottolTI \vith their reli- 
gion. \T ou cannot pcr[uade theln to burn their 
books of curious fcier1ce; to banifh their lawyers 
from the courts of law; or to quench the lights 
of their affemblies, by rcfufing to choofe thofe 
perfons who are beft rcad in their privileges. It 
would be no lefs i111praéticablc to think of whoUy 
annihilating 
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annihilating the popular afTemblies, in which thefe 
lav;yers fit. The army, by 'which we mull: govern 
in their placc, ,vould be far more chargeable to 
us; not quite fo effeétual; and perhap
, in the 
end, full as difficult to be kept in obedience. 
'Vith r
g<lrd to the high arifiocratick fpirit of 
Virginia and the fou thcrn :olonies, it has been 
propofed, I kno\v, to re 
uce it, by dedaring a ge- 
neral enfranchifen1f'nt of their flaves. This pro- 
jeB: has had it
 advoc<Jtcs and panegyrifis; yet I 
nevcr coulJ argu
 myfe1f into any opinion of it. 
Slaves are often much attached to their mailers. 
A general wild offer of liberty, \vould not ahvays 
be accepted. Hiftory furniíhes fe\v in fiances of it. 
It is f0111etimes as hard to perfuade flaves to be 
frce, as it is to compel freelnen to be fiaves: and 
in this aufpicious fchclne, \ve :lhould have both 
thefe plcafing tafks on our hands at once. But 
'when \ve talk of enfranchifement, do we not per.. 
ccive that the American mailer may enfranchife 
too; and arm fcrvile hands ir.. c1efence of freedom? 
A lTIcafurc to 'which other peopl
 have had re. 
courfe morc than once, and not without fuccef
, 
in a defpcrate fituat!on of their affairs. 
Slaves as thefe unfortur.ate black peoplc are, and 
dull as all mcn 
_re from fiavery, mufi they not a 
little fufpcét the offer of freedom froln that very 
nation which has fold thetn to their prefent maf. 
tcrs? From that nation, one of whofe cau[es of 
F 2 quarrel 
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quarrel wiih thofe ma{tel"S, is their rcfufal to deal 
any nlore in thz..t inhunlan traflìck? A.n offer of 
freedo111 from England, \vould COIne rather oddly, 
fhipped to thein in an African veffel, \vhich is re- 
fufed an entry into the ports of Virginia or Caro- 
lina, v:ith a cargo of three hundred Angola ne- 
groes. It would be curious to fee the Guinea 
captain attelnpting at the fame infiant to publifh 
his proclanlation of liberty, and to advcrtife his 
fale of fl:lves. 
But let us fuppofe all thefe moral difficulties got 
over. The ocean reInains. You cannot pump 
this dry; and as long as it continues in its prefent 
bed, fa long all the califcs \vhich weakcn authority 
by difiance 'will continue. "Y e gods, annihilate 
" but fpace and till1e, and 111ake two lovers 
" happy!" -,vas a pious and pafiìonate prayer; 
-but juft as reafonable, as Inany of the ferious 
wiíhes of very grave and folemn politicians. 
If then, Sir, it feems almofi defperate to think 
of any alterative courfe, for changing the ffioral 
caufes (and not quite eafy to relTIOVe the natural) 
which produce prej udices irreconcileable to the 
late exercife of our authority; but that the fpirit 
infallibly will continue; and, continuing; \\Till pro- 
duce fuch effeéts, as no,v elnbarrafs us; the fccond 
mode under confideration is, to profecutc that 
fpirit in its overt acrs, as criminal. 
At this propofition, I nlufi paufe a moment. 
The 


, 
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The thing feems a great deal too big for my ideas 
of jurifprudence. It íhould feern, to my \vay of 
conceiving fuch 111atters, that there is a very \yide 
difference in rcafon and policy, bet\\Teen the mode 
of proceeding- on the irregular conduél: of fcatter- 
ed individu
l!S, or even of bands of nlen, \vho 
dîfiurb ord
r within the Hate, and the civil dif- 
fentions ,,'hich nl:lY, Froln tinle to time, on great 
quefiions, agitate the feveraI cOlnmunities which 
compofe a great empire. It looks to me to be 
narro\v and ped211tick, to apply thc ordinary ideas 
of criminal jui1icc to this great publick contefi. 
1 do not kno\v the Inethod of dra\ving up an in- 
òiétment againfi: an wholë people. I cannot infult 
and ridicule the fedings of Il1iHions of Iny fel- 
low creatures, as Sir Ed".ard Coke infulted one 
excellent individual (Sir \Valter Raleigh) at the 
bar. 1 anI not ripe to pafs fentence on the gravefl: 
publick bodies, entrufieJ \\'ith magiftracies of great 
authority and dignity, and charged ,vith thc fafety 
of their fellow-ci
izcns, upon thc ycry flme title 
that I am. I rC:llly think, tlut for \\"ife men thi.s is 
not judicious; for tòber nlen, not decent; for Ininds 
t inc1ured with humanity, not Inild and merciful. 
Pcrh:lps, Sir, I aln nlifiaken in Iny idea of an 
empire, a., diftinguifhed froln a lingle fiate or 
kingdom. But my idca of it is this; that an elTI- 
pire is the aggregate of many flatcs, under one 
COlnmon head; \vhethcr this hC:ld be a monarch, 
F 3 or 
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or a pre1Îding republick. It docs, in fuch confii. 
tutions, frequently happen (and nothing but the 
difmal, cold, dead uniformity of fèrvitude can 
prevent its happening) that the fubordinate parts 
have many local privileges and ilnmunities. Be.. 
t\veen thefe privileges, and the fuprelne COlTIffiOn 
authority, the line may be extremely nice. Of 
courfe difputes, often too, very bitter difl'utes, 
and much ill blood, will arife. But though ev
ry 
privilege is an exemption (in the cafe) from the 
ordina
y exercife of the fupreme authority, it is 
no denial of it. The claÏ1n of a privilege fl,_ffiS 
rather ex vi termini, to imply a fuperiour power. 
For to talk of the privileges of a flate or of a per
 
fon, who has no fuperiour, is hardly any bettcr 
than fpeaking nonfenfe. No,,', in fuch unfortu- 
nate quarrels, among the componcnt parts of a 
great political union of COllll11Unities, I can fcarcely 
conceive any thing more cOlnpìetely imprudent, 
than for the head of the empire to infifi, that, if 
any privilege is pleaded againft his will, or his aéts, 
that his whole authority is dcnied; infi:antly to 
proclaim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put 
the offending provinces under thc ban. 'Vill not 
this, Sir, very foon teach the provinces to make 
no diftinaions on their part? Will it not tcach 
them that the government, againft \vhich a cbiIn 
of liberty is tantamount to high treafon, is a go., 
'
r
m
n
 
o ,v
1Ïçh fubmiflìon is equivalent to 
:gavery 
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fla\"ery? It nlay not always be quite convenient 
to imprefs dependent communities with fuch an 
idea. 
"Teare indeed, in all difputes with the colonies, 
by the necefiìty of things, the judge. It i;; true, 
Sir. But I confefs, that the charaB:er of judge in 
my own caufe, is a thing that frightens 111e. In- 
fiead of filling llle with pride, I am exceedingly 
humbled by it. I cannot proceed with a fiern, 
affilred, judicial confidence, until I find myfelf in 
fomething more like a judicial charaéter. I muft 
h:lve thefe hefitations as long as I am compellcd to 
recolleét, that, in my little reading upon fuch con- 
teRs as thefe, the fenfe of mankind has, at leafi, as 
often decided againfi the fuperiour as the fubordi 
nate power. Sir, let 111e add too, that the opi- 
nion of my having faille abfiraét right in nlY fa"!' 
vour would not put me much at my eafe in par.. 
fing fentcnce; unlefs I could be fure, that therc 
\\rere no rights which, in their exercife under cer- 
tain circunlfiances, \vere not the mofi. odious of 
all wrongs, and the mofi vexatious of all injufiice. 
Sir, thde confiderations have great weight with 
me, when I find things fa circumfi:anccd, that I 
fce the fame party, at once a civil litigant againft 
me in point of right, and a culprit before me; 
\vhile I fit as criminal judge, on aB:s of his, whofe 
moral quality is to be decided upon the lllerits of 
that very litigation. l\Icn are evcry no\v and thcn 
F 4 put, 
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put, by the complexity of hUlnan affairs, into 
firange iÌtuations; but jufiice is the fame, let the 
judge be in ,vhat iÌtuation he will. 
There is, Sir, alfo a circumfiancè ,vhich COll- 
vinces Ine, that this mode of criminal proceeding 
js not (at'leafi in the prefent fiagc of our contefi) 
altogether expedient; \\Thich is nothing lefs than 
the conduét of thofe very per[ons \vho have feen1ed 
to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebellion 
in IVlaflàchufet's Bay, as they had formerly addref- 
fèd to have traitors brought hither under an aå: 
of Henry the Eighth, for trial. For though re- 
bellion is declared, it is not proceeded againft as 
fuch; nor have any fteps been taken towards the 
appreheniÌon or conyiétion of any individual of- 
fender, either on our late or our former addrefs ; 
but modes of public coercion have been adopted, 
and fùch as have much more refemblance to a fort 
of qualified hofiility towards an independent po\ver 
than th
 puniíhment of rebellious fubjecrs. All 
this feems rather inconfiftent; but it íhews ho\v 
difficult it is to apply thefe juridical ideas to our 
prefent cafe. 
In this fituation, let us ferioußy and coolly pon... 
der. vVhat is it we have got by all our Inenaces, 
\vhich have been many and ferocious? . vYhat ad- 
vClDtage have we derived fron1 the penal laws \ve 
have paffed, and which, for the tilue, have been 
fevere and nUlIlcrous? \Vhat advances have ""e 
. madr 
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made towards our objeå:, by the fending of a force, 
which) by land and fea, is no contelnptible firength? 
lIas the diforder abated? Nothing lefs.-:- \Vhen I 
fee things in this fituation, aftcr fuch confident 
hopes, bold pronlifes, and active exertions, I can- 
not, for my life, avoid a fufpicion, that the plan 
itfdf i
 not correaly right. 
If thcn the removal of the caufes of this fpirit 
of Anlerican liberty be, for the greater part, or 
rather entirely, imprac1icaþle; if the ideas of crÌ- 
Ininal procefs be inapplicable, or, if applicable, are 
in the highefi degree inexpedient, what ,vay yet 
remains? No ,vay is opcn, but the third and lafi- 
to comply ,vith thc Anlerical1 fpirit as necdfary; 
or, if you pleafe to fubinit to it, as a neceffary 
evil. 
If \ve adopt this mode; if 'we mean to conci- 
liate and concede; let us fee. of what naturc the 
conceffion ought to be: to afcertain the nature of 
our conceffion, we mufi look at their complaint. 
The colonies cOinplain, that they have not the 
characreriftick Inark and feal of Britiíh freedom. 
They cOlnpIain, th:lt they are taxed in a parlia- 
Incnt, in which they are Lot reprefented. If you 
mean to fJtisfy thcll1 at all, you mull fatisfy thenl 
\vith regard to this cOlnplaint. If you nlean to 
pleafe any peopk, you n1ufi give thclu the boor\ 
\vhich they afk; not ,,-hat you may think bçtter
 
for them, but of a l
ind totally diffcrent. $v.çh an;" 
aéì 
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ad may be a \vife regulation, but it is no conce!: 
1Ìon; \vhereas our prefent theme is the mode of 
giving fatisfaétion. 
Sir, I think you lTIUft perceive, that I am re- 
folved this day to have nothing at all to do with 
the queftion of the right of taxation. Some gen- 
tlemen fiartle-but it is true: I put it totally ÐUt 
of the queftion. It is lefs than nothing in ITIY con- 
fider ation. I do not indeed wonder, nor ,vill you, 
Sir, that gentlemen of profound learning are fond 
of difplaying it on this profound fubjeét. But 
my confideration is narrow, confined, and wholIy 
limited to the policy of the queftion. I do not ex- 
amine, \vhether the giving a,yay a man's moncy 
be a power excepted and refervcd out of the gene- 
ral truft of government; and how far all mankind, 
in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exercife 
of that right by the charter of nature. Or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, a right of taxation is ne.. 
ceffarily involved in the general principle of legif... 
lation, and infeparable from the ordinary fupreme 
power. Thefe are deep quefiions, where great 
names militate againft each other; wherc reafon 
is perplexed; and an appeal to authorities only 
thickens the confufion. For high and reverend 
authorities lift up their heads on both fides; and 
therc is no fure footing in the middle. This point 
is the great Serbonian bog, betwixt Damiala and 

lollnt Cafius old, 'u.lhere armies wbole have funk. I 
dq 
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do not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, 
t110ugh in fuch refpeétable company. The quef- 
tion \\iith 11le is, not \vhether you have a right to 
render your people mif
rable; but \vhet,her it is 
not your intercft to make them happy. It is not, 
,,,hat a lawyer teHs me, I may do; but what hu- 
manity" reafon, and jufiice, tell me, I ought to do. 
Is a politick aa the \vorfe for being a generous 
one? Is no conceffion proper, but that \vhich is 
made frool your ,,'ant of right to keep \vhat you 
grant? Or does it leIren the grace or dignity of 
relaxing in the exercife of an odious cbiln, becaufe 
you have your evidence-room full of titles, and 
your magazines fluffed with anns to enforce thein? 
What fignify all thofe titles, and all thofe anlls? 
Of wr.at avail are they, \,'hen the reafon of the 
thing tells Ine, that the .affertion of my title is the 
lofs of my fuit; and that I could do nothing but 
\vound nlyfelf by the ufe of my own weapons? 
Such is fiedfafily my opinion of the ab[olute ne.. 
ceffity of keeping up the concord of this empire by 
a unity of fpirit, though in a diverfity of opera
 
tions, tlut, if I \,'cre fure the colonifis had, at their 
lc
ving this country, fealcd a rcgubr cOll1paa of 
fervitudc; that they had [olenlnly abjurcd all the 
rights of citizens; that they had Inade a VO\V to 
renounce all idcas of liberty for them and thcir 
}loficrity, to all gcnerJ.tlons, yet I fhould hold 
Jnyfclf obliged to confonn to the temp
r I found 
univcrfJIIy 
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univerfally prevalent in my own day, and to go. 
vern two n1Íllion of Inen, impatient of fervitude, 
on the principles of freedom. I am not determin- 
ing a point of law; I anI refioring tranquillity ; 
and the general charaåer and fituation of a people 
mull determine 'what fort of government is fitted 
for them. That point nothing elfe can or ought 
to dcternlÏne. 
My idea therefore, \rithout confidering whether 
we yield as lnatter of right, or grant as matter of 
favour, is to admit the people of Ollr colonies into an 
illterefl in the l'onflitution; and, by recording that 
adlnifiion in the journals of parlialnent, to give 
them as firong an a{furance as the nature of the 
thing ,\Till admit, that ,ve mean for ever to ad- 
here to that folemn declaration of fyfielnatick in- 
dulgence. 
Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue aa, 
upon its underfiood principle, might have ferved 
to {he,,,, that \ve intended an unconditional abate- 
ment of the exercifc of a taxing power. Such a 
mcafure WJ.S then fuf1Ìcient to rClnove all fufpicion, 
and to give perfeél: content. But unfortunate 
events, fince that time, 111ay 11lake foæething fur- 
ther necefiàry; and not more neceffary for the fa- 
tisfaltion of the colonies, than for the dignity and 
confiftency of our own future proceedings. 
I have takcn a very incorreå me:lfure of the 
l,UfrJO!jtio
1 of the haufe, if this propofal in itfelf 
".ould 
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\vould be received with diIlike. I think, Sir, \\re 
have fe\v American financiers. But our misfor- 
tune is, ,ve are too acute; \\re are too exquifite in 
our conjeétures of the future, for men oppreffed 
with fuch great and prefent evils. The lTIOre mo- 
derate alTIOng the oppofers of parliamentary con- 
cefiÌon freely confefs, that they hope no good from 
taxation; but they apprehend the colonifis have 
further views; and if this point were conceded, 
they ,vould infiantly attack the trade-laws. Thefe 
gentlemen are convinced, that this ,vas the inten- 
tion from the beginning; and the quarrel of the 
Americans \vith taxation was no more than a cloke 
and cover to this defign. Such has been the lan- 
guage evcn of a '*' gentlelnan of real moderation, 
and of a n:ltural temper fo well adjufied to fair and 
equal go
ernment. I am, however, Sir, not a little 
furprifed at this kind of difcourfe, whenevcr I 
hear it; and I am the lTIOre furprifed, on account 
of the arguments ,vhich I confiantly find in COIn- 
pany with it, and \vhich arc often urged from the 
L'lme mouths, and on the fame day. 
For inftance, when ,ve allege, that it is againft 
reafon to tax a people under fo many refiraints in 
trade as the Americans, the t noble Lord in the 
blue ribband {hall tell you, that the refiraints on 
trade are futile and ufetefs; of no advantage to us, 
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and of no burthen to thofe on \,Thorn they are irn- 
pofed; that the trade to America is not iècured 
by the aas of navigation, but by the natural and 
irfefifi:ible advantage of a conlmercial preference. 
Such is the merit of the trade la\VS in this pof- 
ture of the debate. But 'when firong internal cir- 
cUlllfiances are urged againfl: the taxes; when the 
fchenle is di{fcéted; \vhen experience and the na- 
ture of things are brought to prove, and do plove, 
the utter impoffibility of obtaining an effcé1:ive re- 
vcnue from the colonies; when thefe things are 
prcffed, or rather prefs themfclves, fo as to drive 
the advocates of colony taxes to a clear admiffion 
of the futility of the fcheme; then, Sir, the ilcep- 
iog trade laws revive froin their trance; and this 
ufelefs taxation is to be kept facred, not for its 
own fake, but as a counter-guard and fecurityof 
the la'ws of trade. 
Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws \vhich are 
n1ifchievous, in ordcr to preferve trade laws that 
arc ufelefs. Such is the wifdoln of our plan in 
both its nlClnbcrs. They are feparatcIy given up 
as of no value, and yet one is always to be de. 
fended for the fake of the other. But I cannot 
agree with the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet 
froln whence he feenls to have borro\ved thefe 
ideas, concerning the inutiiity of the tr .Ide Inv!1). 
For without idolizing them, I am fure ttcy are 
:fiill, in many \vays, of great U[è to us; al
d i
 
fOfl11er 
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former times, they have been of the greJ.teq:. They 
do confine, and they do greatly narrow, the mar- 
ket for the Americans. But my perfecr convic- 
tion of this, does not help me in the leall: to dif- 
cern bow the revenue laws fonn any fecurity 
whatfoever to the COlnmercial regulations; or that 
thefe commercial regulations are the true ground 
of the quarrel; or, that the giving \\ray in any 
one inftance of authority, is to lofe all that may 
remain unconceded. 
One faa is clear and indifputable. The publick 
and avo\ved origin of this quarrel, ,vas on taxa.. 
tion. This quarrel has indeed brought on ne\v 
difputes on new quefiions; but certainly the leaft 
bitter, and the fewell: of all, on the trade la\\,ps. To 
judge which of the two be the real radical caufe of 
quarrel, we have to fee \vhether the conlmercial 
difpute did, in order of tÏ1ne, precede the difpute 
{)n taxation? There is not a :íhadow of eyidencc 
for it. Next, to enable us to judge \\"hethcr at 
t]1Ìs moment a diílike to the trade laws be the real 
caufe of quarrel, it is abfolutely neceífary to put 
the taxes out of the qucfiion by a repeal. See ho\v 
the Americans acr in this pofition, and then you 
\vill bc able to difcern correaIy \vhat is the true 
objccr of the controverfy, or \vhether any contro.. 
verfy at all will remain? Unlefs you confent to rc.. 
move this caufc of difference, it is impoffible, \vith. 
decency, 
o affcrt that the difpute is not upon 
what 
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,,'hat it is avowed to be. And I would, Sir, re.. 
commend to your ferious confideration, whether 
it be prudent to fonn a rule for punifhing people, 
not on their own aas, but on your conjeåures? 
Surely it is prepofterous at the very beft. It is 
not jufiifying your anger, by their mifconduB:; 
but it is converting your ill-will into their delin- 
quency. 
But the colonies will go further.-Alas! alas! 
\vhen will this fpcculating againfi faa and reafon 
end ?-"\Vhat ,vill quiet thdè panick fears which 
we entertain of the hofrile effecr of a conciliatory 
conduét? Is it true, that no cafe can cxifi:, in which 
it is proper for the fovercign to accede to the de- 
fires of his difcontented fubjeéts? Is there any 
thing peculi.lr in this cafe, to make a rule for it- 
felf? Is aU authority of courfe loft, when it is not 
puíhed to the extreme? Is it a certain maxim, 
that, the fewer caufes of difTatisfaB:ion are left by 
government, the more the fubjeB: will be inclined 
to refift and rebel ? 
All thefe objeaions bcing in Faa no Inore than 
fufpicions, conjecrures, divinations, formed in de- 
:fiance of Faa and experience; they did not, Sir, 
difcourage me from entertaining the idea of a 
conciliatory conceffion, founded on the principles 
which I have jufi: ftated. 
In forming a plan for this purpofe, I endeavoured 
to put myfelf in that frame of mind, \vhich was 
the 


" 
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the moil natural, and the 11l0fl: reafonable; and 
which \vas certainly the mòfl: probable 11lCanS of 
fecuring me from all crrour. I fet out 'with a pcr- 
fca diilruil of mv o\'\'n abilities; a total renunci- 
- 
ation of evcry fpcculation of 11lY o\vn; 
nd with 
a profound rcverence for the \\ ifdOln of our an- 
ceilors, v.rho have left us the inheritance of fa 
happy a confiitution, and fa ilouriíhing an clllpirc, 
and \"h:lt is a thouiànd tilnes more Ycllu:lbIc, the 
treafury of the 111axinls an.J principles \\'hich form- 
ed the one, and obtained the other. 
During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the 
Aufirian f:l111ily, whencver they ,vere at a lor:, in 
the Spanifh councils, it \\'as COl1l1110n for their 
fiatcfnlcn to fay, that they ought to confult the 
genius of Philip the Sccond. The genius of Philip 
the Sccond 11light miflcad thenl; and the iG'ue ('f 
their afflÍrs {hewed, that thcy had not chofci1 the 
moil pcrfca ft:lndard. But, Sir, I 
un fure th:lt 
I Íhall not be mifled, \vhen, in a cafe or conlli- 
tutional diflìcu1ty, I confuÌt the gcnius of th
 
En g lifll confiitution. Confultinrr at that oracIe 
,
 
(it v\>as \vith all duc humility and picty) I found 
four capital examples in a fimiIar clfe bcforc Ine: 
thofe of Ireland, 'Vales, Chcfl:cr, and Darham. 
Ircbnd, bcforc the Enn-li:Cl con q ueft, thouO"h 
D D 
never govcrncd by a dcíi)otick pO\\Tr, Iud no par- 
liament. 110\'1 far thc Englifh pJrliamcnt itfèlf 
\
tas at th:lt tilTIC modelled according to the prefcnt 
VOL. III. G form, 
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fonn, IS difputed alTIOng antiquaries. But ,,
e 
have all the reafon in the ,\Todd to be affurcd, 
that a form of parliaulent, fuch as England then 
enjoyed, !he infiantly communicated to Ireland; 
and "rc are equally fure that almofi every fuccef- 
five iInprOyellent in confiitutional liberty, as faft 
as it \\Tas made here, \vas tranfmit ted thither. The 
feudal baronage, and the 
eudal knighthood, the 
roots of our primitive confiitution, were early 
tranfphnted into that foil; and gre\v and flourifh- 
eù there. I\1agna Charta, if it did not give us ori- 
ginally the haufe of COlnlnons, gave us at leLlfi a 
houfe of COllUllons of 
.cight and confequence. 
But your ancefiors did not churliíhly fit down 
.llone to the fcall of Ma
na Charta.. Ireland \\Tas 
lnade illllnediate1y a pLlrtaker. This benefit of 
.Englifh laws and liberties, I confefs, ,vas not at 
firfi extended to all Ireland. l\1ark the confe- 
quence. Engliíh authority and Engliíh liberty had 
cxaéHy the falTIe boundaries. Your i1:andard could 
never be advanced an inch before your privileges.. 
Sir John l)avis fhe\\Ts beyond a doubt, that the 
refufal of a general cOlnlnunication of thefe rights
 
was the true caufe why Ireland was five hundred 
years in íu?duing; and afte.r the vain projeéts of 
a military govennnent, attelnpted in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, it ,vas foon difcovered, that 
nothing could make that country Englifh, in ci- 
vility and allegiance, but your laws and your 
forms 
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forms of le
iílature. It \vas not Englifh arms, but 
the Englifh confiitution, that conquered Ireland. 
From that time, Ireland has ever had a general 
parliament, as fhe had before a partial parlialnent. 
You changed the people; you altered the religion; 
but you never touched the form or the vital fub- 
fiance of free govcrnment in that kingdom. You 
depofcd kings; JOu rdlored theln; you altered 
the fucceffion to theirs, as ,veIl as to your o\vn 
cro\vn; but you never altered their conftitution ; 
the principle of \\'hich \vas refpeaed by ufurpa- 
tion; refiored with the reíloration of monarchy, 
and efiablifhed, I trufi, for ever, by the glorious 
Revolution. This has made Ireland the great and 
flouriíhing kingdom that it is; and from a dif: 
grace and a burthcn intolerablc to this nation, has 
rendcred her a principal part of our fireegth and 
ornament. This country cannot be faid to have 
evcr formaHy taxed her. The irreg-ular things 
done in the confufion of mighty troubles, and on 
the hinge of great revolutions, even if all \,'ere 
done that is faid to have been done, form no ex. 
ample. If they have any effecr in argulnènt, they 
make an exception to prove the rule. None of 
your own liberties could fiand a InOlnent if the 
clfual devÌ3.tions from them, at fuch tilnes, \,'cre 
fuffercd to be ufcd as proofs of their nullity. By 
the lucrative aluount of fuch cafual breaches in the 
C 2 connitution, 
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conftitütion, judge \vhat the {tated and fixed i"111t.. 
of fupply has been in that kingdoill. Your lriíh: 
penfioners \vould ftarve, if they had no ,other fund 
to live on than taxes granted by Englifh autho- 
1 ity. rrurn your eyes to thofe popuhr grants 
fr01l1 ,,-hence 
ll your great fupplies are come; 
and learll to refpca that only fouree of publiek 
\\?ealth in the Britifh cillpire. 
IVIy next eX:.lmple is \Vales. This country \\?as 
iåid to be reduced by I-Icnry the Third. It was 
bid lTIore truly to be fo by Ed\vard the Firfi. But 
though thcn conquered, it was not looked upon 
as any part of the realnl of England. Its old con- 
fiitution, 'whate\Tr that 111ight have been, \vas de- 
fì:royed; and no good onc ,,?as fubfiituted in its 
pIaee. The care of that trad: was put into the 
hands of lords 111 arehers-a form of governlnent 
of a very fin gular kind; a firClnge heterogencous 
Inonfter, fomething bet\yeen hofiility and govern- 
ment; perhaps it has a fort of refeillblance, ac- 
cording to the 111 odes of thofc tilDes, to that of 
cOITl111ander in chief at prefent, to WhOlll all civil 
potNer is granted LlS fecondary. The 111anners of 
the \VeHh nation follo\ved the genius of the go- 
vcrnillent; the people \vere ferocious, refiive, fa- 
vage, and :uncultivated; fometimes compofed, 
never pacified. 'Vales \vithin itfelf, \vas in per- 
petual difordcr; and it kept t1:e frontier of Eng- 
land 
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-bnd in perpetual alanll. 
eneíìts from it to the 
fiate, there \yere none. 'VaJe
 \\'2.5 only known 
to England by incurfion and invafion. 
Sir, during that :flate of things, parli
l111ent was 
not idle. They attempted to fubduc the fierce 
fpirit of the 'VeHh by all forts of rigorous b\\TS. 
They prohibited by fbtlite the fending all forts of 

nl1S into vVaks, as you prohibit by proclan1:ltion 
(with forrething more of doubt on the kgality) 
the fending arms to America. Th
y difarmecl tl
e 
'VeHh by ftatute, as you attelnptcd, (but ftill \\ it11 
Inore queftion on the legality) to difarm Ncw 
I:nghnd by an ini1:ruétion. They 111ade 
n ad to 
-drab offenders froln T\V ale
 into England f)r trial, 
as you have done (but with 111 ore hard11Úp) with 
regard to America. By another acr, wh
re one 
of t!Jc parties was an Engliíhman, they ord.linLd, 
th.lt his trial !hould be always by .Engliíh. They 
rnade acrs to refirain trade, as you do; and they 
prevented the W cUh froln the ufe of fairs 
lnd 
markets, as you do the Al11ericans from fi!h
rics 
and foreign ports. In !hort, 'when the ft..tutc- 
book was not quite fo much fwelled as it is no\v, 
you find no le[5 than fifteen acrs of pen
tl regula- 
tion on the fubjecr of \Vales. 
I-Icre we rub our hands-A fine body of prece- 
òcnts for the authority of parliaillent and the ufe 
-of it !-I adnlit it fully; and pray add 1ike\\'if
 to 
-thefe precedents, that all the while, 'Vales rid th.Ís 
G 3 kingJoln 
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kingdoln like an incubus; that it was an unprofit.. 
able and oppreffive burthen; and that an Engliíh- 
Inan travelling in that country could not go fix 
yards from the high road without being 111ur- 
dered. 
The 111arch of the human mind is fio\v. Sir, it 
'was not, until.fter hvo hundred years, difcovered, 
that by an etern3.1 Ll\v, Prçvidence had decreed 
vexation to violence; and poverty to rapine. Your 
ancefiors did however at length open their eycs to 
the in hufbandry of injufiice. They found that 
the tyranny of a free people could of all tyrannies 
the lean: be endurcd; and that laws made againfi: 
a whole nation 'were not the lTIofi effeB:ual me- 
thods for fecuring its obedience. Accordingly, in 
the twenty-feventh year of I-Ienry VIII. the courfe 
was entirely altered. \Vith a preamble fiating the 
entire and pcrfeét rights of the cro\vn of England, 
it gave to the WeHh all the rights and privileges 
of Engliíh fubjeéts. A political order \vas cfiab. 
liíhed; the military power gave way to the civil; 
the r
larches were turned into counties. But that 
a nation íhould have a right to Englifil liberties, 
and yet no {hare at all in the fundamental fecurity 
of thefe liberties, the grant of their own propcrty, 
feemed a thing fo incongruous; that eight years 
_ aftcr, that is, in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a 
complete and not ill-proportioned reprefentation 
by counties and boroughs was beftowed upon 
\Vales, 
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"\Vales, by aB: of parliament. From th'lt moment, 
as by a charm, the tUlTIUltS fubfided; obedience 
,,?as refiored; peace, order, and civilization, fol- 
Io\ved in the train of liberty-When the day-fiar 
of the Eno-liih confiitution had arifen in their 
o 
hearts, all was harmony within and without- 


Simul alba nautis 
Stdla rcfu!fìt, 
Dcjluit faxis agitatlls humor: 
Concidunt venti,fllgÙllltque nubes: 
Et 1llinax ('luòd fie valuere) ponto 
Unda rcczl11zbit. 


rhe very fame ycu the county palatine of Chef- 
ter received the Üme relief froin its opprefiìons, 
LInd the fame remedy to its diforders. Before this 
time Cheíier \,.as little lefs difiempered than Wales. 
The inhabitants, without rights the
nfelves, \vere 
th
 fittefi to defiroy the rights of others; and 
from thence Richard II. drew the fianding ann)" 
of archers, \vith which for a time he oppreífed 
England. The people of Chefier applied to parìia- 
ll1ent in a petition penned as I fhall read to you. 
"To the king our fovereign lord, in fi10fi 
" humble wife {hewn unto your excellcnt Inajefty, 
" the inhabitants of your grace's county palatine 
" of Chefier; That whcre the faid county palatine 
." of Chefier is and hath been always hitherto ex- 
G 4 " crupt, 
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"empt, excluded and feparatcd out and fron, 
" your high court of parliament, to have any 
" knights and burgeffes \dthin the faiJ court; by 
" reafon ,,-hereof the flid inhabitants 113.ve hither- 
" to fufiained manifold difherifons, loffes, and da- 
" Inages, as \veIl in their lands, goods, and bodies, 
" as in the good, ciyil, and politick govern
nce 
" and lllaintenance of the commoD\vealth of their 
" faid country: (2.) And for as llluch as the fJid 
" inhabitants have ahvays hitherto been bound by 
" the aå::s and fiatutes Inade and ordained by your 
" faid highnefs, and your ulofi noble progenitors, 
" by authority of the [lid court, as far forth as 

' other counties, cities, and boroughs have been, 
" that have had their knights and burgeffes 'within 
" your faid court of parliament, and yet have had 
" neither knight ne burgefs there for the faid 
" county pahtine; the faid inhabitants, for lack 
"thereof, have been oftentimes touched and 
" grieved with acrs and fiatutes made \\rithin the 
,
 faid court, as \vell derogatory unto the mofl: 
" ancient jurifdié1:ions, liberties and privileges of 
" your faid county pJ.latine, as prejudicial unto 
" the common \\'ealth, quietne[-;, {eft, and peace 
" of your grace's mofl bounden fubjeå:s inhabit- 
. . I . h f: " 
" lng V.'lt lln t c arnc. 
"\Yhat did parliament \vith this audacious ad- 
drefs ?-Rejeét it as a libel? Treat it as an affront 
to govcnllllcnt? Spurn it as a derogation from 
thß 
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the rights of le3iIlature? Did they tofs it over the 
table? Did they burn it by the hands of the COIn- 
n10n hangman ?-They took the petition of griev- 
:lnce, all rugged as it "ras, \vithout foftening or 
temperament, unpurged of the original bitternefs 
and indign
tion of complaint; they made it the 
very prc
mble to their aét of redrefs; and confe- 
crated its principle to all ages in the funétuary of 
legiIlation. 
Here is my third example. It v;as attended 
\virh the fuccefs of the two fonner. Chefier, cÍ- 
vilifed as \vell as \Vales., has demonfirated that 
freedom and not fervitude is the cure of anarchy; 
as religion, anù not atheifm, is the true remedy 
for fuperfiition. Sir, this pattern of Chener \\"as 
followed in the reign of Charles II. \vith regard 
to the county palatine of Durham, which is lny 
fourth example. This county had long lain out 
of the pale of frce legiIlation. So fcrupuloully 
\vas the example of Chefter follo\ved, that the 
fiyle of the prcaInble is ncarly the fame with that 
of the Cheficr aB:; and \vithout affcéting the ab- 
ftraét extcnt of thc authority of parlian1ent, it rc- 
co
nizes the 
quity of 'not futtering any confider. 
<<lble difiriét in \\ hich the Britiíh fubjeéts 111ay aéè 

s a body, to be taxed without their o\vn voice in 
the grant. 
Now if the dQctrines of policy contained in thefe 
preambles, 
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preJ.mblcs, and the force of thefe examples in the 
acrs of parliaments, avail any thing, what can be 
('lid againfl: applying them with regard to Anle- 
rica? Are not the people of Amcrica as much 
Engliflunen as the \VeUh? The preamble of the 
aét of Henry VIII. fays, thc Welill fpeak a lan- 
guage no ,vay rcfembling that of his majeUy's Eng- 
liili fubjecrs. Are the .Anlcricans not as numerous? 
If v\"e nlay truft the learned and accurate Judge 
Darrington's account of North Wales, and take 
that as a i1andard to ll1eafurc the refi, there is no 
comparifon. The people cannot ainount to above 
200,000; not a tenth part of thc nUlnber in the 
colonies. Is Alnerica in rebellion? Wales was 
hardly ever free froin it. Have you attempted to 
govern Alnerica by penal fiatutes ? You made fif- 
tecn for \Vales. But your legiflative authority is 
. 
perfeét v\'Ïth regard to America; was it lefs perfeB: 
in \Vales, Chefier, and Durhanl? But America is 
virtually reprefented. What! does the eleétrick 
force of virtual reprefentation more eafily pafs 
over -the Atlantick, than pervade Walcs, \\'hich 
lies in your neighbourhood; or than Chefier and 
Durham, furrounded by abundance of reprefenta- 
tion that i
 acrual and palpable? But, Sir, your an- 
cefiors thought this fort of virtual reprefentation, 
ho\vever alnple, to be totally infufficient for the 
freedolTI of the inhabitants of territories that are 
fo 
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fo near, and comparatively fo inconfiderable. I-Iow. 
then can I think it fufficient for thofe which arc 
infinitely greater, and infinitely more remote? 
You \\?ill no\\r, Sir, perhaps ilTIagine, that I alTI 
on the point of propofing to you a fcheme for a 
reprefentation of the colonies in parliament. Per- 
haps I might be inclined to entertain fOlne fuch 
thought; but a great flood fiops me in my courfe. 
Oppofuit natura-I cannot remove the eternal bar- 
ricrs of the creation. The thing in that lTIode, I 
do not kno\\! to be poffiblc. As I meddle with no 
theory, I do not abfolutely a{fert the impracricabi- 
)ity of fuch a reprefent3.tion. But I do not fee 
my \vay to it; and thofe "rho have been lTIOre 
confident, have not been more fuccefsfuI. Hov
r_ 
evcr, the arm of publick benevolence is not fhort- 
ened; and there are often feveral means to the 
fame end. What nature has disjoined in one \vay, 
\vifdoln Inay unite in another. When we cannot 
give the bencfit as \ve \vould willi, let us not re- 
fufe it altogether. If \ve cannot give the princi- 
pal, let us find a fubfiitute. But how? '\There? 
'Vhat fubfiitute ? 
Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and 
means of this fubflitute to tax my own unproduc- 
tive invention. I am not even obliged to go to 
the rich treafury of the fertile framcrs of iUl3.gi- 
nary coulnlonwcalths; not to the Rcpublick of 
Plato, not to the Utopia of l\'Iorc; not to the 
Ocean a 
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Oceana of I-Iarrington. It is beforc 111C-It is at 
my -feet, find the rude fwain tread). daily on it <ï.dtb 
his clouted ßoon. I only willi you to recognize, for 
the theory, the ancient confiitutional policy of this 
kingdom with reg
rd to repref
ntation, as that 
policy has been declared in aas of parlial11ent; 
and, as to the praåice, to return to that lllode 
\\'hich an uniforn1 experience Ins n1arked out to 
you, as ben; and in which you \\Talked with fecu- 
rity, advantage, and honour, until th
 year 1763. 
1Yly refolutions therefore n1ean to efiablifh the 
equity, and jufiice of a taxation of America, by 
grallt, and not by impojition. To mark the legal 
competency of the colony affelnblies for the fupport 
of their governlnent in peace, and for publick 
aids in tilne of ,var. To acknowledge that this 
legal competency ha" had a dutiful and bellJìcial ex- 
ercife; and that experience has {hewn the bcncjit 
if their grants, and the futility of parlÙ 1 11lentary taxa- 
tion as a method oj fupply. 
Thefe folid truth5 compofe fix fundamental pro- 
pofitions. There are three more refolutions co- 
rollary to thefe. If you admit the firft fer, you 
can hardly rejecr the others. But if you admit 
the firfi, I {hall be far from folicitous \vhether you 
2.ccept or rcfufe the !ail. I think thefe fix maffive 
pilhrs \vill be of firength fufficient to fupport the 
temple of Britifh concord. I have no more doubt 
than I entertain of Iny exifl:ence, that, if you ad- 
Initted 
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mittcd thefe, you \vould command an ilnmeàiate 
peace; and with but tolerable future Dlanagelnent, 
a !ailing obedience in America. I ain not arro.... 
gant in this confident affurance. The propofitions 
are all mere Illatters of faB:; and if they are fuch 
faB:s as dra\v irrefifiible conc1ufions even in the 
ftating, this is the po\ver of truth, and not any 
management of mine. 
Sir, I {hall open the \vhole pIan to you together, 
with fuch obfervations on the Illotions as may tend 
to illufirate them 'where they nlay want explana- 
tion. The firfi is a re[olution-" TInt the colo- 
" nies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
" America, confifiing of fourteen fepar1te govcrn- 
" Inents, and containing two 1l1illions a
d upwards 
" of free inhabitants, have not had the liberty anù 
" privilege of electing and fending any knights 
" and burgeffes, or others to reprefent them in 
" the high court of parliJ.ment." -This is a plain 
Illatter of faa, neceífary to be hid do\\rn, and (ex- 
cepting the defcription) it is laid dO\\'ll in the lan- 
guage of the confiitution; it is taken nearly 'L',,"/"- 
batim frolll aéts of parlialncnt. 
The fecond is like unto tr..e firfi-" That the 
" faid colonies and plantations have been liable to, 
" and bounden by, feve-ral fubfidies, payments, 
" rates, and taxes, given and granted by rarlia- 
" ment, though the faid colonies and plantations 
" have not their knights and burgdfes, in the [aid 
" bjrrh 
o 
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" high court of parliament, of thcir own eleétiotl 1 
" to reprefent the condition of their country; by 
" lack \vhereof they have been oftentimes touched 
" and grieved by fubfidies given, granted, and af.. 
" fented to, in the faid court, in a manner preju- 
"dicial to the common wealth, quietnefs, refi, 
" and peace of the fubjeB:s inhabiting within the 
" fame." 
Is this defcription too hot, or too cold, too 
{hong, or too weak? Does it arrogate too much 
to the fupreme legifiature? Does it lean too much 
to the clailTIs of the people? If it runs into any of 
thefe errours, the fault is not mine. It is the lan- 
guage of your own ancient aé1:s of par1iament. Non 
1lleus hie fermo, fed quæ præccpit Ofcllus, ruflicus, ab- 
norm is fapiells. It is the genuine produce of the 
ancient, ruftick, manly, home-bred fenfe of this 
country.-I did not dare to rub off a particle of 
the venerable rufl: that rather adorns and pre. 
ferves, than defiroys the metal. It \vould be a 
profanation to touch with a tool the fiones \vhich 
confirucr the facrcd altar of peace. I \vould not 
violate with modern polifh the ingenuous and 
noble roughnefs of thefe truly confiitutional mate- 
rials.. Above all things, I \vas refolved not to be 
guilty of tan1pering, the odious vice of refilefs and 
unfiable minds. I put my foot in the tracks of 
our forefathers; where I can neither wander nor 
fiumble. Determining to fix articles of peace, I 
was 
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,vas refolved not to be \vife beyond what was 
written; I \vas refolved to ufe nothing e1fc than 
the form of found \vords; to let others abound 
in their o\vn fenfe; and carefully to abftain from 
all expreflions of my own. \Vhat the la\v has 
Í<lid, I fay. In all things e1fe I am filent. I have 
no organ but for her ,vords. This, if it be not 
ingenious, I alTI fure is fafe. 
There are indeed \vords expreffiye of grievance 
in this fecond refolution, \vhich thofe \"ho are rc- 
refolved ahvays to be in the right, will deny to con- 
tain matter of faa, as applied to the prefent cafe; 
:illthough parlialTIent thought them true, \\'ith 
regard to thc counties of Chefier and Durham. 
They ".ill dcny that the Americ:lns were ever 
" touch cd and grieycd" \\.ith the taxes. If they 
confider nothing in taxes but their ,,'eight as pe- 
cuniary in1pofitions, there, might be forne pretence 
for this denial. But men may be forely touc11Cd 
and deeply grieved in their privileges, as ,yen as 
in thcir purfes. Men may lofe little in property 
by the aéì: \vhich takes a\vay all their freedoIr. 
'Vhen a Inan is robbed of a trifle on the high\vay, 
it is not the two-pence loft that confiitutes the C2- 
pital outrage. This is not confined to privilcge!è- 
Even ancient indulgcnces \,'ithdrawn, \vithout of- 
fence on the part of thofe \I\.'ho enjoyed fuch fa- 
vours, opcrate as grievances. But ,vere the Ame- 
l'ic1.11S thcn not touched and grieved by the ta.x
 
In 
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in fome meafure, merely as taxes? If fo, wl1Y 
\\?ere they almofi all, either "vholly repealed or ex.. 
ceedint;ly reduced? "\Vere they not touched and 
grieved, even by the reguhting duties of the fixth 
of George II? EIfe 'why \vere the duties firft re- 
duced to one third in I ï64, and aftcnvards to a. 
third of that third in the year 1766? "\Vere they 
not touched and grieved by the fialnp act? I {hall 
fay they wcre, until that tax is revived. "\Vere 
they not touched and sricved by the duties of 
17 6 7, which 'were likewife repealed, and \vhich, 
Lord I-lilHborough tells you (for the minifiry) 
\vere laid contrary to the true principJe of COITl- 
merce ? Is not the a{furance givcn by that noble 
perron to the colonies of a refolution to lay no 
more taxes on them, an admiffion that taxes would 
touch and grieve them? Is not the refolution of 
the noble lord in the blue ribband, now fianding 
on your journals, the firongeft of all proofs that 
parliamentary fubfidies really touched and 
rieved 
them? Elfe why all thefe changes, lllodifications, 
repeals, afiurances, and refolutions? 
The next propofition is-" That, from the dif- 
" tance of the faid colonies, and froin other cir- 
" cumfiances, no method hath hitherto been de- 
" vifed for procuring a reprefentation in parlia- 
" mcnt for the faid colonies." This is an affertion 
of a fact. I go no further on the paper; though 
in my private judgment, an ufeful rcprefentation 
is. 
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is impoffible; I am fure it is not defired by them; 
nor ought it perhaps by us; but I abftain from 
opinions. 
The fourth refolution is-" That each of the 
" faid colonies hath \vithin itfelf a body, chofen in 
"part, or in the 'whole, by the freemen, free- 
" holders, or other free inhabitants thereof, COIn- 
" monly called the General Affembly, or General 
" Court, with po\vers legally to raife, levy, and 
" affcfs, according to the feveral uf3.ge of fuch co- 
" lonies, duties and taxes towards defraying all 
" forts of publick fervices." 
This competence in the colony afTelnblies is cer- 
tain. It is proved by the whole tenour of their 
acrs of fupply in all the a{felnblies, in which the 
conftant ftyle of granting is, " an aid to his ma- 
" jefiy ;" and acrs granting to the cro\vn have re- 
gularly for near a century paffed the publick offices 
"\vithout difpute. Thofe \vho have been pleafed 
paradoxically to deny this right, holding that none 
but the Britiíh parlialnent can grant to the crown, 
are wifhed to look to \vhat is done, not only in 
the colonies, but in Ireland, in one uniform un- 
broken ten our every feffion. Sir, I an1 furprifed, 
that this doétrine fhould come from fOlne of the 
law fervants of the cro\\.n. I fay, that if the crown 
could be refponfible, his majefiy-but ccrtainly the 
minificrs, and even thefe la\\' officers themfelves, 
VOL. III. H through 
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through whofe hands the aéès pafs biennially in 
Ireland, or annually in the colonies, are in an ha. 
bitual courfe of comlnitting inlpeachable offences. 
\Vhat habitual offenders have been all prefidentG 
of the council, all fecretaries of fiate, an firfi lords 
of trade, all attornies and all folicitors general! 
Ho\vevcr, they are [lfe; as no one impeaches 
them; and there is no ground of charge againfi 
thenl, except in their o\vn unfounded theories. 
The fifth n:folution is alfo a refolution of faét- 
" That the faid general affemblies, general courts, 
" or othcr bodies legally qualified as aforefaid, have 
" at fundry times freely granted fcverallarge fub. 
" fidies and publick aids for his majefiy's fervice, 
" according to their abilities, \vhen required there. 
" to by letter from one of his majefiy's principal 
" fecretaries of fiate; and that their fight to grant 
" the faIne, and their cheerfulnefs and fufliciency 
"in the faid grants, have been at fundry times 
" ackno\vledged by parliament." To fay nothing 
of their great expences in the Indian wars; and 
not to take their exertion in foreign ones, fo high 
as the fupplies in the year 1695; not to go back 
to their publick contributions ill the year 17 10; 
I fhall begin to travel only where the journals give 
me light; refolving to deal in nothing but faB:, 
authenticated by parliamentary record; and to 
build myfelf whoHy on that {olid bafis. 


On 
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On the fourth of April, 1748,* a committee of 
this houfe carne to the following refolution : 


" Refolved, 
" That it is the opinion of this commhtee, That 
" it is jzýl and reafonable that the feveral provinces 
" and colonies of Maffachufet's Bay, Ne\v Ramp- 
" {hire, Connecticut, and Rhode Hland, Ðe reim- 
" burfed the expenees they have been at in taking 
" and fecuring to the crown of Great Britain, the 
" inand of Cape Breton and its dependencies." 


Thefe expences were immenfe for fuch colonies. 
They \vcre above 200,0001. fierling; Inoney firft 
raifed and advanced on their publick credit. 
On the 28th of January, 17S6,t a meffagc from 
the king came to us, to this effeét-" His majefiy, 
" being fcnfible of the zeal a
d vigour with which 
" his faithful fubjeéts of certain colonies in North 
" America have exerted themfelves in defence of 
" his majefiy's juft rights and poffeffions, recom- 
" mends it to this houfe to take the fame into 
" their confideration, and to enable his majefiy to 
" give them fuch affifiance as may be a proper rc- 
" ward and encouragemcnt." 
On the 3 d of February, 17 56,t the houfc caine 


· Journals of the Houfe, Vol. xxv. 
+ Ibid. VoL xxvii. : Ibid. 
II 2 


to 
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to a fuitable refolution, expre{fed in \vords nearly 
the fame as thofe of the meffage: but" \vith the 
further addition, that the n10ney then voted ,vas 
as an encouragemcnt to the colonies to exert them- 
felves \vith vigour. It 
rill not be neceffary to go 
through all the teftimonies which your oV\Tn re- 
cords have given to the truth of my refolutions. 
I \vill only refer you to the phces in the journals: 


Vo1. xxvii.-16th and 19th May, 1757. 
Vol. xxviii.-June 1ft, 17 58-April 26th and 
30th, 1759-l\Iarch 26th and 3 Ift, 
and April 28th, 176o-Jan. 9th 
and 20th, 1761. 
Vol. xxix.-Jan. 22d and 26th, I 76
-l\tlarch 
14th and J 7th, 1763. 


Sir, here is the repeated ackno\vledgment of 
parliament, that the colonies not only gave, but 
gave to L'lticty. This nation has fon-nally ackno\v
 
ledged t\vo things; firfl:, that the colonies had 
gone beyond their abilities, parlialnent having 
thought it neceífary to rein1burie them; fecond
 
ly, that they had aåeLI legally and laudably in 
their Q"rants of mone y , and thcir maintenance of 
'-, 
troops, fince the compenfation is exprefsJy gi,
en 
as re\vard and encouragement. Reward is not 
beftowed for aås that are unla\vful; and cncou
 
ragement is not held out to things that deferve 
reprehcnfion. 
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reprchenfion. My rcfolution therefore doe
 no
 
thing more than collea into one propofition, \vhat 
is fcattered through your journ<lls. I give you 
nothing but your own; and you cannot refufe in 
the grofs, what you have fo often acknowledged 
in detail. The admiffion of this, which will be fo 
honourable to them and to you, will, indeed, be 
mortal to all the rniferable fiories, by which the 
paffions of the mifguided people have been en. 
gaged in an unhappy fyfl:em. The people heard, 
indeed, from the beginning of thefe difputes, one 
thing continually dinned in their ears, that reafon 
and jufiice demanded, that the Americans, \vho 
paid no taxes, {hould be compelled to contribute. 
Ho\v did that faB: of their paying nothing, fiand, 
whcn the taxing fyfiem began? \Vhen Mr. Gren- 
ville began to form his fyfiem of AUlerican re. 
venue, he fiated in this houfe, that the colonies 
\vere then in debt two million fix hundred thou- 
fJnd pounds fierling money; and \vas of opinion 
they \\lould difcharge that debt in four years. On 
tP-ls fiate, thofe untaxed people \vere aét:uJ.lly fub. 
jeB: to the payment of taxes to the amount of fix 
hundred and fifty thouf<lnd a year. In faa, 11o\v- 
ever, Mr. Grcnville ,vas n1Ïfiaken. The funds 
given for {inking the debt did not prove quite fo 
ample as both the colonies and he expcåed. The 
calculation "-as too fanguine: the reducrion ,vas 
not CODlplctcd till forne years after, and at dif
 
II 3 fcrent 
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ferent tÎ1nes in different colonies. I-Iowever, the 
taxes after the war continued too great to bear 
any addition, with prudence or propriety; and 
when the burthens impofed in confequence of 
former requifitions \vere difcharged, our tone be- 
came too high to refort again to requifition. No 
colony, ÍÌnce that tiIne, ever has had any requifi- 
tion whatfoever Inade to it. 
We fee the fenfe of the cro\vn, and the fenfe of 
parliament, on the produétive nature of a revenue 
by grant. Now fearch the fame journals for the 
produce of the revenue by i11lpqJìtion- '\There is it ? 
-let us know the volume and the page-\vhat is 
the grofs, 'what is the net produce ?-to what fer- 
vice is it applied? -how have you appropriated 
its furplus ?- What, can none of the Inany fkilful 
index-makers, that VoTe are now employing, find 
any trace of it?- Well, let them and that refl: to- 
gether.-But are the journals, which fay nothing 
of the revenue, as filent on the difcontent? Oh 
no! a child may find it. It is the melancholy 
burthcn and blot of every page. 
I think then I anl, ffOlD thofe journals, jufl:ified 
in the fixth and lafi refolution, \vhich is-" That 
to' it hath been found by experience, that the man- 
" ner of granting the faid fupplies and aids, by the 
" faid general aífemblies, hath been more agree- 
" able to the faid colonies, and Inore beneficial, 
" and conducive to the publick fervic
, than the 
" mode 
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" mode of giving and granting aids in parliament, 
" to be raifed and paid in the faid colonies." This 
makes the \vhole of the fundamental part of the 
plan. The conclufion is irrefifiible. You cannot 
fay, that you were driven by any neceflity to an 
exercife of the utlnofi fights of leginature. You 
cannot alfert, that you took on yourfelves the ta1k 
of impofing colony taxes, from the want of ano- 
ther legal body, that is competent to the purpofe 
of fupplying the exigencies of the flate without 
\vounding the prejudices of the people. Neither 
is "it true that the body fo qualified, and having 
that competence, had neglcéted the duty. 
The qucfiion no\v, on all this accumulated mat- 
ter, is ;-\vhether you ,viII chufc to abide by a 
profitable experience, or a mifchievous theory; 
whether you chufe to build on ilnagination or 
faB:; ,vhether you prefer enjoyn1ent or hope; fa- 
tisfacrion in your fubjecrs, or difcontent? 
If thefe propofitions arc accepted, every thing 
\vhich has been made to enforce a contrary fyfiem, 
mufi, I take it for granted, fall along with it. On 
that ground, I havc dra\vn the following refolu- 
tion, which, ,,,hen it comes to be moved, ,viJI 
naturally be divided in a proper manner: "That 
" it may be proper to repeal an aét, made in the 
" feventh year of the reign of his prefent ma- 
" jefiy, intitulcd, An acr for granting certain du- 
" ties in the Britiíh colonies and plantations in 
I I 4 " AlTIericJ. ; 
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" America; for allo\\>ing a drawback of the duties 
" of cufioms upon the exportation from this king- 
" dom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts of the produce of 
" the faid colonies or plantations; for difcontinu- 
" ing the drawbacks payable on China earthen- 
" ware exported to America; and for more ef- 
" feétually preventing the c1andefiine running of 
" goods in the L1id colonies and plantations.-And 
" that it lllay be proper to rcpeal an aéè, made in 
" the fourteenth year of the reign of his prefcnt 
" majefiy, intituled, An aét to difcontinue, in fuch 
" manner, and for fuch time, as are therein men- 
" tioned, the landing and difcharging, lading or 
" {hipping, of goods, \vares, and n1crchandize, at 
" the to\"n and within the harbour of Bofion, in 
"the province of Maffachufet's Bay, in North 
" Alnerica.-And that it n1ay be propel' to repeal 
" an acr, Inade in the fourteenth year of the reign 
" of his prefcnt Inajefiy, intitulcd, An au for the 
" Ï1npartial adminifiration of jufiice, in the cafes 
" of þerfoDs quefiioned for any acrs done by them, 
" in the execution of the la\V, or for the fuppref- 
" fion of riots and tumults, in the province of 
,. Maff:1chufet's Bay, in New England.-And that 
" it may be proper to repeal an aéè, made in the 
" fourteenth year of the reign of his prefent ma- 
" jefiy, intituled, An acr for the better regulating 
" the government of the province of Maffachufet's 
" Bay, in Ne\v EI1gland.-And, alfo, that it may 
" be 
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" be proper to explain and amend an aB:, nlade in 
" the thirty
fifth year of the reign of King Henry 
" the Eighth, intituled, An acr for the trial of 
"treafons cOlllmitted out of the king's domi- 
" nions." 
I ,villi, Sir, to repeal the Boilon Port Bill, be- 
caufe (independently of the dangerous precedent 
of fufpending the rights of the fubjecr during the 
king's pleafure) it ,vas pa!fed, as I apprehend, with 
lefs regularity, and on 1110re partial principles, than 
it ought. The corporation of Boilon was not heard 
before h... \vas condemned. Other towns, full a
 
guilty as {he ,vas, have not had their ports blocked 
up. Even the refiraining bill of the prefent feffion 
does not go to the lcngth of the Boilon Port Aét. 
The fame ideas of prudencc, ,vhich induced you 
not to extend equal puniíhment to equal guilt, 
even when you 'were puni{hing, induce me, "rho 
Inean not to chafiife, but to reconcile, to be f.ltisfied 
with the puniíhment already partially infliEted. 
Ideas of prudence, and accomlnodation to cir- 
cumfiances, prevent you froill taking a\vay the 
charters of Connecticut and Rhode Hland, as you 
have taken a\\?ay that of Maffachufet's Colony, 
though the cro,vn has far lefs po,ver in the Ì\\?O 
former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; 
and though the abufes have been full as great, and 
as flagrant, in thc exempted as in the punifllcJ. 
1'he fàme reafons of prudence and accommodation 
have- 
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have \veight v.rÏth me in refioring the charter of 
J\Iafiàchufet's Bay. Befides, Sir, the aét ,vhich 
changes the charter of Maffachufet's is in Inany 
particulars fo exceptionable, that if I did not willi 
abfolutely to repeal, I ,vould by all means defire 
to a1ter it; as feveral of its provifions tend to the 
fubverfion of all publicI
 and private jufiice. Such, 
among others, is the power in the governour to 
change the iheriff at his pleafure; and to make a 
new returning officer for every fpedal caufe. It 
is fuameful to behold fuch a regulation fianding 
among Englifh lavts. .p. 
The aa for bringing perfons accufed of com- 
mitting murder under the orders of government 
to England for trial, is but temporary. That aét 
has calculated the probable duration of our quarrel 
v:ith the colonies; and is accommodated to that 
fuppofed duration. I 'would hallen the happy 
1110ment of reconciliation; and therefore mull, 
on my principle, get rid of that moll jufily ob- 
noxious aa. 
The ad of IIenry the Eighth, for the trial of 
trcafons, I do not Inean to take away, but to con- 
fine it to its proper bounds and original intention; 
to make it exprefsly for trial of treafons (and the 
greatefi treafons may be committed) in places ,vhere 
the jurifdiétion of the crown does not extend. 
Having guarded the privileges of local legifla- 
ture, I \vould next fecurc to the colonies a fair and 
unbiafTcd 
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unbiaffed judicature; for \vhich purpofe, Sir, I 
propofe the following refolution: "That, from 
" the time ",.hen the general affembly or general 
" court of any colony or plantation in North Ame- 
" rica, fhall have appointed by aêt of affembly, 
" duly confirmed, a fettled falary to the offices of 
" the chief juf1ice and other judges of the fuperiour 
" court, it may be proper, that the faid chief juf. 
" tice and other judges of the fuperiour courts of 
" fuch colony, fhall hold his and their office and 
" offices during their good behaviour; and fhall 
" not be removed therefrom, but \vhen the L1.id 
"removal {hall be adjudged by his majefiy in 
" council, upon a hearing on complaint from the 
" general affembly, or on a complaint from the 
" govern our , or council, or the houfe of reprefen- 
" tatives feverally, of the colony in which the L1.id 
" chief jufiice and other judges have exercifed 
" the faid offices." 
The next refolution relates to the courts of ad- 
miralty. 
It is this :-" That it lllay be proper to regulate 
" the courts of admiralty, or vice adlniralty, au- 
" thorized by the 15th chap. of the 4th of George 
" the Third, in fuch a manner as to make the 
"fame more commodious to thofe "rho fue, or 
" are fued, in the faid courts, and to proyide for 
" the more decent maintenance of the judges in 
" the fame." 


Thefe 
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Thefe courts I do not willi to take away; they 
are in themfelves proper efiablilliments. This 
court is one of the capital fecurities of the aét of 
navigation. The extent of its jurifdiétion, indeed, 
hJ.s becn increafed; but this is altogether as pro- 
per, and is, indeed, on many accounts, more eli- 
gible, ,,'here ne\v po\vers were wanted, than a 
court abfolutely nC\\,F. But courts incommodioußy 
ÍÌtuatcd, in effeå, deny jufiice; and a court, par- 
taking in the fruits of its own condemnation, is 
a robber. The congrefs complain, and complain 
juftly of this grievance. * 
The1è are the three confcquential propofitions. 
1 haye thought of two or three more; but they 
came rather too near detail, and to the province 
of executive government, which I willi parlialnent 
ahvays to fuperintend, never to affume. If the 
firfi fix are granted, congruity ,vill carry the latter 
t11ree. If not, the things that relnain unrepealed, 
\"ill be, I hope, rather unfeenlly inculnbrances on 
the building" , than verv materiall y dctrimentíll to 
....:. - 
its firength and fiJ.bility. 
I-Iere, Sir, I {hould clofe; but that I plainly per- 
ceive forne objeétions relllain, \vhich I ought, if 
Fallible, to re1110ve. The trft ,,,ill be, that, in 


" The Solicitor-General informed 
1r. B. when the refolu- 
.ions were feparatelr moved, that t
le brievance of the judges 
partaking of the profits of the tt:izure had been redre{[ed hy 
...':-:::ce; é1.ccordingly 
}le ref01uticn w
s amended. 


refartin g 
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reforting to the docrrine of our anceftors, as con- 
tained in the prealllble to the Cheficr aft, I prove 
too much; that the grievance from a \van t of re- 
prefentation fiated in that prealllble, goes to the 
whole of lcgifiation 
 ,veIl as to taxation. And 
that the colonies grounding themfelves upon that 
doB:rine, ,vill apply it to all parts of legifiative 
authority. 
- To this objeé1:ion \vith all poffible deference 
and hU\l1ility, and 'wHhing as little as any man 
living to impair the fmallefi particle of our fu- 
preme authority, I an[wer, that tbe words are the 
words of parliament, and not mine; and, that all falfe 
and inconclufive inferences, dra\vn fro111 thenl, 
are not mine; for I heartily difclaim any fuch in- 
ference. I have chofen the words of an aét of par- 
liament, which Mr. Grenvillc, furely a tolerably 
zealous and very judicious advocate for the fove.. 
reignty of parliaillent, formerly lnoved to have 
read at your table, in confirmation of his tenets. 
It is true, that Lord Chathan1 confidered thefe pre- 
anlbles as declaring llrongly in favour of his opi. 
nions. I-Ie \vas a no lefs powerful advocate for 
the privileges of the Alnericans. Ought I not from 
hence to prcfulne, that thefe preambles are as fa- 
vourable as poffible to both, \\'hen properly undcr- 
flood; favourable both to the rights of parlia- 
ment, and to the privilege of the dcpcndcncies of 
this cro\vn? But, Sir, the objeé1: of gric\"ance in 
J11Y 
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my refolution, I have not taken frOITI the Chefier, 
but from the Durham aå, which confines the hard- 
fhip of \vant of reprefentation to the cafe of fubfi- 
dies; and \vhich therefore falls in exaétly with the 
cafe of the colonies. But ,vhether the unrepre- 
fented counties were de jure, or de faRo, bound, 
the preambles do not accurate1y difiinguiíh; nor 
indeed ,vas it neceifary; for whether de jure, or 
de joao, the legillature thought the exercife of the 
po\ver of taxing, as of right, or as of faa ,,'ithout 
right, equally. a grievance, and equally oppreffive. 
I do not know, that the colonies have, in any 
general way, or in any cool hour, gone much be- 
yond the den1and of imlnunity in relation to taxes. 
It is not fair to judge of the temper or difpofitions 
of any man, or any fet of men, 'when they are 
compofed and at refl, from their condua, or their 
cxprefiions, in a ftate of difturbance and irritation. 
It is befides a very great mifiake to ilnagine, that 
lnankind follow up praétically any fpeculative 
principle, either of government or of freedom, as 
far as it v:ill go in argumcl}t and logical illation. 
We Engli!hmen flop very !hort of the principles 
upon which ,,,e fupport any giyen part of our COll- 
fiitution; or even the whole of it together. I 
could eafily, if I had not already tired you, give 
you very firiking and convincing infiances of it. 
This is nothing but what is natural and proper. 
All governnlcnt, indeed every human benefit and 
enjoyment, 
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njoyment, every virtue, and every prudent acr, 
is founded on cOlnpromife and barter. \Ve ba- 
lance inconveniences; we give and take; ,ve re- 
mit fome rights, that ,ve may enjoy others; and, 
'\ve choofe rather to be happy citizens, than fubtlc 
difputants. As we mull give away fomé natural 
liberty, to enjoy civil advantages; fo ,ve mufi: fa- 
crifice fome civil liberties, for the advantagcs to 
be derived from the cOlnmunion and fello\vfhip 
of a great empire. But in all fair dealings the 
thing bought, mufi: bear faine proportion to the 
purchafe paid. None will barter a,vay the inl111c- 
diate jewel of his foul. Though a great houfe is 
apt to make {laves haughty, yet it is purchafing 
a part of the artificial importance of a great em- 
pire too dear, to pay for it all effential rights, and 
all the intrinfick dignity of human nature. None 
of us who would not rifk. his life, rather than fall 
under a government purely arbitrary. But, al- 
though there are fome amongfi us \vho think our 
conftitution \vants many improvements, to make 
it a complete fyficm of liberty, perhaps none ,vho 
are of that opinion would think it fight to aiD1 
at fuch improvenlcnt, by difiurbing his country, 
and riiking every thing that is dear to him. In 
every arduous enterprife, \ve confider \vhat 'we 
arc to lofe, as \vcll as \vhat \ve are to gain; and 
.the more and better flake of liberty every people 
poffefs, the Ief:) they \vill hazard in a vain attenlpt 
to 
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to make it more. Thefe are the cords of man. l\1an 
acrs from adequate motives relative to his intercfi; 
and not on 111etaphyfical fpeculations. Arifiotle, 
the great In after of reafoning, cautions us, and 
\vith great \veight and propriety, againfi this fpe- 
des of delufive geometrical accuracy in moral ar- 
guments, as the Inuit fallacious of all fophifiry. 
The Americans will have no interefi contrary 
to the grandeur and glory of England, \vhen they 
are not oppreffed by the weight of it; and they 
,vill rather be inclined to ref pea the aéts of a fu- 
perintending legiflature; when they fee theln the 
aéts of that po\ver, \vhich is itfelf the fccurity, 
not the rival, of their fecondary importance. In 
this affurance, my n1ind mofi pcrfeéHy acquiefces; 
and I confefs, I feel not the lcaft alarm, from the 
difcontents \vhich are to arife, frolD putting people 
at their eafe; nor do I apprehend the defiruétion 
of this empire, from giving, by an aB: of free 
grace and indulgence, to two millions of my fel- 
low citizens, fOlne {hare of thofe rights, upon 
which I have always been taught to value myfeIf. 
It is faid indeed, that this power of granting, 
veiled in American affelnblies, \vould diITolve the 
unity of the empire; which \vas preferved, entire, 
although 'Vales, and Chefter, and Durham, \vere 
added to it. Truly, 1\11'. Speaker, I do not know 
\vh3.t this unity Ineans; nor has it ever been 
heard of, that I kno\v, in the confiitutional policy 
of 
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()f this country. The vcry idea of fubordination 
of parts, excludes this notion of fill1ple and undi- 
vided unity. England is the head; but {he is not 
the head and thc lnelnbers too. Ireland has ever 
had fronl the beginning a feparate, but not an in- 
dependent, legillature; which, far from difirat1- 
ing, prolnoted the union ôf the whole. Every 
thing ,vas fV.ieetly and harmonioully difpofed 
through both iilands for the confervation of Ellb'- 
liíh dOlninion, and the communicatiort of Engliíh 
liberties. I do not fee that the fame principles 
might not be carried into twenty illands, and with 
the fame 
ood effecr. This is my ll10del ,vith re.- 
gard to America, as far as the internal circun1- 
fiances of the t,vo countries are the h'ln1e. I kno\.q 
no other unity of this empire, than I can dra\v 
frOlTI its exalnple during thefe periods, ,vhen it 
fcemed to Iny poor underfianding more united 
than it is no\v, or than it is likely to be by the 
pref
nt lllethods. 
But fince I fpeak of thefe methods, I recolleét, 
1\1r. Speaker, almofi too late, that I proll1ifed, be- 
fore I fini{hed, to fay fomething of the propofition 
of the w noble lord on the floor, ,vhich has been 
fo htcly received, and fiands on your journals. 
I Inufi: be deeply concerned, 'whenever it is my 
J11isfortune to continue a differcncc with the ma- 
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jorityof this houfe. But as the reafons for that 
difference are my apology for thus troub1ing you, 
- ruffer me to flate them in a very few words. I 
{hall comprefs them into as fmall a body as I pof. 
fibly can, having already debated that matter at 
large, when the quefi:ion was before the committee. 
Firfi, then, I cannot admit that propofition of a 
tanfom by au8:ion ;-hecaufe it is a meer proje8:. 
It is a thing new; unheard of; fupported by no 
experience; juflified by no analogy; without eX41 
ample of our ancefiors, or root in the confiitution. 
It is neither regular parliamentary taxation, nor 
colony grant. Experimentum in corpore 'Viii, is a 
good rule, which will ever make me adverfe to 
any trial of experiments on what is certainly the 
moil valuable of all fubjeéts; the peace of this 
empire. 
Secondly, it is an experil11ent which mull: be 
fatal in the end to our confi:itution. For what is 
it but a fcheme for taxing the colonies in the anti- 
c11amber of the noble lord and his fucce{fors? To 
fettle the quotas and proportions in this houfe, is 
clearly impoffible. You, Sir, may flatter yourfelf, 
you !hall fit a !late auétioneer, \vith your hammer 
in y
ur hand, and knock do\vn to each colony as 
it bids. But to fettle (on the plan laid down by 
the noble lord) the true proportional paYlnent for 
four or five and twenty governments, according 
to the abfolute and the reb.tivc \vealth of each
 
and 
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and according to the Britiíh proportion of wealth 
and burthen, is a wild and chimerical notion. 
This new taxation mull therefore come in by the 
back-door of the confiitution. 
ach quota muft 
be brought to this houfe ready fanned; you can 
neither add nor alter. You mull regifier it. You 
can do nothing further. For on \vhat grounds 
can you deliberate either before or after the pro.. 
pofition ? You cannot hear the counfe! for all 
thefe provinces, quarrelling each on its own quan- 
tityof payment, and its proportion to others. If 
you fhould attelnpt it, the committee of provin- 
cial ways and means, or by whatever other name 
it \vill delight to be called, mufi: fwallo\v up all 
the time of parliament. 
Thirdly, it doe::; not give fati
faaion to the com- 
plaint of the colonies. They complain, that they 
are taxed without their confent; you anfwer, that 
you will fix the fum at \vhich they {hall be taxed. 
That is, you give them the very grievance for the 
remedy. You tell them indeed, that you \villleave 
the mode to themfelves. I really beg pardon: it 
gives me pain to mention it; but you mull be 
fenfible that you will not perform this part of the 
compaét. For, fuppofe the colonies were to lay 
the duties which furniíhed their contingent, upon 
the ilnportatÌon of your manufacrures; you kno\v 
you ,,'ould never fuEfcr fuch a tax to be laid. You 
know too, that }' ou would not fuffcr many other 
1 2 D10des 
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D10dcs of taxation. So that, when you come to' 
expbin yourfc1f, it will be found, that you \viII 
neither leave to themfelves the quantuill nor the 
lllode; nor indeed any thing. The whole is de- 
lufion from one end to the other. 
Fourthly, this method of ranfom by auétion, 
unlcfs it be univerfally accepted, \vill plunge you 
into great and inextricable diflìculties. In ,vhat 
year of our Lord are the proportions of paYlnents 
to be fettled? To fay nothing of the ilnpoffibility 
that colony agents fhould have general po\vers of 
taxing the colonies at their di[cretion; confider, 
I in1plore you, that the comlnunication by fpecial 
meffages, and orders bet\veen there agents and 
their confiituents on each variation of the cafe, 
,vhen the parties C0111e to contend together, and 
to difpute on their relative proportions, ,\'ill be a 
Inatter of delay, perplexity, and confufian, that 
never CJn have an end. 
If aU the colonies do not appear at tbe outcry, 
what is the condition of thofe affemblies, \\"ho 
offer, by themfelves or their agents, to tax theIn- 
[dves up to your ideas of their proportion? 'I'he 
l'efraétory colonies, ,vho refufe all cOlnpofition, 
will ren1ain taxed only to your old impofitions, 
whkh, however grievous in principle, are trifling 

s to produétion. T'he obedient colonies in this 
fchelne are heavily taxed; the refraétory relnain 
unburthened. 1Vhat \vill you do? 'ViJl you lay 
new 
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1'lC\V and heavier taxes by parliament on the dif- 
'Obedient? Pray confider in \vhat "yay you can do 
it. You are perfealy convinced that in the \vay 
{)f taxing, you can do nothing but at the ports. 
No'liv fuppofe it is Virginia that refufcs to appe:lr 
at your auaion, while lVlarybnd and North Ca- 
rolina bid handíolnel y for their ranfom, and are 
taxed to your quota; Ho\v \vill you put thefe co- 
lonies on a par? Will you tax the tobacco of Vir- 
ginia? If you do, you give its death-\vound to 
your Englifh revenue at horne, and to one of the 
very greatefi: articles of your own foreign trade. 
If you tax the import of that rebellious c01ony, 
,,'bat do you tax but your o\vn manufaaures, or 
the goods of forne other obedient, and already 
well taxed colony? '\Tho has L'lid one \vord on 
this labyrinth of detail, \vhich bc\vildcrs you mor
 
and more as you enter into it? \Vho has pre- 
fented, who can prefent you, \yith a clue, to lead 
you out of it? I think, Sir, it is impoffible, that 
you {hould not recoIled: that the colony bounds 
are fo implicated in one another (you knü\v it by 
your other experiments in the bill for prohibiting 
the New-England fifhery) that you can by no pof.. 
fible refiraints on ahnoIt any of them \vhich may 
not be prefcntly eluded, if you do not confound 
the innocent with the guilty, and burthcn thofc 
whom upo
 every principle, you ough't to exo- 
"nerate. He mun be grofsly ignorant of America, 
I 3 who 
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who thinks, that, without falling into this con. 
fufion of all rules of equity and policy, you can 
-refirain any lingle colony, efpecially Virginia and 
Maryland, the central, and moft ilnportant of 
them all. 
Let it alfo be confidered, that, either in the pre. 
fent confufion you fettle a permanent contingent, 
which will and mull be trifling; and then you 
have no effeétual revenue: or you change the 
quota at every exigency; and then on every new 
repartition you will have a ne\v quarrel. 
Reflecr befides, that \vhen you have fixed a 
quota for every colony, you have not provided 
for prompt and punétual payment. Suppofe one, 
t\VO, five, ten years arrears. You cannot ifIue a 
treafury extent againll the failing colony. You 
muft make new Boilon port bins, ne\v refiraining 
laws, newaéts for dragging l11en to England for 
trial. You mull fend out ne\v fleets, new armies. 
All is to begin again. From this day forward the 
empire is never to know an hour's tranquiHity. 
An intefiine fire will be kept alive in the bowels of 
the colonies, which one time or other mull con- 
fume this whole empire. I allow indeed that the 
empire of Germany raifes her revenue and her 
troops by quotas and contingents; but the reve- 
nue of the empire, and the army of the empire, 
is the ,voril revenue, and the worft army, in the 
world. 


Inficad 
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Infl:ead of a fianding revenue, you will there- 
fore have a perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble 
lord, who propafed this projeét of a ranfom by 
autHon, feemed himfelf to 
 of that opinion. 
His projeå: was rather defigned for breaking the 
union of the colonies, than for efiabliíhing a re- 
venue. He confeffed, he apprehended that his 
propofal \vould not be to their tttfle. I fay, this 
fcheme of difunion feems to be at the bottom of 
the projeét; for I \vill not fufpeB: that the noble 
lord meant nothing but merely to delude the na- 
tion by an airy phantom \\Thich he never intended 
to realizc. But ,,'hatever his views may be; as 
I propofe the peace and union of the colonies as 
the very foundation of iny plan, it cannot accord 
with one \vhofe fo,:ndation is perpetual difcord. 
Compare the two. This I offer to give you is 
plain and fimple. The other full of perplexed and 
intricate mazes. This is mild; that haríh. This 
is found by experience effeB:ual for its purpofes; 
the other is a new proj eB:. This is uni verfal; the 
other calculated for certain colonies only. This 
is immediate in its conciliatory operation; the 
other rcmote, contingent, full of hazard. 1\1ine 
is what becomes the dignity of a ruling people; 
gratuitous, unconditi
nal, and not held out as 
matter of bargain and f..1Ie. I have done my duty 
in propofing it to you. I have indeed tired you 
by a long difcourfe; but this is the misfortune of 
I 4 tho[e 
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thofe to \vhofe influence nothing \vill be conceded, 
and who n1uf1: win every inch of their ground by 
argu 111 en t. You have heard Ine \\Tith goodnefs. 
l\Iay you decide \vith wifdoln! For Iny part, I feel 
n1Y mind greatly diiliunhened by ".hat I have done 
to-day. I have bëen the lefs fearful of tryin
 your 
patience, becaufe on this fubjeét I l11ean to fpare it 
altogether in future. I have this comfort, that 
in every {rage of the Alnerican affairs, I have fiea- 
dily oppofed the Dlerrfures that have produced the 
confufion, and n1ay bring on the defiruél:ion, of 
this empire. I now go fo far as to riík. a propo- 

 fal of my own. If I cannot give peace to 111Y 
country; I give it to my confcience. 
But what (fays the financier) is peace to us with- 
out 1110ney? Your plan gives us no revenuc. No! 
But it does-For it fecures to the fubjeét the power 
of REFUSAL; the firft of all revenues. Expe- 
rience is a cheat, and faét a liar, if this power in 
the fubjeét of proportioning his grant, or of not 
granting at all, has not been found the richeil mine 
of revenue ever di[covered by the !kill or by the 
fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you 
[,15 2 ,75 0 : II: 2!ths, nor any other p:lltry li- 
mited funl.-But it gives the {hong box itfelf, 
the fund, the bank, from "Thence only revenues 
can arife amongft a people fenfible of freedom: 
PqJìta luditur arca. Cannot you in England; can- 
not you at thi5 time of day; cannot you, a houfe 
of 
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of cornlnons, trufi to the principle \\,hich has raifed 
fo mighty a revenue, and acculnulated a dcbt of 
near 140 Inillions in this country? Is this prin- 
ciplc to be true in England, and falfe every ,,-here 
dfe? Is it not true in Ireland? Has it not hitherto 
been true in the colonies? Why fhould you pre- 
fUlne, that, in any country, a body duly confti- 
tuted for any funétion, \
lill negleå: to perform it3 
duty, and abdicate its trufi? Such a prefumption 

yould go againft all governments in all modc:;. 
But, in truth, this dread of penury of fupply, from 
a free a{felnbly, has no foundation in nature. For 
Erfi obferve, that, be fides the defire which aU lnen 
havc naturally of fupporting the honour of thcir 
own govcrnnlent; that fcnfe of dignity, and tha.t 
fccurity to property, ,yhich ever attends freedom, 
ha3 a tendcncy to increafe the flock of the free 
community. l\Iofi: may be taken where ruoa is 
acculnuhted. And ,,,,hat is the foil or clilnate 
\vhcre experience has not uniformly proved, that 
the voluntary flow of heaped-up plenty, burfiing 
from the \\yeight of its o\vn rich luxuriance, has 
evcr run with a more copious fireanl of revenue, 
than could be fqueczed froln the dry hulks of op- 
prcifcd indigence, by the firaining of all the po- 
litick n1J.chinery in the \vorId. 
Next '\Ie know, that parties mull ever exifi in 
a free country. "Te know too, that the emulations 
of fuch partics, their contradiétions, their reci. 
procal 
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procaI neceffities, their hopes, and their fears, muft 
fend them all in their turns to him that holds the 
balance of the {tate. The parties are the game.. 
fiers; but government keeps the table, and is fure 
to be the 'winner in the end. When this game is 
played, I real1y think it is In ore to be feared, that 
the people will be exhaufied, than that govern... 
ment will not be fapplied. 'Vhereas, 'whatever 
is got by aB:s of abfolute po\ver in obeyed, becaufe 
odious, or by contraB:s ill kept, becaufe confirain.. 
ed; will be narro\v, feeble, uncertain, and preca- 
rious. "Eafe would retrall vows made in pain, as 
" violent and 'Void." 
I, faT one, protefl: againfi compounding our de- 
mands: I declare againfi cOlnpounding, for a poor 
limited fum, the immellfe, evergrowing, eternal 
debt, \vhich is due to generous government from 
proteB:ed freedom. And fo 111JY I fpeed in the 
great objeét I propofe to you, as I think it \vould 
not only be an au.of injufiice, but 'would be the 
\vorfi: reconolny in the \-vorld, to compel the colo- 
nies to a fum certain, either in the way of ranfom, 
or in the \vay of compulfory cOlnpaét. 
But to clear up n1Y ideas on this fubje8:-a re.. 
venue from America tranfn1Ítted hither-do not 
delude yourfelves-you never C,ln receive it-No, 
not a {hilling. \rVe have experience that from re... 
mote countries it is not to be expeB:ed. If, when 
you attempted to extraB: revenue from Bengal, 
you 
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you were obliged to return in loan .wh
t you had 
taken in ilnpofition; what can you expeét. from 
North Alnerica? for certainly, if ever there was 
a country qualified to produce \vealth, it is India; 
or an infiitution fit for the tranfmiffion, it is the 
Eafi-India Company. America has none of thefe 
aptitudes. If An1erica gives you taxable objeas, 
on \vhich you lay your duties here, and gives you, 
at the faine time, a furplus by a foreign fale of 
her commodities to pay the duties on thefe objecrs 
which you tax at home, íhe has performed her 
part to the Britiih revenue. But \vith regard to 
her own internal efiablifhments; íhe may, I doubt 
not file will, contribute in moderation. I fay in 
moderation; for íhe ought not to be permitted to 
cxhaufi herfelf. She ought to be referved to a 
war; the \veight of which, with the enemies that 
we are mon: likely to have, mufi be confiderabIe 
in her quarter of the globe. There íhe l11ay ferve 
you, and ferve you effentially. 
For that fervice, for all fervice, whether of re.. 
venue, trade, or empire, my trufi is in her inte... 
reft in the Britiíh confiitution. l\tly hold of the 
colonies is in the clore affeaion 'which grows from 
COJnmon names, fron1 kindred blood, from fimilar 
privileges, and equal protecrion. Thefe are ties, 
which, though light as air, are as fhong as links 
of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea of 
their civil rights affociated with your govern- 
men t ; 
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n1ent ;-they will cling and grapple to you; and 
no force under heaven vlÏll be of po\ver to tear 
theiTI from their allegiance. But let it be once 
underfiood, that your government may be one 
thing, and their privileges anothcr; that thefe 
two things may exifi without any 111utual relation; 
the ceinent is gone; the cohcfion is loofened; and 
every thing hafiens to decay and diffolution. As 
long as you have the wifdom to keep the fovereign 
authority of this country as the f:lnåuary of li- 
berty, the facrcd temple confecrated to our com- 
1110n faith, \vherever the chofcn race and fons of 
El1gb.nd \vorfhip freedoITI, they \",ill turn their 
faces to\vards you. The lnorc they 111ultiply, the 
more friends you win have; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the lTIarC perfed will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have any where. It 
is a \veed that grows in every foil. They Inay have 
it froln Spain, they may have it frOln Pruflìa. But 
until you become Ion: to all feeling of your true 
interefi. and your natural dignity, freedolTI they 
can have from none but you. This is the com- 
, modity of price, of "rhich you have the monopoly. 
This is the true aå of navigation, \\Thich binds to 
you the commcrce of the colonies, and through 
theln fecures to you the \vealth of the ,,,"or1d. Deny 
them this participation of freedom, and you break 
that fole bond, which originally made, and muíl: 
fiill preferve, the unity of the empire. Do not 
entertain 
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entertain fo weak an imagination, as that your 
regifters and your bonds, your affidavits and your 
fufferances, your cockets and your clearances, are 
\vhat form the great fecurities of your comnlerce. 
Do not dream that your letters of oflice, and your 
infiruaions, and your fufpending daufes, are the 
things that hold together the grcat contexture of 
this myfierious whole. Thefe things do not Inake 
your government. Dead inftruments, paffive tools 
as they are, it is the fpirit of the Engliíh comlnu- 
nion, that gives an their life and efficacy to thenl. 
It is the fpirit of the EngIiíh confiitution, \yhich, 
infufed through the mighty Inafs, pervades, f
eds, 
unites, invigorates, vivifies, every part of the elll- 
pire, even down to the minutefi: member. 
Is it not the fame virtue \vhich does e\-ery thing 
for us here in England? Do you ilnagine then, 
that it is the land tax aét vlhich raifes your reve- 
nue? that it is the annu
l vote in the committee 
of fupply, \vhich gives you your army? or that it 
is the lllutiny bill which infpires it \yith bravery 
and difcipline? No! furely no! It is the love of the 
people; it is their attachlnent to their go\,.ernlnent 
frolll the fcnfe of the deep fiake they have in fuch 
a glorious infiitution, which gives you your anllY 
and your navy, and infufes into both that liberal 
obedience, without \vhich your anTiY \vouid be a 
bafe rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten 
thnber. 


All 
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All this, I know well enough, 'will found \vild 
and chimerical to the profane herd of thofe vulgar 
and mechanical politicians, \vho have no place 
among us; a fort of people who think that no
 
thing exiils but \vhat is grofs and 111aterial; and 
"rbo therefore, far from being qualified to be dio. 
reaors of the great movelnent of en1pirc, are not 
fit to turn a 'v heel in the machine. But to men 
truly initiated and rightly taught, there ruling and 
mailer principles, \vhich, in the opinion of fuch 
men as I have mentioned, have no fubfiantial ex- 
iilence, are in truth every thing, and all in all. 
IVlagnanhnity in politicks is not feldom the trueí!: 
wi[dom; and a great elnpire and little minds go 
ill together. If \ve arc confcious of our fituation, 
and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes our 
itatian and ourfelves, we ought to aufpicate all our 
publick proceedings on America, with the old 
warning of the church, SUifU71l corda! We ought 
to elevate our l11inds to the greatnefs of that truft 
to which the order of Providence has called us. 
By adverting to the dignity of this high calling, 
our ancefiors have turned a favage wildernefs into 
a glorious empire; and have made the moll ex- 
tenfive, and the only honourable conquefis; not by 
deftroying, but by promoting, the wealth, the 
nUluber, the happinefs, of the human race. Let 
us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. Engliíh privileges have made 
it 
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it all that it is; Eng1iíh privileges alone will make 
it all it can be. 
In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I 
now (quod ftlix fauflu1llque fit )-lay the firfi fione 
of the telT1ple of peace; and I move you, 
"Tha.t the colonies and plantations of Great 
"Britain in North Alnerica, confifiing of four- 
" teen fep
rate governments, and containing two 
" millions and up\vards of free inhabitants, have 
c:, not had the liberty and privilege of e1eéting 
"and fending any knights and burgeffes, or 
Ie others, to reprefent them in the high court 
f;C of parliament." 


-= e
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Upon this refoIution, the previous quefiion was 
put, and carried ;-for the previous quefiion 270, 
againfi it 78. 


-= 
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As the propofitions were opened feparately in 
the body of the fpeech, the reader perhaps Inay 
,villi to fee the ,vhole of them together, 1n the 
form in which they were moved for. 


" l'vIOYED, 
" That the colonies and plantations of Great Bri. 
" tain in North America, confifiing of fourteen 
" feparate 
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" feparate governments, and containing h,ro mil., 

, lions and up,vards of free inhabitants, have not 

, had the liberty and privilege of eleB:ing and fend- 
c, ing any knights and burgeffes, or others, to re- 
" prefent then1 in the high court of parliament." 
"That the f.tid colonies and plantations have 
" been made liable to, and bounden by, feveral 
" fubfidies, payments, rates, and taxes, given and 
" granted by par1ialnent; though the faid colonies 
" and plantations have not their knights and bur- 
" geffes, in the faid high court of parlialnent, of 
" their o\vn eleB:ion, to reprefent the condition 
" of their country, by lack whereof, tbey bave been 
"oftentimes toucbed and grie<ved by fu/?fidies given, 
" granted, and tiflènted to, in tbe faid court, in a man- 
" ner prejudicial to tbe common 'Zceal!h, quietnefs, rcjl, 
"and peace, of tbe fubjeEls inhabiting witbin the 
" fame." 
" That, from the difiance of the faid colonies, 
" and from other circumfiances, no method hath 
" hitherto been devifcd for procuring a reprefen- 
" tation in pariialllcnt for the faid colonies." 
" That each of the faid colonics hath váthin it- 
" felf a body, chofen, in part or in the \vhole, by 
" the freemen, freeholders, or otller free inhabi- 
" tants thereof, commonly called the general af- 
" fembly, or general court; with puwers legally 
" to raife, levy" and allèfs, according to the feve- 
" ral 
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" ral ufage of fuch colonies, 
uties and taxes to- 

, \vards defraying all forts of publick fervices."* 
"That the faid general affemblies, general courts, 
" or other bodies, legally qualified as aforefaid, 
" have at fundry times freely granted feverallarge 
" fubfidies and publick aids for his majefiy's fervice, 
" according to their abilities, when required there- 
" to by letter from one of his majeUy's principal fe- 
" cretaries of flate; and that their right to grant 
" the fame, and their cheerfulnefs and fufficiency 
" in the [aid grants, have been at fundry times 
" acknowledged by parliament." 
" That it hath been found by experience, that 
" the manner of granting the faid fupplies and 
" aids, by the faid general aífem blies, hath been 
" more agreeable to the inhabitants of the faid 
" colonies, and more beneficial and conducive to 

, the publick fervice, than the Inode of giving and 
" granting aids and fubfidies in parliament to be 
" raifed and paid in the faid colonies." 
" That it may be proper to repeal an aét, made 
4í' in the 7 th year of the reign of his prefent ma- 


· The firft four motions and the Iafi had the previous q ueftion 
put on them. The others were negatived. 
The words in Italicks were, by an amendment that was 
carried, left out of the motion; which will appear in the jour- 
nals, though it is not the praétice to infert fuch a:nemlments in 
the votes. 
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" jclly, intitulod, An aB: for granting certain du
 
" ties in the Britiíh colonics and plantations in 
" America; for allowing a drawback of the duties 
" of culloms, upon the exportation frolTI this 
" kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of the pro- 
" duce of the faid colonies or plantations; for dif- 
" continuing the drawbacks paY'lble on China ear- 
" then-ware exported to America; and for more 
" effeåually preventing the clandefiine running of 
" goods in th
 faid colonies and plantations." 
" That it nlay be proper to repeal an aå, made 
" in the 14th year of the reign of his prefent ma- 
" jelly, intituled, An aå to difcontinue, in fuch 
" manncr, and for fuch time, as are therein men- 
" tioncd, the landing and difcharging, lading or 
" fhipping of goods, 'wares, and Il1erchandize, at 
" the to\vn, and ,,"ithin the harbour, of Bollon, 
" in the pro,rince of IVlafl'achufet's Bay, in North 
" America." 
" That it may be proper to repeal an aå, made 
" in the 14th year of the reign of his prcfcnt ma- 
" jelly, intituled, An aB: for the Í111partial adIui- 
" niftration of jufiice, in cafes of perfons quefiioncd 
" for any ads done by them in the execution of 
" the law, or for the fupprcffion of riots and tu- 
" Inuits, in the province of Mafi:1.chufet's Bay, in 
" New England." 
" That it is proper to repeal an aB:, made in the 
" 14 th 
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c, 14 th year of the reign of his prefent majefiy, 
'H intituled, An aét for the better regulating the 
" government of the province of Maffachufet's 
" Bay, in Ne\v England." 
" That it is proper to explain and amend an acr, 
" made in the 35th year of the reign of King Henry 
"VIII. in tituled, An aét for the trial of treafons 
" committed out of the King's dominions." 
c, That, from the time \vhen the .:;eneral affem- 
" bly, or general court, of any colony or planta- 
" tion, in North America, :fh311 have appointed, by 
" aå of affembly duly confirmed, a fettled falary 
" to the offices of the chief jufiice and judges of 
" the fuperiour courts, it may be proper that the 
" faid cl1ief jufiice and other judges of the fupe- 
" dour courts of fuch colony:íhall hold his and their 
" office and offices during their good behaviour; 
" and fhall not be removed therefrom, but when 
" the faid removal {hall be adjudged by his ma.. 
" jclly in council, upon a hearing on complaint 
" from the general afl'embly, or on a complaint 
" froin the govern our , or council, or the houfe of 
" reprefentatives, feveral1y, of the colony in which 
" the faid chief jufiice and other judges have ex- 
" ercifed the faid office." 
" That it n1ay be proper to regulate the courts 
" of admiralty, or vice-admiralty, authorized by 
" the 15th chapter of the 4th of George III. in 
K 
 " fuch 
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" fuch a manner, as to make the fame more com.. 
" modious to thofe who fue, or are fued, in the 
" faid courts; and to provide for the more decent 
" maintenance of the judges of the fame." 
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A LETTER, C!ffc. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I HAVE the hon"our of fending you the Ì\VO !ail 
acrs \vhich have been paired with regard to the 
troubles in AlnerÍca. Thefe acrs àre fin1Ílar to all 
the refi which have been Inade on the faITIe fub- 
jeét. They operate by the faine principle; and 
they are derived from the very fame policy. I 
think they complete the number of that fort of 
fiatutes to nine. It affords no matter for very 
pleafing refleétion, to obferve, tha.t our fubjecr3 
din1iniíh, as our la\VS inCl"Cafe. 
If I have the n1Ísfortune of differing with forne 
of 111Y fello\v-cÏtizens on this great and arduous 
fubjecr, it is no fmall confola\:Íon to me, that I do 
not differ from you. \VÍth you, I am perfeétly 
united. Vve are heartily agreed in our detefia- 
tion of a civil war. \Ve have ever expreffed the 
moil unqualified difapprobation of all the fieps 
which have led to it, and of all thofe \vhich tend 
to prolong it. And I have no doubt that \ve fee! 
exaéUy the fame clnotions of grief and fhan:le on 
.all its l11iferablc confcquences; \vhether they appear, 
K 4 011 
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on the one fide or thc other, in the 1ha
 of vic- 
tories or defeats, of captures made from the Eng- 
lifh on the continent, or from the Eng1iíh in thefe 
iilands; of legiilativ
 regulations which fubvert the 
liberties of our brethren, or which undermine our 
own. 
Of the firfi of thefe fiatutes (that for the letter 
of marque) I íhall fay little. Exceptionable as it 
tnay be, and as I think it is in fome particulars, 
it fecms the natural, perhaps neceffary refult of the 
Ineafures we have taken, and the fituation we are 
in. The other (for a partial fufpenfion of the Ha- 
beas Corpus) appears to me of a much deeper Ina. 
lignity. During its progrefs through the houfe of 
COmITIOnS, it has been amended, fo as to exprefs 
more diftinéHy than at fÏrfi it did, the avowed fen- 
timents of thofe who fralned it: and the main 
ground of rny exception to it is, becaufe it doe:; 
exprefs, and does carry into execution, purpofes 
which appear to me fo contradiå:ory to all the 
principles, not only of thc confiitutional policy of 
Great Britain, but evcn of that [pecies of hofiile 
jufiice, 'which no afperity of war wholly extin- 
guifhes in the minds of a civilized people. 
It feems to have in vie"v two capital objeéts; the 
firfi, to enable adminiílration to confine, as long 
as it fhall think proper, thofe, whom that aa is 
pleafed to qualify by the name of pirates. Thofe 
fo CJ,ualified, I underfiand to be, 
he commanders 
anQ 
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nd mariners of fuch privateers and fhips of war 
belonging to the colonies, as in the courfe of this 
unhappy contcfi: may fall into the hands of the 
crown. They are therefore to be detained in pri- 
fon, under the criminal defcription of piracy, to a 
future trialandignon1inious puniflullent, \"hencycr 
circum fiances fhall make it convenient to execute 
vengcance on them, under the colour of that odious 
and infamous offence. 
To this firfi purpofe of the b\v, I haye no fmall 
dißike; becaufe the aa does not, (as allla\vs, and 
all equitable tranfaB:ions ought to do) fairly dc- 
fcribe its objeét. The perfons, \vho Inake a naval 
war upon us, in confequence of the prefent trou- 
bles, may be rebels; but to call and treat them as 
pirates, is confounding, not only the natural dif- 
tinétion of things, but the order of crill1es ; \vhich, 
whether by putting thein from a higher part of 
the fcale to the lo\ver, or from the lo\ver to the 
higher, is never done without dangeroufiy difor- 
dering the 'whole frame of jurifprudence. Though 
piracy may be, in the eye of the la\\', a lifs offence 
than treafon; yet as both are, in eirea, puniíhcd 
with the Üme death, the famc forfeiture, and the 
(,une corruption of blood, I never would take fro In 
any fellow crcature \vhatever, any fort of advan- 
tage 'which he may derive to his fafety froln the 
pity of mankind, or to his reputation from their 
general feelings, by degrading his oflènce, \vhen I 
cannot 
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cannot foften his punHhn1cnt. The gencral fenfe of 
mankind tells me, that thofe offences, \vhich may 
poffibly arife from mifiaken virtue, are not in thc 
dafs of infau10us aaions. Lord Coke, the oracle 
of the Engliíh law, conforms to that general fenfe 
whcre he L'1YS, that" thofe things which are of the 
" highefi criminality, may be of the leafi difgrace." 
The aa prepares a fort of mafked proceeding, not 
110nourable to the jufiice of thc kingdom, and by 
DO means neceffary for its fafety. I cannot entcr 
into it. If Lord Balmerino, in the laft rebellion, 
had driven off the cattle of t\venty clans, I íhould 
have thought it \vould have been a fcandalous and 
lo\v juggle, uttcrly unworthy of the manlinefs of 
an Engliili judicature, to h:lve tried him for fe.. 
lony as a fiealer of CO\vs. 
Befides, I mufi honefily tell you, that I could 
not vote for, or countenance in any way, a fiatute, 
which fiigmatizes \\'ith the crime of piracy, thefe 
men, WhOlll an aa of parliament had previoufiy 
put out of the proteétion of the law. 'Vhen th"e 
legiílature of this kingdoll1 had ordered all their 
{hips and goods, for the mere ne\v-created offence 
of exerci(lng trade, to be divided as a fpoil alllong 
the feamen of the navy,-to confider the neceffary 
reprifal of an unhappy, profcribed, interdiéted 
people, as the crime of piracy, would have ap- 
peared in any other legiilature than ours, a firain 
of the moft infulting and mort unnatural cruelty 
and 
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2.nd injufiice. I affure you, I nevcr rel11cn1ber to 
11ave heard of any thing like it in any tilne or 
coun try. 
The fecond profeffed purpofe of the aét is to de- 
tain in England for trial, thofe who {hall comn1it 
high treafon in America. 
That you may bc enabled to entcr into the true 
fpirit of the prefent la\v, it is neceffary, gentle- 
men, to apprize you, that there is an aét, 111ade fo 
long ago as in the reign of Henry the Eighth, be- 
fore the exifience or thought of any Engliíh colo- 
nies in America, for the trial in this kingdom of 
treafous committed out of the realm. In the ycar 
1769, parliamcnt thought proper to acquaint the 
crown with their confiruéìion of that aét in a for- 
mal addrefs, wherein they in treated his majcfiy
 
to caufe perfons, charged with high treafon in Ame- 
rica, to be brought into this kingdoln for trial. 
By this aét of Henry the Eighth, fa conjlrllcd and 
fa applied, almofi all that is fubfiantial and benefi- 
cial in a trial by jury,- is taken a\vay from the fub- 
jeét in the colonies. This is however faying too 
Jittlc ; for to try a man under that aa is, in effeél, 
to condemn him unheard. A perron is brought 
hither in the dungeon of a fhip's hold; thence he 
is vomited into a dungeon on land; loadcd \vith 

rons, unfurnifhed with money, unfupported by 
friends, three thoufand miles from all means of 
calling upon or confronting evidence, 'where no 
one 
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one local circumfiance that t(:nds to detea perjury, 
can poilibly be judged of;-fuch a perfon may be 
executed according to form, but he can never be 
tried according to jufiice. 
I therefore could never reconcile myfelf to the 
bill I fend you ; 
\;hich is exprefsly provided to re- 
move all inconveniencies from the efiablifhment of 
a mode of trial, which has ever appeared to me 
mafi unjufi and mofi unconfiitutional. Far from 
removing the difficulties which impede the execu- 
tion of fo mifchievous a projeét, I would heap new 
difficulties upon it, if it 'were in my po
ver. All 
the ancient, honeíl: juridical principles and infii- 
tutions of England are fo many clogs to check and 
retard the headlong courfe of violence and oppref- 
lion. They 
vere invented for this one good pur- 
pofe; that \vhat \"as not jufi fhould not be conve- 
nient. Convinced of this, I would leave things 
as I found them. The old, cool-headed, general 
law, is as good as any deviation diaated by prefent 
heat. 
I could fee no fair jufiifiable expedience pleaded 
to favour this ne
v fufpenfion of the liberty of the 
fubjeét. If the Eng1illi in the colonies can fupport 
the independency, to which they have been unfor.. 
tunately driven, I fuppofe nobody has fucb a fa- 
natical zeal for the criminal jufiice of Henry the 
Eighth, that he will contend for executions which 
DIUfi be retaliated tenf{)ld on his own friends; or 
'who 
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who has conceived fo firange an idea of Englifh 
dignity, as to think the defeats in America com-. 
penfated by t1)e triumphs at Tyburn. If on the 
contrary, the colonies are reduced to the obedience 
of the crown, there mull: be under that authority, 
tribunals in the country itfelf, fully competent to 
adminifier jufiice on all offenders. But if there 
are not, and that we nlufi fuppofe a thing fo hu- 
miliating to our government, as that all this vafi 
continent fhould unanimoullý concur in thinking, 
that no ill fortune can convert refifiance to the 
royal authority into a criminal aa, \ve may call 
the effeét of our viétory peace, or obedience, or 
what \ve will; but the war is not ended: the hof... 
tile mind continues in full vigour, and it continues 
under a worfe form. If your peace be nothing 
more than a fullen paufe from arms; if their quiet 
be nothing but the meditation of revenge, \"here 
fmitten pride fmarting from its \vounds, fefier5 
into new rancour, neither the aét of Henry the 
Eighth, nor its handmaid of this reign, \vill an- 
fwer any wife end of policy or jufiice. For if the 
bloody fields, 'which they fa\v and felt, are not fuf- 
ficient to fubdue the reafon of America (to ufe 
the expreffive phrafe of a great lord in ofiìce) it i:] 
not the judicial flaughtcr, \\'hich is Inadc in an- 
other helnifphere againfi: their univerfal fcnfe of 
jufiice, that will ever rcconcile theln to the Britilh 
government. 


I take 
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I take it for granted, gentlemen, that we fym'" 
pathize in a proper horrour of all punifhment fur.. 
ther than as it ferves for an example. To whom 
then does the exalnple of an execution in England 
for this An1erican rebellion apply? Relnenlber, 
you are told every day, that the prefent is a con.. 
tefi bet\veen the t\\'o countries; and that 'we in 
England are at ,var for our own dignity againft our 
rebellious children. Is this true? If it be, it is 
furely among fuch rebellious childrcn that exam- 
ples for difobedience íhould be Inade, to be in any 
degree inH:ruc1ive : for ,vho ever thought of teach- 
in
 parents their duty by an example from the 
puniíhment of an undutiful fon? As ,yell might 
the execution of a fugitive negro in the planta- 
tions, be confidered as a leffon to teach n1afi:ers hu- 
manity to their naves. Such executions may in- 
deed LttÏJte our revenge; they may harden our 
hearts, and puff us up ,,,pith pride and arrogance" 
J\.las ! this is not infiruélion! 
If any thing can be drawn from fuch examples 
by a parity of the cafe, it is to fhe\v, ho\v deep 
their crÏ111e and how heayy their punilliment win 
be \vho {hall at any tÏ1ne dare to refift a difiant 
power aB:ualIy difpofing of their property, ,,-ith- 
out thcir voice or confcnt to the difpofition; and 
overturning thei.r franchifes v
 ithout charge or 
hearing. God forbid that Enghnù {hould ever 
read 
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read this leífon written in the blood of any of her 
offsprin g ! 
War is at prefent carried on bet\veen the king's 
natural and foreign troops, on one fide, and the 
Englifh in America on the other, upon the ufu3.1 
footing of other 'wars; and accordingly an ex- 
change of prifoners has been regularly Inade from 
the beginning. If notwithfianding this hitherto 
equal procedure, upon fome profpecr of ending 
the \var ,vith fuccefs (\vhich ho\vever may be de- 
lufive) adminiilration prep::t.res to aå againfi thofe 
as traitors who remain in their hands at the end 
of the troubles, in my opinion ,ve {hall exhibit to 
the world as indecent a piece of injufiice as ever 
civil fury has produced. If the prifoners \,rho 
have been exchanged, have not by that exc11ange 
been virtllalZv pardoned, the cartel C"rhethcr avo\\red 
or underfiood) is a cruel fraud; for you have re- 
ceived the life of a man, and you ought to return 
a life for it, or there is no parity or fairncfs in the 
tranfaétion. 
I(on the other hand, we admit, that they, ,vho 
are aétually exchanged are pardoned, but contend 
that you may jufily re[erve for vengeance, thofe 
who remain un exchanged ; then this unpleafant 
and unhandfome confequence ,dll follo\v; that 
you judge of the delinquency of 111cn Inerc1y by 
the time of their guilt, and not by the hcinouf- 
ncfs of it ; and you Inakc fortune and accident'), 
and 
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and not the moral qualities of human aétion, the 
rule of your jufl:ice. 
Thefe firange incongruities n1ufl: ever perplex 
thofe, who confound the unhappinefs of civil dif. 
fention, \vith the crime of treafon. 'Vhenever a 
rebellion really and truly exifis, \\Thich is as ealily 
kno\vn in faB:, as it is difficult to define in \\Tords, 
government has not entered into fuch military 
conventions; but has cyer declined all interme. 
diate treaty, \\.hich íhould pu
 rcbels in poffcffion 
of the la\V of nations \yith rcgard to war. Com- 
manders \vould receive no bencfits at their hands, 
becaufe they could make no rcturn for them. 
'\Tho has ever heard of capitulation, and parole of . 
honour, and exchange of prifoners in the late re. 
bellions in this kingdom? The anfwer to all de. 
mands of that 10rt was, " \ve can engage for no- 
" thing; you are at the king's pleafure." .'Ve 
ought to relllcn1ber, that if our prefent enemies 
be, in reality and truth, rebels, the king's generals 
have no right to re1eafe them upon any conditions 
\vhatfoever; and they are themfclves anf\\rerahle 
to the ]a\V, and as much in \vant of a pardon for 
doing fa, as the rebels ,,,hOlll they releafe. 
Lawyers, I kno\\T, cannot make the diftinéHon, 
for which I contend; becaufè they have their 
ftria rule to go by. But legillators ought to do 
'what la\vyers cannot; for they have no other 
rules to bind them, but the gre:lt principles of 
rea[on 
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reafon and equity, and the general fenfe of man- 
kind. There they are bound to obey and follow; 
and rather to enlarge and enlighten law by the li- 
berality of legillative reafon, than to fetter and 
bind their higher capacity by the narrow confiruc- 
tions of fubordinate artificial juftice. If v{e had 
adverted to this, we never could confider the con- 
vulfions of a greàt empire, not difi:urbed by a little 
diffeminated faétion, but divided by .whole com- 
munities and provinces, and entire legal reprefen- 
tatives of a people, as fit matter of difcufiÌon under 
a commiffion of Oyer and Terminer. It is as op. 
pofite to reafon and prudence, as it is to humanity 
and juftice. 
This aét, proceeding on thefe principles, that is, 
preparing to end the prefent troubles by a trial of 
one fort of hofiilitr, under the name of piracy, 
and of another by the name of treafon, and exe.. 
cuting the acr of Henry the Eighth according to 
a new and unconfiitutional interpretation, I have 
thought evil and dangerous, even though the in. 
firuments of effeéting fuch purpofes had been 
merely of a neutral quality. 
But it really appears to me, that the means 
,vhich this aét employs are, at leall, as exception.. 
able as the end. Permit me to open myfelf a little 
upon this fubjeB:, becaufe it is of ilnportance to 
me 7 whcn I am obligcd to fubmit to the power 
without acquiefcing in the reafon of an aét of le- 
VOl.. III. L gißature, 
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gifiature, that I íhould juflify ß1Y diífent, by fuch 
arguments as may be fuppofed to have weight 
with a fober man. 

"he main operativ
 regulation of the aét is to 
íufpend the cornmon law, and the fiatute Habeas 
Corpus, (the fole fecurities either for liberty or juf- 
tice) \vith regard to all thofe who have been out 
of the realm, or on the high feas, within a given 
time. The refl of the people, as I underfland, are 
to continue as they flood before. 
I confefs, gentlemen, that this appears to lTIe, 
as bad in the principle, and far ,vorfe in its confe- 
quence: than an univerfal fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus acr; and the lin1Ïting qualification, inflead 
of taking out the fiing, does in my hun1ble opi- 
nion {harpcn and envenom it to a greater degree.. 
Liberty, if I undeniand it at all" is a general prin. 
ciple, and the clear right of all the fubjeås within 
the realm, or of none. Partial frecdom feen1s to 
me a mort: invidious mode of flavcry. But unfor- 
tunately, it is the kind of flavery the moll eafily 
admitted in times of civil difcord; for parties are 
but too apt to forget thcir own futurc fafcty in 
their defire of L'1crificing their enemies. People 
without much dit1ìcult y adn1Ît the entrance of that 
injuilice of which they are not to be the inul1e- 
diate viétims. In tiulcs of high proceeding it is 
never the fadion of the predominant powcr that 
is in danger; for no tyranny chafiifes its o\\'n in- 
firU111entl). 
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firuments. It is the obnoxious and tile fufpeéted 
who want the proteétion of la\v; and there is no- 
thing to bridle the partial violence of fiate facrions, 
but this; "that ",-henever an acr is made for a 
"ceffation of la\v and jufiice, the whole people 
" :lhould be univerfally fubjeaed to the fame fuf- 
" penfion of their franchifes." The alarm of fuch a 
proceeding would then be univerfal. It 'would ope- 
rate as a fort of Call if the nation. It \vould become 
every man's immediate and infiant concern to 
be made very fenÍÌble of the abfolute necejJity of this 
total ecIipfe of liberty. They would more carefully 
advert to every rene\val, and more powerfully re- 
fifl: it. Thefe great detern1ined meafures are not 
commonly fo dangcrous to freedom. They are 
marked \vith too firong lines to ílide into ufe. 
No plea, nor pretence of inconvenience or evil ex- 
ample (which muft in their nature be daily and or- 
dinary incidents) can be admitted as a reafon for 
fuch mighty operations. But the true danger is, 
when liberty is nibbled a\vay, for expedients, and 
by parts. The Habeas Corpus acr fuppofes, con- 
trary to the genius of moft other la\vs, that the 
lawful magifirate may fee particular men \vith a 
malignant eye, and it provides for that identical 
cafe. But when men, in particular defcriptions, 
marked out by the magifirate hil1)felf, are deli- 
vered over by parliament to this poffible lIlalignity, 
it is not the Habeas Corpus that is occafionally fuf- 
L 2 pended, 
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pended, but its fpirit, that is mifiaken, and its 
principle that is fubverted. Indeed nothing is fe- 
curity to any individual but the common intereft 
of all. 
This aét therefore, has this difiinguiíhed evil in 
it, that it is the firfi partial fufpenfion of the Ha- 
beas Corpus that has been made. The precedent, 
which is ahvays of very great importance, is now 
efiabliíh.ed. For the firfi time a difiinél:ion is made 
among the people ,vithin this realm. Before this 
aå, every man putting his foot on Englifh ground, 
every firangcr owing only a local and temporary 
allegiance, even negro fiaycs 'who had been fold 
in the colonies and under an aa of parliament, 
bcc
me as free as C\Try other man ,vho breathed 
the f.'lmc air with thclll. N O\V a line is drawn, 
,\' hich may be ad\'anccd further and further at 
plcafure, on the fan1c argulnCl1t of Inere expe- 
dience, on \vhich it was firfi. defcribcd. There is 
no equality among us; ,'"c arc not fellow citizens, 
if the mariner \vho lands on the quay, does not 
refl: on as firm legal ground as the Inerchant who 
lÌts in his cOlnpting-houfe. Other laws, may in- 
jurc thc cOlnnlunÏty, this diífolves it. As things 
no\V fiand, every lnal; in the Weft Indies, every 
one inh:lbitant of three unoffcnding provinces on 
the continent, every perron coming froln the Eaft 
Indies, every gentleman who has trayclled for his 
Ilealth or education, every 111ariner who has navi- 
gated 
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gated the feas, is, for no other offence, under a 
temporary profcription. Let any of thefe faB:s 
(now become prefumptions of guilt) be proved 
againfi him, and the bare fufpicion of the crown 
puts him out of the la\v. It is even by no means 
dear to me, \vhether the negative proof does not 
lie upon the perfon apprehended on fufpicion, to 
the fubverfion of all jufiice. 
I bave not debated againfi this bill in its pro- 
grefs through the houfc; becaufe it would have 
been vain to oppofe, and impoHìble to correa it. 
It is fOlne time fince I have been clearly convinced, 
that in the prefent {late of things all oppofition 
to any meafurcs propofed by minifters, where the 
name of America appears, is vain and frivolous. 
You may be fure that I do not fpeak of my oppo- 
fition, which in all circumfiances mull be fo; 
but that of men of thc greatefi: wifdom and au- 
thority in the nation. Every thing propofed 
againfi Alnerica is fuppofed of courfe to be in fa- 
vour of Great Britain. Good and ill fuccefs arc 
equally admitted as re4fons for perfevering in the 
prefcnt Inethods. Several very prudent, and very 
well-intentioned perfons \verc of opinion, that dur- 
ing the prevalence of fuch difpofitions, all firuggle 
rather inflamed than leírened the dillemper of the 
publick counfels. Finding fuch refifiance to be 
confidered 
s fattious by mofi 'within doors, and 
by very many \vithout, I cannot confcicntiou{ly 
L 3 fupport 
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fupport \\'hat is againft my opinion, nor prudently 
contend with what I know is irrefifiible. Preferv.. 
ing my principles uníhaken, I referve my aétivity 
for rational endeavours; and I hope that my pail 
conducr has given fufficient evidence, that if I am 
a fingle day from my place
 it is not owing to in- 
dolence or love of diffipation. The fiighteft hope 
of doing good is fufficient to recal me to \vhat I 
quitted with regret. In dcclining for fome time 
my ufual flria attcndJ.nce, I do not in the leaft 
condelnn the fpirit of thofe gentlemen, \vho with 
a jufi confidcnce in thcir abilities, (in \vhich I claim 
a fort of {hare froin my love and adlniration of 
them) \verc of opinion that their exertions in this 
defperate cafe might be of fonlc fervicc. Thcy 
thought, that by contraaing the fphere of its ap- 
plication, thcy might Ieffeh the malignity of an 
evil principle. PeJ;haps they "'ere in the right. 
Eut when my opinion was fo very clearly to the 
contrary, for the reafons I have jufi flated, I am 
fure my attendance ,,'ould have been ridiculous. 
I muft add in further explanation of my con- 
duéè, that far from foftening the features of fuch 
a principle, 
nd thcreby rClnoving any part of the 
popular odium or natural terrours attending it, I 
fhould be forry, that any thing framed in contra- 
diéHon to the fpirit of our confiitution did not 
infiantly produce in faa, the groffeft of the evils, 
with which it ,vas pregnant in its nature. It is 
by 
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by lying dormant a long tÏ1ne, or being at firft 
very rarely exercifed, that arbitrary po\ver fieals 
upon a people. On the next unconftitutional aét, 
all the fafhionable world \"ill be ready to fay- 
Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are 
vain, you fee ho\v little of the mifchiefs which you 
formerly foreboded are COlllC to pafs. Thus, by 
degrees, that artful foftening of all arbitrary po\ver, 
the alleged infrequency or narro\v extent of its 
operatiop, \vill be received as a fort of aphorifm- 
and l\1r. HUnle \vill not be fingular in telling us, 
that thc felicity of mankind is no more difiurbed 
by it, than by earthquakes or thunder, or the 
other more unufual accidents of nature. 
The acr of which I fpeak is among the fruits of 
the American war; a \var in my humble opinion 
produétive of Inany mifchiefs, of a kind which 
difiinguifh it from all othcrs. Not only our po- 
licy is deranged, and our empire difiraaed, but 
our laws and our legiilative fpirit appear to have 
been totally perverted by it. We have made 'war 
on our colonies, not by arms only, but by laws. 
As hofiility and law arc not very concordant ideas, 
every fiep \ve have taken in this bufinefs, has been 
madc by trampling on fome maxim of jufiice, or 
fOlne c.lpital principle of wife government. \Vhat 
precedcnts \vere efiablifhed, and what principlcs 
overturned, (1 will not fay of Engliíh privilege, 
but of gencr:il jufiice) in the Bofion Port, the 
L 4 l\laffachufet''\ 
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Maffachufet's Charter, the IVlilitary Bill, and all 
that long array of hofiile at1s of parliament, by 
which the war with America has been begun and 
fupported! Had the principles of any of thefe acrs 
been firfi exerted cn Englifh ground, they would 
probably have expired as foon as they touched it. 
But by being removed from our perfons, they 
have rooted in our laws; and the latefi pofierity 
will tafie the fruits of them. 
Nor is it the worfi effecr of this unnatural con- 
tention, that our laws are corrupted. \Vhilft 
manners remain entire, they will correa the vices 
of la\V, and foften it at lcngth to their own tenl. 
per. But we have to lament, that in mofi of the 
late proceedings \ve fee very fe\v traces of that ge. 
ncrofity, humanity, and dignity of mind which 
formerly charaaerifed this nation. War fufpends 
the rules of moral obligation, and \vhat is long 
fufpended is in dangcr"of being totally abrogated. 
Civil wars firike deepefi of all into the manners of 
the people. They vitiate their politicks; they cor- - 
rupt their morals; they pervert even the natural 
tafie and relifh of equity and jufiice. By teaching 
us to confider our fellow citizens in a hofiile light, 
the whole body of our nation becomes gradùally 
lefs dear to us. The very names of affecrion and 
kindred, \vhich were the bond of charity wþilft 
we agreed, become new incentives to hatred and 
rage, \vhen the communion of our country is dif- 
fol ved. 
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folved. We may flatter ourfelves that we !hall 
not fall into this misfortune. But \ve have DO 
charter of exemption, that I kno\v of, from the 
ordinary frailties of our nature. 
What but that blindnefs of heart \vhich arifes 
from the phrenzy of civil contention, could have 
nlade any perfons conceive the prefent fituation of 
the Britiíh afEtirs as an objeét of triumph to them. 
fclves, or of congratulation to their fovereign? 
Nothing furely could be more lamentable to thofe 
\vho remember the flouriíhing days of this king- 
dom, than to fee the infane joy of feveral unhappy 
people, amidfi the fad fpeétacle 'which our affairs 
and conduét: exhibit to the fcorn of Europe. We 
behold, (and it feems fome people rejoice in be- 
holding) our native land, which ufed to fit the en- 
vied arbiter of all her neighbours, reduced to a 
fervile dependance on their mercy; acquiefcing in 
a{furances of friendíhip which {he does not truH: ; 
complaining of hofiilities which {he dares not re- 
fent; deficiEnt to her allies; lofty to her fubjeét:s, 
and fubmiffive to her enemies; whilft the liberal 
governlnent of this free nation is fupported by the 
hirding fword of German boors and vaffals; and 
three millions of the fubjeéts of Great Britain arc 
feeking for roteétion to Engli{h privileges in the 
arms of France! 
Thefe circumfiances appear to me more like 
lliocking 


" 
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!hocking prodigies, than natural changes in hu. 
man affairs. Men of firmer nlinds may fee them 
without fiaggering or afionifhment.-Some may 
think them matters of congratulation and com- 
plilnentary addreíres; but I trufi your candour 
will be fo indulgent to my \veaknefs, as not to have 
the worfe opinion of me for my declining to par- 
ticipate in this joy; and my rejeét:ing all {hare 
whatfoever in fuch a triumph. I am too old, too 
fiiffin my inveterate partialities, to be ready at all 
the faíhionablc evolutions of opinion. I fcarcely 
kno\v how to adapt my l11ind to the feelings with 
which the court gazettes mean to imprefs the 
people. It is not infiantly that I can be brought 
to rejoice, \vhen I hear of the fiaughter and cap- 
tivity oflcng lifis of thofe nalnes \vhich have been 
familiar to my ears from my infancy, and to re- 
joice that they have fallen under the f\vord of 
{hangers, whofe barbarous appellations I fcarcely 
know ho\v to pronounce. The glory acquired at 
the \Vhite Plains by Colonel Rahl, has no charms 
for me; and 1 fairly acknowledge, that I have not 
yet learncd to delight in finding Fort Kniphaufen 
in the heart of the Britiíh don1Ínions. 
It might be fome confolation for the lofs of our 
old regards, if our reafon were enlightened in pro- 
portion as our honefi prejudices are removed. 
\Vanting feelings for the honour of our country, 
\ve 
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,\\Te might then in cold blood be brought to think 
a little of our interefls as individual citizens, and 
our private confcience as moral agents. 
Indeed our affairs are in a bad condition. I do 
affure thofe gentlemen who have prayed for war, 
and obtained the bleffing they have fought, that 
they are at this inflant in very great flraits. The 
abufed wealth of this country continues a little 
longer to feed its diflernper. As yet they, and 
. their Germañ allies of twenty hireling flates, have 
contended only with the unprepared firength of 
our own infant colonies. But America is not fub- 
dued. Not one unattacked village which \vas ori- 
ginally adverfe throughout that vail: continent, ha
 
yet fubn1Ïtted from love or terrour. You have the 
ground you encamp on; and you ha\'e no more. 
The cantonlllents of your troops and your domi- 
nions are exaB:ly of the fame extent. You fpread 
devaflation, but you do not enlarge the fphere of 
authority. 
The events of this war are of fo much greater 
magnitude than thofe \vho either wiíhed or feared 
it, ever looked for, that this alone ought to fill 
every confiderate mind with anxiety and diffidence. 
Wife rnen often tremble at the very things \yhich 
fill the thoughtlcfs with fecurity. For nlany rea- 
fons I do not choofe to expofe to publick vie\v, all 
the particulars of the fiate in \vhich you flood ,,'ith 
regard to foreign po\vcrs, during the 'whole courfe 
of 
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of the ]aft year. Whether you are yet wholly out 
of danger from them, is more than I know, or 
than your rulers can divine. But even if I were 
certain of my fafety, I could not eafily forgive thofe 
Wl10 had bronght me into the moll dreadful perils, 
becaufe by accidents, unforefeen by theln or me, I 
have efcaped. 
Believe me, gentlemen, the way flill before you 
is intricate, dark, and full of perplexed and trea- 
cherous mazes. Thofe who think they have the 
due, may lead us out of tbis labyrinth. \Ve may 
truft them as amply as we think proper; but as 

hey have moft certainly a call for all the reafon 
which their flock can furnifh, why fhould we think 
it proper to difiurb its operation by inflaming their 
paffions? I may be unab]e to lend an helping hand 
to tbofe ,vho direét the ftate; but I íhould be 
aíhamed to make myfelf one of a Daify multitude 
to hollow and hearten them into doubtful and 
dangerous courfes. A confcicntious man \vould 
be cautious how he dealt in blood. lIe would feel 
fome apprehenfion at being called to a trcmcndous 
account for engaging in to deep tl play, without 
any fort of knowledge of the game. It is no ex- 
cufe for prefumptuous ignorance, that it is dircét:cd 
by infolent paffion. The pooreft being that crawls 
on earth, contending to fave itfelf from injufiice 
and oppreffion, is an Qbjeét refpeétable in the eyes 
of God and man. But I cannot conceive any ex- 
ificnce 
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lltence under heaven, (which in the depths of its 
wifdom, tolerates all forts of things) that is more 
truly odious and di(
ufiing, than an impotent 
helplefs creature, without civil wifdom or military 
fkill, \vithout a confcioufnefs of any other qualifi- 
cation for power but his fervility to it, bloated with- 
pride and arrogance, calling for battles \vhich he 
is not to fight, contending for a violent dominion 
which he can never exercife, and fatisfied to be 
hirnfcIf mean and miferable, in order to render 
others contemptible and \vretched. 
If you and I find our talents not of the great 
and ruling kind, our conduét 
t leafi, is confor- 
mable to our faculties. No n1an's life pays the 
forfeit of our rafhnefs. No defolate widow weeps 
tears of blood over our ignorance. Scrupulous 
and fober in a well-grounded diftrufi of ourfelves, 
we would keep in the port of peace and fecurity; 
4nd perhaps in recommending to others fomething 
of the fame diffidence, \ve fhould fhe\v ourfelves 
more charitable to their \velfare, than injurious to 
their abilities. 
There are many circum fiances in the zeal fhe\vn 
for civil ".ar, \vhich feem to difcovcr but little of 
real magnanimity. The addrciTers offer their own 
perfons, and they are fatisfied \vith hiring Ger- 
mans. They promife their private fortunes, and 
they mortgagc their country. They have all the 
merit of volunteers, without rifk of perfon or 
charge 
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charge of contribution; and ,,,hen the unfeeling 
arm of a foreign foldiery pours out their kindred 
blood like \\?ater, they exult and triumph as if 
they themfelves had performed fome notable ex. 
plait. I an1 really afhained of the fafhionable lan- 
guage 'which has been held for fame time paft; 
\vhich to fay the beft of it, is full of levity. You 
kno\v, that I allude to the general cry againfi: the 
co\\"ardice of the Americans, as if we defpifed them 
for not making the king's foldiery purchafe the 
advantage they have obtained, at a dearer rate. It 
is not, gentlemen, it is not, to refpeét the difpen- 
fations of Providence, nor to provide any decent 
retreat in the mutability of bum an affairs. It leaves 
no medium between info1cnt viéìory and infamous 
defeat. It tends to alienate our minds further and 
further from our natural regards, and to make an 
eternal rent and fchifm in the Britifh nation. Thofe 
who do not willi for fuch a feparation, ,vould not 
diffolve that cement of reciprocal efi:eem and n:- 
gard,. which can alone bind together the parts of 
this great fabrick. It. ought to be our ,,"Hh, as it 
is our duty, not only to forbear this fiy1c of out. 
rage ourfelves, but to make everyone as fenfible 
as \\re can of the impropriety and un\vorthinefs of 
the tClnpers which give rife to it, and \vhich dc- 
figning men are labouring \vith fuch malignant in- 
dufiry to diffufe anlongfl us. It is our buJìnefs to 

ountcrac1 them, if poffib1c; if pollible to a\vakc . 
our 
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\)ur natural regards; and to revive the old partia- 
lity to the Englifh name. vVithout fomething of 
this kind I do not fee how it is evcr praaicablc 
really to reconcile \vith thofe, whofe affeaion, 
after all, mull: be the furefi hold of our govern- 
l11ent; and 
'hich is a thoufand till1es more \vorth 
to us, than the mercenary zeal of aU the circles of 
Germany. 
I can \vell conceive a country completely over- 
run, and miferably \vafied, without approaching 
in the leafi to fettlement. In my apprehenfion, as 
long as Englifh government is attempted to be 
fupported over Engliíhrnen by the f\vord alone, 
things will thus continue. I anticipate in my mind 
the mOInent of the final triumph of foreign mili- 
tary force. '\Then that hour arrives, (for it may 
arrive) then it is, that all this Inafs of \veaknefs 
and violence \vill appear in its full light. If \ve 
fhould be expelled from America, the de1ufion of 
the partifans of n1ilitary govenunent might fUll 
continue. They n1ight fiill feed their imagina- 
tions \vith the poilible good confequences which 
might have attended fuccefs. Nobody could prove 
the contrary by faé1:s. But in cafe the fword 
íhould do all
 that the f\vord can do, the fuccefs 
of thcir arms and the defeat of their policy, \,-,ill 
be one and the faine thing. You v:ill never fee 
:lny revenue from An1crica. Some increafe of the 
means of corruption, \vithout cafe of the publick 
burthcns. 
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burthens, is the very beft that can happen. Is it 
for this that we are at war; and in fuch a war? 
As to the difficulties of laying once more the 
foundations of that governlnent, \vhich, for the 
fake of conquering what was our o\vn, has been 
voluntarily and wantonly pulled down by a court 
faéì:ion here, I tremble to look at them. Has any 
of there gentlemen, who are fo eager to govern all 
mankind, {hewn himfelf poffeffed of the firft qua.. 
lification towards government, forne knowledge of 
the objeéì:, al).d of the difficulties \vhich occur in 
the taík. they haye undertaken? 
I affure you, that on the moft profperous iffue 
of your arms, you \vill not be \,"here you flood, 
'\\'"hcn you called in \var to fupplr the defeél:s of 
your political efiablifhment. Nor \vould any dif.. 
order or difobedience to governmcnt which could 
ëlrife from the moil: abjeét conceflion on our part, 
ever equal thofe which will be felt, after the mofi: 
triumphant violence. You have got an the inter- 
mediate evils of "
oar into the bargain. 
1 think I kno\v America. If I do not, my ig... 
norance is incurable, for I have fpared no pains to 
underfiand it; and I do moft folemnly affure thofe 
of Iny confiituents who put any fort of confidence 
in my indufiry and integrity, that every thing 
that has been done there has arifen from a total 
mifconception of the objeél:: that our means of 
'Vriginally holding America, that our means of re- 
conciling 
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condling \vith it after quarrel, of recovering it 
after feparation, of keeping it after yidory, did 
depend, and mull depend, in their feveral fiages 
and periods, upon a total renunciation of that un- 
conditional fubmiffion, ,,'hich has taken fuch pof- 
fcffion of the minds of violent men. The whole 
of thofe lnaxims, upon \vhich \ve have nlade and 
continued this \var, 111Uft be abandoned. Nothing 
indeed, (for I would not deceive you) Gln place us 
in our former fÌtuation. That hope miIft be laid 
afide. But there is a differencc between bad and 
the worfi of all. Terms relative to thc caufe of 
the \var ought to be offered by the authority of 
parliament. An arrangement at home prolnifing 
fome fecurity for them ought to be made. By 
doing this, without the leafi: impairing of our 
firength, we add to the credit of our moderation, 
\\rhich in itfclf, is ahvays firength l110re or lefs. 
I kno\v many have been taught to think, that 
moderation, in a cafe like this, is a fort of treafon i 
and that all argulnents for it are fufficiently an.. 
f\vered by railing at rebels and rebellion, and by 
charging all the prefent or future miferÍes \vhich 
we may fuffer, on the refifiance of our brethren. 
But I \vould wifh theln, in this grave matter, and 
if peace is not \vholly removed from their hearts, 
to confider ferioußy, firfi, that to criminate and 
recriminate never yet \vas the road to reconcilia- 
tion, in any differcnce amongfi men. In the ncxt 
V üL. IIf. 1\1 place, 
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l)lace, it \vould be right to refleå, that the Anlerican 
EnglHh (whom they may abufe, if they think it 
110nourable to revile the abfent) can, as things now 
fiand, neither be provoked at our railing, or bet- 
tered by our infiruéHon. All communication is cut 
off between us, but this \ve know with certainty, 
that though \ve cannot reclaim them, \ve nlay n'. 
form ourfelves. If Il1eafures of peace are neceffary, 
they mufi begin fomewhere; and a conciliatory 
temper mufi precede and prepare every plan of 
reconciliation. N or do I conceive that we fuffer 
any thing by thus regulating our own minds. We 
are not difarmed by being difencumbered of our 
paffions. Declaiming on rebellion never added a 
bayonet, or a charge of powder to your military 
force; but I am afraid that it has been the means 
of taking up many mufkets againfi you. 
This outrageous language, which has been 
n- 
couraged and kept alive by every art, has already 
done incredible mifchief. For a long time, even 
amidfi the defolations of war, and the infults of 
hofiile laws daily accumulated on oue another; the 
American leaders feell1 to have had the greatefi 
difficulty in bringing up their people to a declara- 
tion of total independence. But the court gazette 
accomplifhed ""hat the abettors uf independence 
had attempted in vain. When that difingenuous 
conlpilation, and firange medley of railing and 
flattery, 'was adduced, as a proof of the unitcd 
. fentirnent
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fentiments of the people of Great Britain, there 
was a great change throughout all America. The 
tide of popular affeaion, which had fiill fet towards 
the parent country, begun immediately to turn; 
and to flo\vwith great rapidity in a contrary courfe. 
Far from concealing thefe \\'ild declarations of en- 
mity, the author of the celebrated pamphlet ,vhich 
prepared the ß1inds of the people for independence, 
infifis largely on the multitude and the fpirit of 
thefe addreffes; and he draws an argulnent from 
them, which (if the faa ,vere as he fuppofes) mull 
be irrefifiible. For I never kne,v a 'writer on the 
theory of government fo partial to authority, as 
not to allow, that the hofiile mind of the rulers 
to their people, did fully jufiify a change of go- 
vernment; nor can any reafon whatever be given, 
,\"hy one people fhould voluntarily yield any de- 
gree of pre-eminence to another, but on a fuppo- 
fition of great affeétion .and benevolence towards 
them. Unfortunately your rulers, trufiing to 
other things, took no notice of this great principle 
of conneétion. From the beginning of this affair, 
they have done all they could to alienate your 
minds from your own kindred; and if they could 
excite hatred enough in one of the parties to- 
wards the other, they feemed to be of opinion 
that they had gone half the way to,vards recon- 
ciling the quarrel. 
I know it is faid, that your kihdncfs is only 
1\1 2 alienated 
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alienated On account of their refifb.nce; and there- 
fore if the colonies fun"ender at difcretion, all fort 
of regard, and even much indu]gence is meant 
towards then1 in future. But can thofe \vho arc 
partifans for continuiJ1g a war to enforce fuch a 
fun-endcr) be refponfible, (
fter all that has pafièd) 
for fuch a future ufe of a power, that is bound by 
no con1paB:s, and reilrained by no terror? Will 
they tell us what they call indulgencics? Do they 
not at this infi:ant call the prcfent ,var and all its 
horrours, a lenient and merciful proceeding? 
No conqueror, that I ever heard of, has profcj]èd 
to make a cruel, harfh, and infolent ufe of his con- 
quefi. No! The Inan of the mofi decla
ed pride, 
fcarcely dares to truil: his own heart, 'with this 
dreadful fecret of an1bition. But it v.'Íll appear 
in its time; and no man who profeffes to reduce 
another to the infolcnt mercy of a foreign arm, 
ever had any fort of good-will to,vards him. The 
profeffion of kindnefs, with that f,vord in 11Ïs 
hand, and that demand of furrender, is one of 
the moil: provoking ac1:s of hi5 hofiility. I {hall be 
told, that all this is lenient as againft rebellious 
adverfaries. But arc the 1caders of their faB:ion 
more lenient to thofe \vho fubn1it! Lord I-Io\,re 
and General Ho,\\'e have pO\\7ers under an act of 
parliament, t.0 Tefiore to the king's peace and to 
free trade any men, or difiriB:, \vhich fhall fubmit. 
Is this done? \V c have been over and over in- 
fonned 
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formed hy the authorized gazette, that the city of 
Nc\v York, and the countries of Staten and Long 
Ißand In.ve fubmitted voluntarily and cheerfully, 
and that many are very full of zeal to the caufe 
of adminifiration. \V {;re they infiantly refiored 
to trade? Are they yet refiored to it? Is not the 
benignity of t\VO commiffioners, naturally mofl: 
humane and generous men, forne way fcttered by 
infiru8:ions, equally againfl: their difpofitions and 
the fpirit of parliamel1tary faith; 'whcn l\1r. Tryon, 
vaunting of the fidelity of the city in which he is 
governour, is obliged to apply to 111inifiry for leave 
to proteB: the king's loy..ll fubjecrs, and to grant 
to them (not the difputed rights and privileges of 
freedoln) but the comn1on rights of nlcn, by the 
name of graces? \Yhy do not the cOlnn1iflioners 
refiore thcln on the fpot? 1Vere they not nalncd 
a
 cOlnmiffioners for that exprefs purpofe? But \ve 
-- 
fee \vell cl10ugh to \yhat the whole leads. The 
trade of All1erica is to be dealt out in private illdul- 
gencies and graces; that is in jobs to rccompcnfe the 
incendiaries of \var. Thcy will be informed of 
the propcr tilTle in \\ hich to fcnd out thcir Iner- 
chandife. FnHn a national, the Alncrican trade is 
to be turned into a pcrfonal n1onopoly: and one 
fet of Inerchants are to be rev.-arded for the pre- 
tcnded zeal, of which another frt are the dupes; 
and thus bctwecn craft and creduJity, the voice of 
1\1 .3 rcafon 
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reafon is fiined; and all the mifcondua, all the Cà.. 
, 
lamitics of the war are covered and continued. 
If I had not lived long enough to be little fur... 
prifed at any thing, I fhould have been in forne 
degree afionifhed at the continued rage of feveral 
gentlemen, who not fatisfied \vith carrying fire and 
f,\Tord into America, are animated nearly with 
the faine fury againfl: thofe neighbours of theirs, 
whofe only crime it is, that they have charitably 
and humanely wifhed them to entertain lTIOre rea.. 
fonable fentiments, and not always to facrifice 
their in terefl: to their paffion. All this rage againft 
unrefifiing diffent, convinces me, that at bottom, 
they are far from fatisfied they are in the right. 
For what is i
 they would have? A war? They 
certainly have at this n10ment the bleffing of fOlne- 
thing that is very like one; and if the 'war they 
enjoy at prefent be not fufficiently hot and exten- 
five, they may {hardy have it as wanll and as 
fpreading as their hearts can defire. Is it the force 
of the kingdom they call for? They have it al- 
ready; and if they choofe to fight their battles in 
their own perfon, no body prevents their fetting 
fail to Alnerica in the next tranfports. Do they 
think, that the fervice is fiinted for want of liberal 
fupplies? Indeed they complain without reafon. 
The table of the höufe of commons will glut them, 
let their appetite for expence be never fo keen
 . 
And 
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And I a{fure them further, that thofe \\7ho think 
with thelll in the houfe of COlllmons are full as 
eafy in the control, as they are liberal in the vote 
of thefe expences. If this be not fupply or confi- 
dence fufficient, let them open their own private 
purfe firings and give from 'what is left to them, 
as largely and as \vith as little care as they think 
proper. 
Tolerated in their paffions, let them learn not to 
perfecute the moderation of their fellow citizens. 
If all the \vorld joined them in a full cry againfi: 
rebellion, and were as hotly inflamed againfi the 
\vhole theory and enjoynlent of freedom, as thofe 
who are the moll faéUous for fervitude, it could 
not in my opinion anf\\7er anyone end whatfoever 
in this contefi. The leaders of this war could not 
hire (to gratify their friends) one German more, 
than they do; or infpire him \vith lefs feeling for 
the perfons, or lefs value for the privileges of their 
revolted brethren. If we all adopted their fenti- 
ments to a man, their allies the favage Indians, 
could not be nlore ferocious than they are: they 
could not murder one more helplefs "'"oman or 
child,orwith lllore exquifite refinements of cruelty, 
tonnent to death one more of their Englifh flefu 
and blood, than they do already. The publick mo- 
ney is given to purchafe this alliance i-and they 
ha,"e their bargain. 


1\1 4 


They 
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They arc continually boafiing of unanimity, or 
calling for it. But before this unanimity can be 
matter either of \villi or congratulation, we ought 
to be pretty fure, that ".e are engaged in a rational 
purfuit. Phrenfy does not beCOIlle a fiighter dit. 
tell1pcr on account of the number of thofe \vllo 
lllay be infecred \vith it. Delufion and weaknefs 
produce not one Inifchief the lefs, becaufe they are 
univerfal. I declare, that I cannot difcern the leafl 
advantage which could accrue to us, if ,ve \vere 
able to perfuade our colonies that they had not a 
lingle friend in Great Britain. On the contrary, 
if the affcétions and opinions of Inankind be not 
exploded as principles of conneétion, I conceive it 
\vould be happy for us, if they \vere taught to be. 
lieve, that there ,vas even a formed American party 
in Enghnd, to \vhom they could ahvays look for 
tùpport! Happy \,"ould it be for us, if in all teIll- 
pers) they n1ight turn their eyes to the pa.rent . 
flate; fo that their very turbulence and fedition 
fhould find vent in no other place than this. I 
believe there is not a man (except thofe who pre- 
fer the in terefi of f0111e paltry faétion to the very 
being of their country) who \vould not \-villi that 
the Americans fhould from time to tÎ111e carry 
many points, and even forne of theln 110t quit-e 
reafonable, by the aid of any denomination of Inen 
here, rather than they fhould be driven to feek 
for 
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for protecrion againfi the fury of foreign merce- 
naries, and the wafie of favages, in the arms of 
France. 
'Vhen any community is fubordinately conneéì- 
ed with another, the great danger of the conneétion 
is the extreme pride and felf-complacency of the 
fuperiour, ".hich in all matters of con trovcrfy \vill 
probably decide in its own favour. It is a power- 
ful correé1:ive to fuch a vcrv rational caufe of fear, 
".. . 
if the inferiour body can be made to be1ieve, that 
the party inclination or political vie\vs of fcveral 
in the principal flate, will induce them in fome de- 
gree to counteraét this blind and tyrannical par.. 
tiality. There is no danger that anyone acquiring 
confideration or power in the prefiding fiate fhould 
carry this leaning to the inferiour too far. The 
fault of human nature is not of that fort. Po\"er 
in whatever hands is rarely guilty of too firiå Ii. 
111itations on itfelf. But one g
eat advantage to 
the fupport of authority attends fuch an amicable 
and proteéting conneétion, that tho[e v,rho have 
conferred favours obtain influence; and from the 
forefight of future events can perfuade lnen, who 
have received ubligations, fometÏ111es to return 
them. Thus by the mediation of thofe healing 
principles, (caU them good or evil) troublefome 
difcufiÏons are brought to fome fort of adjufiment; 
'lnd every hot controverfy is not a civil war. 
But, if the colonies (to bring the general mat- 
ter 
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ter home to us) could fee, that in Great Britain 
the mafs of the people is melted into its govern- 
ment, and that every difpute with the miniftry t 
mull of neceffity be always a quarrel with the na- 
tion; they can fiand no longer in the equal and 
friendly relation of fellow-citizens to the fubjeéts 
of this kingdom. Humble as this relation may 
appear to fome, when it is once broken, a firong 
tie is diffolved. Other fort of conneétions will be 
fought. For, there are very few in the world, 
,\'ho \vill not prefer an ufeful ally to an infolent 
mafter. 
Such difcord has been the effeét of the unani- 
mity into which fo many have of late been feduced 
or bullied, or into the appearance of which they 
have funk througl1 mere defpair. They have been 
told that their diffent fron1 violent Ineafures is an 
encouragement to rebellion. Men of great pre- 
fumption and little kno,dedge ,vill hold a language 
'which is contradicred by the whole courfe of hif- 
tory. General rebellions and revolts of an whole 
people never were encouraged, now or at any time. 
They are always provoked. But if this unheard-of 
dot1rine of the encouragement of rebellion werc 
true, if it were true that an affurance of the friend- 
{hip of numbers in this country towards the co- 
lonies, could become an encouragement to them to 
break off all connedion \vith it, what is the infe- 
rence? Does any body ferioußy maintain, that 
charged 
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charged with my fhare of the publick councils, I 
am obliged not to refift projeéì:s which' I think 
rnifchievous, left men v:ho fuffer íhould be encou- 
raged to refift? The very tendency of fuch pro- 
jeas to produce rebellion is one of the chief rea- 
fons againfi: them. Shall that reafon not be given? 
Is it then a rule, that no man in this nation {hall 
open his mouth in favour of the colonies, fhall de- 
fend their rights, or complain of their fufferings? 
Or when war finally breaks out, no man {hall ex- 
prefs his de fires of peace? Has this been the la'\v 
of our pall, or is it to be the terms of our future 
conneB:ion? Even looking no further than our- 
felves, can it be true loyalty to any government, 
or true patriotifm towards any country, to de- 
grade their folemn councils into fervile dra\ving- 
rooms, to flatter their pride and paffions, rather 
than to enlighten their reafon, and to prevent 
them from being cautioned againfi violence lefi: 
others Ihould he encouraged to refifiance? By 
fuch acquiefcence great kings and Inighty nations 
have been undone; and if any are at this day in 
a perilous fituation from rcjeaing truth, and lif- 
tening to flattery, it \vouid rather become them to 
reform the errours under \vhich they fuffer, than 
to reproach thofe \vho forewarned them of their' 
danger. 
But the rebels looked for affifiance froin thi3 
country. 'They did fo in the beginning of this 
controverfy 
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controverfy moft certainly; and they fought it by 
earnefi fupplications to government, which dig- 
nity rejeaed, and' by a fufpenfion of commerce, 
which the wealth of this nation enabled you to 
defpife. When they found that neither prayers 
nor menaces had any fort of weight, but that a 
firm refolution was taken to reduce them to un- 
conditional obedience by a military force, they 
came to the Jaft cxtremity. Defpairing of us, they 
trufied in themfelves. Not firong enough them. 
felves, they fought fuccour in France. In propor.. 
tion as all encouragement here leifened, their dif.. 
tance from this country increafed. The encou- 
ragclnent is over; the alienation is complete. 
In order to produce this favourite unanimity in 
delufion, and to prevent all pofiibility of a return 
to our ancient happy concord, arguments for our 
continuance in this courfe, arc drawn frOln the 
\vretched fituation itfclf into ,,,hich \ve have been 
betrayed. It is faid, that being at \\'ar \vith the co.. 
Jonies, \vhatever our fentiments might bave been 
before) all ties betwecn us are no,v diifolved; and all 
the policy \ve have left is to firengthen the hands 
of govcrnlTICnt to reduce them. On thc principle 
of this argument, the more Inifchicfs we futrer froBl 
:lny adnliniílration, the more our trufi in it is to 
he confirnled. Let then1 but once get us into a 
war, and thcn their power is fafe, and an aéè of 
oblivion paft for all their nlifconducr. 


But 
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But is it really true, that government is always 
to be ftrengthened with the inftruments of 'war, 
but never furnifhed with the means of peace? In 
fOrIner times minifters, I allo\v, have been fome- 
times driven by the popular voice to aITert by arms 
the nation"al honour againil foreign po\vers. But 
the v.'ifdom of the nation has been far more clear, 
\vhen thofe minifiers have been compelled to con- 
fult its interefts by treaty. We all know th3.t the 
fenfe of the nation obliged the court of Charles 
the Second to abandon the Dutch war; a war 
next to the prefent the moil impolitick which \Vc 
ever carried on. The good people of England con- 
fidered Holland as a fort of dependency on this 
kingdom; they dreaded to drive it to the pro- 
teétion, or fubjeét it to the po\ver of France, by 
their own inconfiderate hoftility. They paid but 
little refpeét to the court jargon of that day; nor 
\vere they inflamed by the pretended rivaHhip of 
the Dutch in trade; by the Inaffacre at Amboyna, 
aéted on the fiage to provoke the publick ven- 
geance; nor by declamations againft the ingrati- 
tude of the United Provinces for the benefits 
England had conferred upon them in their infant 
fiate. They 'were not moved fron1 their evident 
interefi: by all thefe arts; nor was it enough to 
tell them, they 'were at "'ar; that they mufi go 
through with it; and that the caufe of the difpute 
\vas loft in the confequences. The people of Eng- 
land 
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land ,vere then, as they are no,v, called upon to 
l11ake government firong. They thought it a great 
deal better to make it wife and honefi. 
When I ,vas amongfi Iny confiituents at the laft 
fummer affizes, I relnem ber that men of all de- 
fcriptions did then exprefs a very firong defire for 
peace, and no flight hopes of attaining it from the. 
commiffion fent out by nlY Lord Howe. And it 
is not a little remarkable, that in proportion as 
every perf on {hewed a zeal for the court mea- 
fures, he was then earnell in circulating an opi- 
nion of the extent of the fuppofed powers of that . 
commiffion. Vvhen I told them that Lord Howe 
had no powers to treat, or to promife fatisfaaion 
on any point whatfoever of the controverfy, I was 
hardly credited; fo firong and general ,vas the 
defirc of terminating this ,val' by the method of 
accommodation. As far as I could difcover, this 
was the temper then prevalent through the king- 
dom. The king's forces, it muft be obferved, had 
at that time been obliged to evacuate Ballon. 
The fuperiority of the fanner campaign relled 
\vholly with the colonifis. If fuch po\vers of 
treaty were to be wifhed, whi
fi fuccefs \vas very 
doubtful, how came they to be lefs fo, fince his 
Inajefiy's arms have been crowned with many con- 
fiderable advantages? Have thefe fucceffes induced 
us to alter our mind, as thinking the feafon of 
viétory not the tÎ1ne for treating with honour or 
advantage? 
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;tdvantage? Whatever changes have happened in 
the national charaéter, it can fcarceIy be our willi, 
that terms of accommodation never {hould be pro- 
pofed to our enelny, except \vhen they mufi be 
attributed folely to our fears. It has happened, 
let me fay unfortunately, that we read of his ma- 
jefiy's commiffion for making peace, and his troops 
evacuating his hfi town in the thirteen colonies at 
the fame hour, and in the fame gazette. It was 
fiin more unfortunate, that no commiffion went to. 
America to fettle the troubles there until feveral 
months after an aét had been paffed to put the co- 
lonies out of the proteå:ion of this government, 
and to divide their trading property 'without a pof- 
fibility of refiitutÏon, as fpoil among the feamen of 
the navy. The mofi abjeét fubmiffion on the part 
of the colonies could not redeem them. Thcrc 
\vas no man on that whole continent, or \vithin 
three thoufand miles of it, qualified by la\V to fol- 
low allegiance \vith proteétion, or fubmiffion \vith 
pardon. A proceeding of this kind has no examplc 
in hifiory. Independency, and independency \vith 
an enmity (which putting ourfdves out of the 
quefiion would be called natural and Inuch pro- 
voked) was the inevitable confequcnce. Ho\v this 
came to pafs, the nation may be one day in an hu- 
mour to inquire. 
All the attempts made this feffion to give fuller 
po\vers of peace to the commanders in AlnericJ., 
".cre 
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were ftiHed by the fatal confidence of viB:ory, and 
the \vild hopes of unconditional fubmiffion. Thcre 
'was a moment favourable to the king's arms, 
when if any po\vers of conceffion had exified, on 
the other fide of the Atlan tick, even after aU our 
errours, peace in all probability Inight have been 
refiored. But calamity is unhappily the ufual {ea- 
fon of refleétion; and the pride of men will not 
often fuffer reafon to have any {cope until it can be 
no longer of fervice. 
I have always wiíhed, that as the difpute had its 
apparent origin from things done in parliament, 
and as the aéts paffed thcre had provoked the war, 
that the foundations of peace fhould be laid in par- 
liament alfo. I have been afionifhed to find, that 
thofe \vhofe zeal for the dignity of our body \vas 
fo hot, as to light up the flames of civil war, {hould 
even publickly declare, that thcfe delicate points 
ought to be \vholly left to the crown. Poorly as 
I may be thought affeéted to the authority of par- 
liament, I {hall never admit that our confiitutional 
rights can ever become a matter of Ininifierial ne.. 
gotiation. 
I alTI charged witb being an AU1erican. If warm 
affeaion towards thofe over \vhom I daÏ1n any 
fhare of authority, be a crime, I aln guilty of this 
charge. But I do affure you (and they who kno\\p 
me publickly and privately win bear y;itncfs to 
me) that if ever one man lived, more zealous tllan 
another, 
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another, for the fuprclnacy of p:uÌÍament, and the 
rights of this imperial crown, it was myfelf. Many 
others indeed might be more knowing in the ex- 
tent of the foundation of thefe rights. I do not 
pretend to be an antiquary, a la\\TYC!', or qualified 
for the chair of profdfor in 111etaphyficks. I never 
vcntured to put your fi)lid intcrefis upon fpecula- 
tive grounds. My having confiantly declined to 
do fo has been attributed to my incapacity for fuch 
difquifitions; and I aln inclined to believe it is 
partly the caufe. I never {hall be ailiamed to con- 
fefs, that where I aln ignorant I am diffident. I 
am indeed not very folicitous to clcar, myfelf of 
this imputed incapacity; becaufe men, even lefs 
converfant than I am, in this kind of fubtlcties, 
and placed in fiations, to which I ought not to af- 
pire, have ùy the Inere force of civil difcretion, 
oftcn conducred the affairs of great nations with 
difiinguiilied felicity and glory. 
When I firfi: came into a publick trull, I found 
your parliament in poffeffion of an unli1nited legif- 
lative power over the colonies. I could not opcn 
the fl:atute book, \vithout fceing the aélual exercifc 
of it, more or lefs, in all cafes whatfoevcr. This pof- 
feffion pafTcd \vith ll1e for a title. It docs fo in an 
hUlnan affairs. No man examines into the defcéls 
of his title to his' paternal efiate, or to his efiabliíh- 
ed g ovcrnlnent. Indeed COlnmon fcnfe tauo-ht me, 
o 
that a legiíLttive authority, not aétually lilnited by 
the exprefs terms of its foundation, or by its own 
VOl.. III. N fubfequent 
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fubfequent aéh, cannot have its po\vers parcelled 
out by argumentative difiinétions, fo as to cnable 
us to fay, that here they can, and there they can- 
not bind. Nobody was fo obliging as to produce 
to me any record of fuch difiinaions, by c01l1paå 
or otherwife, either at the fucceflìve fonnation of 
the feveral colonies, or during the exifience of any 
of them. If any gentlcillen were able to fee, how 
one power could be given up, (merely on abfiracr 

eafoning) \vithout giving up the refi, I can only 
{ay, that they faw further than I could; nor did I 
ever prefurne to condel11n any onc fOf being clear- 
fighted, ,,,hen I \vas blind. I praife their penetra- 
tion and learning; and hope that thcir praétice 
has been correfpondent to their theory. 
I had indeed very earnell: willies to keep the 
\vhole body of this authority perfcå and entire as 
I found it, and to keep it fo, not for our advan.. 
tage folely; but principally for the fake of thofe, 
on whofe account all juf1: authority exifis; I mean 
the people to be governed. Ii'or 1 thought I fa\v, 
that many cafes Inight \vell happen, in \vhich the 
exercife of every po\ver c0111prehended in the 
broadeit idea of legifiature, might become in its 
tÎ1ne and circumfiances, not a little expedient for 
the peace and union of the colonies aillongfi them- 
felves, as well as for their perfccr hanl10ny with 
Great Britain. Thinking [0, (perhaps erroneouily) 
but being honeftly of, that opinion, I was at the 
fame time very fure, that the authority of which 
I ",-a,") 
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I was fo jealous, could not under the aétual cÍr- 
cumftances of our pbntations bc at all preferved 
in any of its Inembers, but by the greateR referve 
in its application; particularly in thofe delicate 
points, in \vhich the feelings of Inankind are the 
moil: irritable. They \vho thought otherwife, 
have found a few more difficulties in their work, 
than (1 hope) they wcre thoroughly aware of, 
when they undertook the prefent bufincfs. I muft 
beg leave to obfervc, that it is not only the invi- 
dious branch of taxation that \viII be refifted, but 
that no other given part of Iegillative rights can 
be exercifcd, \vithout regard to the general opi- 
nion of thofe ,vho are to be governed. That ge.. 
neral opinion is the vehicle, and organ of Jegifia- 
tive omnipotence. Without this, it may be a the... 
ory to entertain the mind, but it is nothing in the 
direélion of affairs. The completenefs of the Ie- 
giflative authority of parliament over this kingdo11l 
is not queftioned; and yet many things indubi... 
tably included in the abfiraél: idea of that power, 
and \\?hich carry no abfolute injufiice in them.. 
felves, yet being contrary to the opinions and feel. 
jngs of thc people, can as little be exercifed, as if 
parliament in that cafc had heen poffeffed of no 
right at all. I fee 
o abfiraB: reafon, \vhich can 
be given, why thc fame po\vcr \vhich made and 
repealed the high comlniffion court and the fiar- 
chan1bcr, Inight not revive then1 again; and thefe 
N 2 courts, 
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courts, warned by their former fate, Inight pof- 
fibly exercife their powers \vith forne degree of 
jufiice. But the Inadnefs \vould be as unquefiion- 
able, as the cOIn pete nee of that parlialllcnt, v.rhich 
íhould atteInpt fuch things. If any thing can be 
fuppofed out of the po\ver of human Icgißature, 
it is religion; I adln
t, however, that the efiablifh- 
ed religion of this country has been three or four 
times altered by aa of parliament; and therefore 
that a fiatut
 binds even in that cafe. But \ve 
Inay very fafely affirm, that notv.-ithfianding this 
apparent olnnipotence, it would be now found as 
impoffible for king and parliament to alter the 
efiablifhed religion of this country, as it was to 
King James alone, when he atten1pted to Inake 
fudl an alteration vvithout a parliainent. In effeél, 
to follo\v, not to force the publick inclination; to 
give a direétion, a form, a technical drefs, and a 
fpccifick fanétion, to the general fenfe of the C0111- 
munity, is the true end of legiilaturc. 
It is fo with regarù to the exercife of all the 
po\vers, \vhich our confiitution kno\\'s in any of 
its parts, and indeed to the fubfiantial exi:Ucnce 
of any of the parts themielvcs. The king's nega- 
tive to bills is one of the Inofi indifputed of the 
royal prerogatives; and it eXtends to all cafc:; 
whatfoever. I (lln far from certain, th::t if feveral 
laws, which I know, had fallen undcr the firoke 
of that fceptre, that the publick would have had a 
very 
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very heavy lofs. But it is not the propriety of the 
exercife which is in quefiion. The exercife itfelf 
is wifely foreborne. Its repofe Inay be the prefer- 
vation of its exifience; and its exifience may be 
the means of faving the confiitu60n itfelf, on an 
occafion ,,-orthy of bringing it forth. As the dif- 
putants, whofe accurate and logical reafoning
 
have brought us into our prefent condition, think 
it abfurd, that powers or members of any confii- 
tution íhould exifi:, rarely or ever to be exercifed, 
I hope I fuall be excufed in Inentioning another in- 
fiance, that is nlaterial. We kno
v, that the con- 
vocation of the clergy had fonnerly been called, 
and fat with nearly as lTIuch regularity to bufinefs 
as parliament itfelf. It is now called for form only. 
It fits for the purpofe of making forne polite ec- 
cldìafiical complíments to the king; and w
en 
that grace is faid, retires and is heard of no more. 
It is however a part if the conflitution, and rnay be 
called out into aa and energy, 'whenever there is 
occafion; and ,"vhenever thafe, '"\Tho conjure up 
that fpirit, will chanfe to abide the confequences. 
It is wife to p
nnit its legal exifience; it is Inuch 
wilèr ta continue it a legal exificnce only. So 
truly has prudence, (conHituted as the god of this 
lower world) the entire dominion over every ex- 
crcife of power, conlmitted into its hands; and 
yet I have lived to fee prudence anll confonnity 
to circunlfiances, \vholly fct at naught in our latc 
N .'3 con trovcr- 
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ceflìty; .and not a n1atter of moral prudence and 
natural feeling. They have difputed, whether li
 
berty be a pofitive or a negative idea; \vhcther it 
does not confifi in being governed by lav\'s; with- 
out confidering what are the laws, or \\'ho are the 
makers; vd1ether Inan has any rights by nature; 
and whether all the property he enjoys, be not the 
alms of his government, and his life itfe1f their 
favour and indulgence. Others corrupting reli- 
gion, as thefe have pervertcd philofophy, contend, 
that Chrifiians are r
deemcd into captivity; and 
the blood of the Saviour of n1ankind has been 
fued to make them the naves of a fe\\
 proud and 
infolent finners. Thefe fhocking extremes, pro- 
voking to extremes of another kind, fpeculations 
are let loofe as defirué1:ive to an authority, as the 
fornler are to all freedon1; and every governlnent 
is called tyranny and ufurpation \vhich is not 
formed on their fancies. In this manner the fiir
 
rers-up of this contention, not fdtisfied with dif- 
traB:ing our dependencies and filling theln with 
blood and naughter, are corrupting our under- 
fiandings: they are endeavouring to tear up, 
along with praB:ical liberty, all the foundations of 
human fociety, all equity and jufiice, religion and 
order. 
Civil freedoln, gcnt1elnen, is not, as many ha\'c 
endeavoured to perfuade you, a thing that lies hid 
in the depth of abfiruf
 fcience. It is a bleffing and 
a benefit, 
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a benefit, not an abfiraå: fpeculation; and all the 
jufi reafoning that can be upon it, is of fo coarfc a 
texture, as perfcaly to fuit the ordinary capacities 
of thofe who are to enjoy, and of thofe who are to 
defend it. Far fron1 any refemblance to thofe pro... 
po1ìtions in geometry and metaphyficl;:s, which ad- 
Init no Inediuln, but mufi be true or falfc in an their 
latitude; focial and civil freedom,1ike all other 
things in common life, are varioußy mixed and 
modified, enjoyed in very different degrees, and 
íhaped into an infinite diverfity of forms, accord- 
ing to the temper and circumftances of every com- 
munity. The extreme of liberty (which is its ab- 
firaa perfeé1:ion, but its real fault) obtains no 
,vherc, nor ought to obtain any 'where. Becaufe 
extremes, as we all kno,v, in every point ,dlÍch 
relates either to our duties or fatisfaé1:ions in life, 
are defiruaivc both to virtue and enjoyment. 
I...iberty too mufi be lilnited in order to be pofTef- 
fed. The degree of refiraint it is impoffible in any 
cafe to fettle precifely. But it ought to be the con- 
fiant aim of evcry "rife puLlick counfel, to find out 
by cautious experiments, and ration:ll, cool endea... 
vours, with how little, not ho\v much of this re- 
firaint, the community can fubfifi. For liberty is 
a good to be inlproved, and not an evil to be lef- 
fened. It b not only a private blcffing of the firft 
ordcr, but the vital fprin
 and energy of the fiatc 
itfdf, which has jufi fo n1uch lifc .lnd vigour as 
there 
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there is liberty in it. But ,vhether liberty be ad- 
vantageous or not, (for I kno,v it is a faíhion to 
decry the very principle) none will difpute that 
peace is a blefling; and peace muft in the courfe of 
hUlnan affairs be frequently bought by fome in- 
dulgence and toleration at leaft to liberty. For 
'as the fabbath, (though of divine infiitution) was 
made for man, not man for the fabbath, govern.. 
Inent, which can claim no higher origin or autho- 
rity, in its exercife at leafi, ought to confonn to 
the exigencies of the time, and the temper and 
charaét:er of the people, ,vith whom it is con- 
cerncd; and not always to attempt violently to 
bend the people to their theories of fubjeétion. 
The bulk of mankind on their part are not ex- 
cefIìvely curious concerning any theories, whilft 
.they are really happy; and one fure fymptom of 
an ill-conducred fiate, is the propenfity of the 
people to refol.t to them. 
But ,vhen fubjeas, by a long courfe of fuch ill 
conduCt, are once thoroughly inflanlcd, and the 
fiate itfclf violently difielnpered, the people mull 
have fOlne Lltisfaétion to their feelings, n10re folid 
than a fophillical fpeculation on law and govern- 
l11ent. Such \vas our fituation; and fuch a fatis- 
f
aion ,vas neceffary to prevent recourfe to arms; 
it ,vas neceffary towards laying thcm do\vn; it 
'\vill be neceíL1.ry to prevent the taking them up 
:l
ain artd again. Of what nature this f.ltisfaEtion 
ought 
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ought to be, I willi it had been the difpofition of 
parlialnent ferioufly to confider. It was certainly 
a deliberation that called for the exertion of all 
their wifdom. 
I am, and ever have been deeply fenfible, of the 
diflìculty of reconciling the firong prefiding power, 
that is fo ufeful towards the confervation of a vafi, 
difconneéted, infinitely diverfified empire, with 
that liberty and fafety of the provinces, which they 
mufi enjoy, (in opinion and praél:ice at leafi) 
or they \vill not be provinces at all. I know, and 
have long felt the difficulty of reconciling the 
unwieldy haughtinefs of a great ruling nation, 
habituated to command, pampered by enormous 
wealth, and confident from a long courfe of prof- 
perity and viétory, to the high fpirit of free de- 
pendencies, animated with the firfi glow and aéti- 
vity of juvenile heat, and aíTuming to themfelves 
as their birthright, fome part of that very pride 
which oppreíTes theln. They who perceive no 
difliculty in reconciling thefe telnpers, (\vhich how'- 
ever to make peace Inul1 fOlne 'way or other be 
reconciled) are much above my capacity, or much 
beIo\v the Inagnitude of the bufincfs. Of one 
thing I am perfealy clear, that it is not by decid- 
ing the fuit, but by comprolnifing the difference, 
that peace can be refiored or kept. They \vho 
\vould put an end to fuch quarrels, by declaring 
roundly in favour of the \vhole demands of either 
party, 
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party, have n1ifiaken, in my humble opinion, the 
office of a mediator. 
The ,var is now of full t\vo years ftanding; the 
controverfy of many more. In different periods 
of the difpute, different methods of reconciliation 
,vere to be purfued. I nlean to trouble you 'with 
a {hort ftate of things at thc mofi important of 
thefe periods, in order to give you a more difiinét 
idea of our policy \vith regard to this nlofi deli- 
cate of all objeCts. The colonies ,vere from the 
beginning fubjeét to the legifiature of Great Bri- 
tain, on principles ,vhicL1 they never examined; 
and we permitted to them n1any local privileges, 
without aíking how they agreed with that legifia- 
tive authority. Modes of adlniniftration ,vere 
forn1ed in an infcnfiblc and very unfyftelnatick 
manner. But they gradually adapted thelnfclves 
to the varying condition of things.- \Vhat was 
firf1: a finglc kingdom firctched into an empire; 
and an imperial fuperintendcncy of f0111C kind or 
other becan1e necdTary. Parlianlent from a n1ere 
rcprefentative of the people, and a guardian of 
popular privileges for its own ilTIl11Cdiatc confti. 
tuents, gre\v into a mighty fo\'creign. Infiead of 
being a control on the cro\vn on its own behalf, 
it communicated a fort of ftrength to the royal au- 
thority; which 'was ,vanted for the confervation 
of a new objeét, hut which could not he L'lfclr 
truficd to the cro\vn alone. On the other hand, 
the' 
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the colonies advancing by equal fieps, and go- 
verncd by the Gme neceffity, had formed \vithin 
thelllfelves, either by royal infirué1:ion or royal 
charter, af[elllblies fo exceedingly refembling a par- 
liaillent, in all their forms, funétions, and po\\rers, 
that it \vas iUlpoffible they fhould not inlbibe fome 
opinion of a fimilar authority. 
At the firfi defignation of thefe affemblies, they 
,vere probably not intended for any thing more, 
(nor perhaps did thcy think then1feh T cs much 
higher) than the lllunicipal corporations \vithin this 
iiland, to ,vhich fOllle at prefent love to cOlllpare 
them. But nothing in progrcffion can 
 on its 
original plan. 'Ve lllay as \veH think of rocking 
a grown man in the cradle of an infant. Therefore 
as the colonies profpered and increafed to a n u- 
merous and lllighty people, fpreading over a very 
great traét of the globe; it \vas natural that they 
fhould attribute to affembJics, fo refpeél:able in 
their formal confiitution, fome part of the dignity 
of the great nations \vhich they reprefented. No 
longer tied to by-la\vs, thefe affemblies made aéls 
of all forts and in all cafes whatfccver. They le- 
vied moncy, not for parochial purpofes, but upon 
regular grants to the crown, follo\ving all the rules 
and principles of a parlianlcnt to which they ap- 
proached every day more and more nearly. Thofe 
,vho think themfelves witer than Providcnce and 
fironger than the courfe of naturc, lllay c0111p1ain 
of 
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of all this variation, on the one fide or the other, 
as their feveral humours and prejudices may lead 
theIne But things could not be otherwife; and 
Engliili colonies mull be had on thefe ternls, or 
not had at all. In the mean tÏ1ne neither party 
felt any inconvenience from this double legiilature, 
to which they had been formed by imperceptible 
habits, and old cullom, the great fupport of all 
the govern111ents in the world. Though thefe two 
legifiatures were fornetÏ1nes found perhaps per- 
forn1Íng the very fame funétions, they did not 
very grofsly or fyllelnatically claili. In alllikeli- 
hood tlll arofe from mere negleB:; poffibl y from 
the natural operation of things, which left to them- 
felves, generalIy fall into their proper order. But 
\v hatevcr \vas the caufc, it is certain that a regu- 
lar revenue by the authority of parliament for the 
fupport of civil and military ellabliflunents, feems 
not to have been tho
ght of until the colonies 
\\<
ere too proud to fubmit, too {hong to be forced, 
too enlightened not to fee all the confequences 
which mull arife from fuch a fyfiem. 
If ever this fcherne of taxation ,vas to be pufued 
againll the inclinations of the people, it was evident 
that difcuffions mull arife, 'W hich would let loofe 
all the elements that cOInpofed this double conlli- 
tution; \vould iliew how much each of iheir Inem.. 
bers had departed from its original principles; and 
would difcover contradiétions in each legHlature, 
as 
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as wen to its o\vn firfi principles, as to its relation 
to the othcr, very diflìcult if not abfolutely irnpof- 
fible to be reconciled. 
Therefore at the firfi: fatal opening of this con- 
tefl, the wifeíl courfe feelTIed to be to put an end 
as foon as poffible to the immediate caufes of the 
difputc; and to quiet a difcumon, not eafùy fettled 
upon clear principles, and arifing frOlTI claims, 
which pride would permit neither party to aban- 
don, by reforting as nearly as poffible to the old 
fuccefsful courfe. A mere repeal of the obnoxious 
tax, \vith a declaration of the legiilative authority 
of this kingdom, 'was then fully fufficient to pro- 
cure peace to both fides. lVlan is a creature of ha- 
bit, and the firfi breach being of vcry fhort con- 
tinuance, the colonies fell back exaaly into their 
ancient flate. The congrefs has ufed an expreffion 
\vith regard to this pacification, ,vhich appears to 
me truly fignificant. After the repeal of the 
Stamp Aéì:, " the colonies fell," fays this aífem hI)' , 
"into their ancient flate of unþifpeEling corýidence 
" in the mother coulltry." This unfufpeaing confi- 
dence is the true center of gravity amongfi man- 
kind, about \vhich all the parts are at refi. It is 
this ul1fuJpelling confidence that removes all difficul- 
ties, anq reconciles all the contradié1:ions \vhich 
occur in the complexity of all ancient puzzled po- 
litical efiablifilments. Happy are thc rulers which 
have the fecret of prefcrving it! 


Tlw 
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The whole eillpire has reafon to remember 'with 
eternal gratitude, the ,vifdolll and temper of that 
Inan and his excellent affociates, ,,"ho, to recover 
this confidence, formed a plan of pacification in 
1766. That plan, being built upon the nature of 
man, and the circumf1:ances and habits of the t\vo 
countries, and not on any vifionary fpeculations, 
perfeétly anfwered its end, as long as it "ras 
thought proper to adhere to it. Without giving 
a rude {hock to the dignity (well or ill underfiood) 
of this parlianlent,they gave perfecr content to our 
dependencies. l-Iad it not been for the lnediato- 
rial fpirit and talents of that great llian, between 
fuch clafhing pretenfions and paffions, ,ve íhould 
then have ruíhed headlong (I know v
rhat I fay) 
into the calan1ities of that civil war, in ,vhich, by 
departing from his fyHeIn, 'we are at length in- 
volved; and \ve fhould have been precipitated into 
that war, at a time, ,,,hen circumfiances both at 
home and abroad "Tere far, very far, Inore unfa- 
vourable unto us than they \vere at the breaking 
out of the prefent troubles. 
I had the happinefs of giving my firfi votes in 
parlialnent for that pacification. I \vas one of thofe 
almofi unanilnous members, who, in the neceffary 
conceflÌons of parlialnent, \vould as lnuch as pof- 
fible have preferved its authority, and refpeacd its 
honour. I could not at once tear froBl my heart 
prejudices which \vere dear to me, and which bore 
a refenl- 
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a refemblance to virtue. I had then, and I have 
fiill my partiaHties. 'Vhat parliamcnt gave up I 
wiíh.ed to be given as of grace, and favour, and af. 
feétion, and not as a reil:itution of il:olen goods. 
High dignity relented as it ,vas foothed; and a 
benignity from old ackno\vledgcd greatnefs had 
its full effeét on our dependencies. Our unlimited 
declaration of legiilative authority produced not a 
fingle murmur. If this undefined po\ver has be- 
come odious fince that time, and full of horrour to 
the colonies, it is becaufe the unjufpiciollS corifidence 
is loil:, and the parental affeétion, in the bofom of 
whofe boundlefs authority they repofed their pri- 
vileges, is become efl:ranged and hoil:ile. 
It ,vill be aíked, if fuch \vas thcn my opinion of 
the mode of pacification, ho\v I came to be the very 
perfon who moved, not only for a repeal of all 
tllC late coercive fiatutes, but for mutilating by a 
pofitive law, the entirencfs of the legiilative power 
of parliament, and cutting off from it thc \vhole 
right of taxat.ion? I anfwer, bccaufe a different 
flate of things requires a different conduét. '\Then 
the difpute had gone to thefe Iaft extremities 
(which no man laboured more to prevent than I 
did;) the conceffions \\Thich had fatisfied in the 
beginning, could 6tisfy no longer; becaufe the 
violation of t:lcir faith required explicit fecurity. 
The fame eaufe which has introduced all formal 
c.ompaéts and covenants among men 111:lde it ne- 
VOL. III. () ceffary. 
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ceffary. I mean habits of forenefs, jealoufy, and 
diftruft. I parted ,vith it, as with a limb; but as a 
limb to fave the body; and I would have parted 
\.vith more, if more had been neceffary; any thing 
rather than a fruitlefs,hopelefs, unnatural civil war. 
This mode of yielding, ".ould, it is faid, give way 
to independency, ,vithout a war. I am perfuaded 
from the nature of things, and from every infor- 
mation, that it would have had a direéHy contrary 
effeét. But if it had this effeét, I confefs that I 
fuould prefer independency without ,var, to inde- 
pendency \.vith it; and I have fo much truft in the 
inclinations and prejudices of mankind, and fo 

ittle in any thing elfe, that I íhould expecr ten 
times more benefit to this kingdom from the affec- 
tion of America, though under a feparate eftab- 
liflllnent, than frcm her perfeét fubmiffion to the 
crown and parliament, accompanied ,vith her ter. 
rour, difguft, and abhorrence. Bodies tied toge. 
ther by fo unnatural a bond of union, as mutual 
hatred, are only conneétcd to their ruin. 
One hundred and ten rcfpeaable mClnbers of 
parliament voted for t"hat conceffion. M
ny not 
prefent, ,,'hen the motion was made, were of the 
fentiments of thofe who voted. I knew it \vould 
then have made peace. I am not without hopes 
that it would do fo at prefent if it were adopted. 
No benefit, no revenue could be loft by it; fOlne.. 
thing might poffibIy be gained by its confequences. 
For 
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For be fully affured, that, of an the phantonls that 
ever deluded the fond hopes of a credulous \'7orl9
 
a parliamentary revenue in the colonies is the mofi 
perfcéHy chimerical. Your l"\reaking them to any 
fubjeåion, far from relieving your burthens, (the 
pretext for this \var,) will never pay that military 
force which \vill be kept up to the defiruâion of 
their liberties and yours. I riík nothing in this 
prophecy. 
Gentlclnen, you have my opinions on the prefent 
flate of publick affairs. Mean as they l11ay be in 
themfelves, your partiality has made theln of forne 
importance. Without troubling J.Ilyfclft<) inqu.ire 
\\ hether I am under a formal obligation to it, 
 
have a pleafure in accounting for my conducr to 
my conftituents. I feel \varmly on this fubjeB:, and 
I exprefs myfelf as I feel. If I prefume to blame 
any pub lick proceeding, I cannot be fuppofGd to 
 
perfonal. \V ould to God I could be fufpeéted f 
it. My fault might be greater, but the publick ca- 
laulity \vould be lefs extenfive. If my ..cQnduå has 
not been able to make any iroprcfiìon on tI
e \Varffi 
part of that ancient and po\verful party, \\.ith 
\vhoiè fupport I was not honoured at my eleétion ; 
on my fide, my refpecr, regard, and duty to thern 
is not at aU IeITened. I o\ve the gentlemen \vho 
conlpofe it my moil: humble fervice in evel.Y thing. 
J hope that \\Thenever any of thelTI \v
re pIcaf"<.1 tt 
cOlIl1nand Ine, that they found me perfeéHy equal 
o 2 in 
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in my obedience. But flattery and friendíhip are 
very different things; and to mißead is not to ferve 
them. I cannot purchafe the favour of any man 
by concealing fron1 him ,vhat I think his ruin. By 
the favour of my fello,v citizens, I am the repre- 
fentative of an honefi, wen-ordered, virtuous city; 
of a people, ,vho preferve more of the original Eng- 
liili fimplicity, and purity of manners, than perhaps 
any other. You poífefs anlong you feveral men 
and magifirates of large and cultivated underfiand- 
ings; fit for any employment in any fphere. I 
do, to the beft of my power, acr fo as to Inake my- 
felf worthy of fo honourable a choice. If I were 
ready, on any call of my o\vn vanity or interefi, 
or to anfwer any eleâion purpofc, to forfake prin- 
ciples, (\vhatever they are) ,vhich I had formed at 
a mature age, on full reflection, and w4ich had 
been confinncd by long experience, I fhould forfeit 
the only thing ",yhich makes you pardon fo many 
errours and imperfeå:ions in Ine. Not that I think 
it fit for anyone to rely too much on his own un- 
derfianding; or to be filled \vith a prefulnption, 
not becoming à chrifiian man, in his o\vn perfonal 
fiability and reétitude. 
I hope I an1 far from that vain confidence, 
which ahnofi always fails in trial. I kno\v my 
weaknefs in all refpeéts, as Inuch at leaft as a!lY 
enemy I have; and I attempt to take fecurity 
againfi it. The only method \vhich has ever been 
found 
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found effeétual to preferve a
y man againft the 
corruption of nature and examrle, is an habit of 
life and communication of councils \vith the moll 
virtuous and publick-fpirited men of the age you 
live in. Such a fociety cannot bc kept without 
advantage or deferted without íhame. For this 
rule of conduét I lTIay be called in reproach a party 
man; but I alll little affeéted with fuch afperfions. 
In the way ,\ hich thcy call party, I ,voríhip the 
confiitution of your fathers; and I íhall never 
bluíh for 111Y political company. AU reverence to 
honour, all idea of "That it is, ,,"ill be 10ft out of 
the '\Torld, before it can be imputcd as a fault to 
any man, that hc has becn clofdy connecred with 
thofe incomp:uable perfops, living and dead, with 
,diolTI for eleven years I haye confiantly thought 

lnd aétcd. If I havc ,vandcred out of the paths 
of reétitudc, into thofe of interefied faåion, it ,vas 
in COlTIpany ,vith the Sayi1cs, the Do\\rdefwclls, the 
\Ventworths, the Bcntincks; with the Lenoxes, 
the l\1:ancheftcrs, the Keppcls, the Saunders's; \vith 
the temperate, pennanent, hereditary virtue of the 
whole hocfe of Cavenòiíh; n:llDCS, J.l11ong which, 
fornc have c:
tenJcd your f.uTIe Jnd empire in arrr..s, 
and all have fought the battlc of your liberties in 
Jìelds not lef:; glnrious.- Thefe and n1(1uy lTIOrC 
like thefe, grdfting pubiick principles on private 
honol1r, ha.\"c rcdc
n
ed the pn.:[cnt age, and ,.yould 
ha\'(' adorl1"d the lTIOft fph'ndid perj()d in your 
() 3 hifior)'. 
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ere could any man, confcious of his. 
o,vn inability to aé1: alone, and ,vi!ling to aét as h
 
ought to do, havc arranged hiuìfelf bettcr? If any 
one thinks this kind of fociety to be taken up as 
the beft method of gratifying low perfonal pride, 
or all1bitious interefi, he is mifiaken; and knows 
nothing of thc "Todd. 
Preferring thi
 conneétion; I do not 11lCan to de. 
tracr in the fiightefl degree fron1 others. Theré 
are fOITle of thofe, whonl I adlnire at fOlnetJùng of 
a greater difi
nce, 'with whoin I have had the hap. 
pinefs alfo perfeéHy to agree, in almoft all the par- 
ticulars, in \vhich I have diflercd \\"ith forne fuccef. 
íive adminifirations; and they arc fuch, as it never 
can be rcputable to any governnlent to reckon 
among its enemies. I hope there are none of you, 
cbrrupted with the doétrine taught by wicked 
men for the \vorft purpoffs, and received by the 
malignant creduUty of envy and ignorance, \"hich 
is, that the men \vho aét: upon the publick fl:agc 
are aU alike; aU equal1y corrupt; all inHuenced 
by no other ,-invs than the fordid lure of fabry 
And peniìon. The thing, I kl1O"w by experience 
to bè faife. Never expeéting to find perfeétion in 
Inen, and not looking for divine attributes in 
. created beings, in my cOlnm
rce v:ith Iny coten1. 
porarics, 1 have f01;nd rrmch htllnan virtue. I 
have fccn not a littl
 pub[ck ii>irit; a real fubor- 
dination of intcreft to duty; and a deccnt and re. 
gulated 
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gulated fenfibility to honeí1: fame and reputation. 
The age unquellion
bly produces, (whether in a 
greater or lefs number than former tinles, I kno,v 
not) daring profligates, and infidious hypocrites. 
'Vhat then? An1 I not to avail myfe1f of ,vhat.. 
ever good is to be found in the \\Torld, becaufc of 
the mixture of evil that \vill ahvays be in it? The 
fmaIInefs of the quantity in currency only heigh- 
tens the value. They, \vho raife fufpicions on the 
good on account of the bdlaviour of ill men, are 
of the party of the latter. The common cant is 
no jufl:ification for taking this party. I have been 
deceived, fay they, by critius and Mævius; I have 
been the dupe of this prctender or of that moun- 
tebank; and I can trufl: appearances no longer. 
Rut my credulity and want of difcernment cannot, 
AS I conceive, anlount to a fair prcfu111ption againft 
any man's integrity. A confcientious pcrfon \vould 
fLIther doubt his own judglnent, than condemn 
his fpedes. He \\Tould íày, I have obferved ,vith- 
out attcntion, or judged upon crroneous maxims; 
I trufied to profcffion, \vhen I ought to have at- 
tended to conduct. Such a Inan ,,,ill gruw wife, 
Bot malignant, by his acquaintance wit h the world. 
But he that accufes all lllankinù of corruption 
0ught to rCluember that he is [ure to cOllviét only 
emc. III truth I fhoulJ much rathcr admit tho[e 
\\'h(>l11 at any lim
 I hayc difrclifilcd the mofl:, to 
be I>ll terns of perfection, than fcck a cOllfolation 
o 4 to 
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to my OW? unworthinefs, in a general communion 
of depravity 'with all about lTIe. 
That this ill-natured doéhine fhould be preached 
by the Iniffionarics of a court I do not wonder. It 
anf\vers their purpofe. But th
t it íhould be heard 
among thofe who pretend to be ft:rong affertors of 
Jiberty, is not only furprifing, but hardly natural. 
This Inorallevclling is a fervile principle. It leads 
to praåical paffive obedience far better, than all 
the doårines, which the pliant acc01nmodation 
of theology to power has ever produced. It cuts 
up by the roots, not only all idea of forciblc re- 
fifbnce, but even of civil oppofitiol1. It difpofcs 
men to an abjeB: fubmifiion, not by opinion, which 
Inay be fhaken by argument or altered by paf1ìon, 
but by the {hong ties of publick and private inte- 
Tefl. For if all m
n who ad in a publick fituation 
are equally felfiih, corrupt, and venal, \vbat reafon 
can be given for defiring any fort of clunge, which 
befides t
le evils which muft: attend all changes, 
can be productive of no poflìble adyantage? The 
activc rncn in the flate are tiue farnples of the 
nlafs. If they are univerf.:ïlly depraved, the COlTI- 
11.onwealth itfc1f is not found. VIe lllay amufe 
ourfelvcs with t.llking as lnuch as \ve pleafc of the 
virtue of middle or hunlble life; that is, we lllay 
p!<lC
 our confidence in the virtue of thofe who 
11ayC nCYd- been tricd. But if the p
rfons who 
a
'
 continually em
rging out of that fphere, be no 
better 
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better than thofe whom birth has placed above it, 
what hopes are there in the remainder of the body, 
which is to furni:íh the perpetual fucceffion of the 
fiate? All 'who have ever written on government, 
are unanimous, that alTIOng a people generally cor- 
rupt, liberty cannot long exifi. And indeed how 
is it poffible? when thofe who arc to make the laws, 
to guard, to enforce, or to obey them, are by a tacit 
confederacy of manners, indifpofed to the fpirit of 
all generous and noble infiitutions. 
I am aware that the age is not what we all willi.. 
But I anI fure, that the only means of checking its 
precipitate degeneracy, is heartily to concur with 
'whatever is the beft in our time; and to have forne 
more correa fiandard of judging what that befi is, 
than the tranfient and uncertain favour of a court. 
If once \ve are able to find, and can prevail on our- 
felves to firengthen an union of fuch men, what- 
ever accidentally becomes indifpofed to ill-exercif. 
cd power, even by the ordinary operation of hu- 
Inan paffions, mun join with th3.t fociety, and can- 
not long be joined, without in fome degree affimi. 
lating to it. Virtue \\Till catch as \vell as vice by 
contaél:; and the publick flock of hondl: Inanly 
principle \vill daily acculnulate. 'Ve are not too 
nicely to fcrutinize lllotives as long as aétion is 
irreproachable. It is enough, (and for a \\Torthy 
man perh3ps too l11uch) to deal out its infamy to 
conviB:cd guilt and declared apofiacy. 


1'hii, 
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This, gentlelllcn, has been from the beginning 
the rule of my condua; and I mean to continue 
it, as long as fuch a body as I have defcribed, can 
by any pollibility be kept together; for I fhould 
think it the mofi dreadful of all offences, not only 
towards the prcfent generation but to all the fu- 
tun
, if I \vere to do any thing which could make 
the rninutefi breach in this great confervatory of 
free principlcs. Thofe who perhaps have the fame 
intentions, but are feparated by forne little political 
animofities, will I hope difcern at laft, how little 
conducive it is to any rational purpofe, to lower its 
reputation. For my part, gentlemen, from much 
experience, from no little thinking, and from com.. 
paring a great variety of things, I a.n1 thoroughly 
perfuaded, that the Iaft hopes of preferving the 
fpirit of the Englifh conftitution, or of re-uniting 
the diffipated members of the Englifh race upon a 
common plan of tranquillity and libertý, does en- 
tirely depend on their firm and lafting union; and 
above all on their keeping themfelves fronl that 
defpair, \vhich is fo \'ery apt to fall on thofe, 
\Vh01TI a violence of charaacr and a n1ixture of a111- 
bitious vie\vs, do not fupport through a long, pain- 
ful, and unfuccefsful firugglc. 
There never, gentlclntn, ,vas a period in \vhich 
the fledfafincf., of fon1e 1l1Cn has been put to fi) 
fore a trial. It is not very difficult for \vell-fornl- 
ed n1inds to abandon their intcrefi; but the fepa- 
ration 
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ration of fame and virtue is an harLh divorce. Li. 
befty is in danger of being made unpopular to 
Engliilullen. Contending for an imaginary power, 
we begin to acquire the fpirit of domination, and 
to lofe the relifh of hondl equality. The principles 
of our forefathers beCOlne fufpeéted to us, becaufe 
Wé fee them anilllating the prefent oppofition of 
our childrcn
 The faults which grow out of the 
luxuriance of freedom, appear Inuch more !hock.. 
ing to us, than the bafe vices \vhich are generated 
from the ranknefs of fervitude. Accordingly the 
lcaft refiftance to puwer appears more inexcufable 
in our eyes than tIle greatefi abufes of authority. 
All dread of a !tanding tnilitary force is looked 
upon as a fuperfiitious panick. All fhame of caJling 
in foreigners and favages in a civil contcfl: is w'orn 
()ff. We gro\v indiflcrent to the confequences in- 
evitable to ourfelves from the plan of ruling half 
the empire by a metcenary f,vord. 'Ve are taught 
to believe that a defire of domineering over our 
countrynlen is love to our country; that thofe 
who hate civil war abet rebeUion, .and that the 
amiable and conciliatory virtues of lenity, mode- 
ration, and tendernefs to the privileges of thofe 
\"ho depend ün this kingdoln are a fort of treafon 
to the fiate. · 
It is impofiiblc that \Vc fhould remain long in a 
fituatioIl, which breeds fuch notions and difpofi- 
tions, 
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:fions, without fOlne great alteration in the national 
charaB:er. Thofe ingenuous and feeling minds 
who are fo fortified againfi all other things, and 
fo unarn1ed to whatever approaches in the fhape 
of difgrace, finding thefe principles, which they 
confidpred as fure means of honour, to be grown 
into difi.(pute, v. ill retire difheartened and difgufi- 
cd. Thofe of a lTIOI t robuft makt", the bold; able, 
ambitious men, who pay (orne of their court to 
power through the people, and fubfiitute the voice 
of tranfient opinion in the place of true glory, \viII 
give into the gcneral mode; and thofe fuperiour 
underfiandings \vhich ought to correa vulgar 
prejudice, will confirm and aggravate' its errours. 
Many things have been long operating towards a 
gradual change in our principles. But this Ame- 
rican ".ar has done more in a very few years than 
all the other caufes could have dfeB:ed in a cen- 
tury. It is therefore not on its own feparate 
Llccount, but becaufe of its attendant cirCU111- 
ftances, that I confider its continuance, or its end- 
ing in any \vay but that of an honourable and li- 
beral acconul1odation, as the grcate[t evils \vhich 
can bcfal us. For that rea[on I have troubled you 
\vith this long letter. For that rcafon I intreat 
rou again and a
ain, neither to be pcrfuaded, 
Ih
l1ned, or frighted out of the principles that 
h:l\'e hitherto }cò fo n1any of you to abhor the 
'('(ar, 
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war, its caufe, and its con[equences. Let us not 
be amongfi the firft who renounce the maxims of 
our forefathers. 


I have the honour to be, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your moll: obedient, 


And faithful humble fervant, 


EDMUND BURKE. 


Beaconsfield, 
April 3, 1777. 


P. s. You may cOlnnlunicate this letter in an) 
manner you think proper to my confiituents. 
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MR. BURKE, 


TO 


GENTLEMEN IN THE CITY OF BRISTOL, 


ON THE 


BILLS DEPENDING IN PARLIAMENT 


.RELA TIVE TO THE 


TRADE OF IRELAND. 
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TO 


SAMUEL SPl\N, ESQ. 


:\IASTER OF THE SOCIETY OF MERCHANTS ADVEN" 
TunEns OF BRISTOL. 


SIR, 


I AM honoured with your letter of the 13 th , irt 
anfwer to mine, which accompanied the rera- 
lutions of the houfe relative to the trade of Ire- 
land. 
You \vill be fo good as to prefent my beft re- 
fpeas to the fociety, and to a{fure them, that it 
\vas altogether unneceffary to remind me of the 
intereft of the confiituents. I have nevcr regard- 
ed any thing eIfe, fince I had a feat in parliament. 
Having frequently and maturely confidered that 
interefi, and flated it to myfelf in almofl: every 
point of view, I am perfuadcd, that, under the 
prefent circumfiances, I cannot morc cffeétually 
purfue it, than by giving all the fupport in my 
po\\yer to the propofitions \vhich I lately tranfInit- 
ted to the hall. 
The fault I find in the fcheme is,-that it f.lUs 
VOL. III. P extremely 
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extremely fhort of that liberality in the C0111n1cr- 
cial fyllem, ,vhich, I trull, ,vill one day bc adopted. 
If I had not confidered the prefent refolutions, 
merely as preparatory to bctter things, and as a 
means of {hewing experimentally, that jufiice to 
others is not always folly to ourfelves, I fhould 
ha,Te contented m)'fclf ,vith rcceiving them in a 
cold and filent acquiefcence. Separately confider- 
ed, they are matters of no very great importance. 
But they ailn, however imperfeéHy, at a fight 
principlc. I fubmit to the refiraint to appeafc pre- 
judice: I accept the enlargclnent, fo far as it goes, 
as the refult of reafon and of found policy. 
"\Ve cannot be infenfible of the calan1Îties which 
have been brought upon this nation by an obfiinatc 
adherence to nalTo,vand rcfiriétive plans of govern- 
ment. I confefs, I cannot prevail on myfelf to 
take them up, precifelyat a time, when the moil 
decifive experience has taught the ren of the world 
to lay theln do\vn. The propofitions in quef1:ion 
did not originate fronl nlc, or from Iny particular 
friends. But \vhen things are fo right in thcln- 
felves, I hold it lny duty, not to inquire fronl what 
hands they come. I oppofed the ..t\merican mea- 
fures upon the very fame principle on which I fup- 
port thofe that relate to Ireland. I \vas convinced, 
that the evils which have arifen from the adoption 
of the fornler, ,youkl be infinitely aggravated by 
the rejeåion of the latter. 


Per haps 
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Perhaps gentlemen are not yet fully aw'are of 
the fituation of their country, and "rhat its exi- 
gencies abfolute1y require. I find that \ve are fiill 
difpofed to talk at our eafe, and as if all things 
,vere to be regulated by our good pleafure. I 
1hould confide
 it as a fatal fymptom, if, in our 
prefent diftre{fed and adverfe circumfiances, we 
fhould perfifi in the errours which are natural only 
to profperity. One cannot indeed fufficiently la- 
Inent the continuance of that fpirit of delufion, 
by which, for a long time paft, "re have thought 
fit to meafure our neceffitics by our inclinations. 
l'vloderation, prudence, and equity, are far more 
fuitable to our condition, than Ioftinefs, and confi. 
dence, and rigour. We are threatened by enemies 
of no fmall magnitude, \vhom, if we think fit, \ve 
may defpife, as we have defpifed others; but they 
are enelnies 
vho can only ceafe to be truly formi. 
dable, by our entert.1Ïning a due rcfpeå for their 
po\vcr. Our danger ",ill not be leífcned by our 
!hutting our eyes to it; nor will our force abroad 
be increafed by rendering ourfelves feeble, and di. 
vided at home. 
There is a dreadful fchifIn in the Briti{h nation. 
Since \ve are not able to re-unite the enlpirc, it is 
our bufincfs to give all poíIìblc vigour and found- 
nefs to thofe parts of it which are ftil1 content to 
be govcrncd by our counçils. Sir, it is proper to 
inform }'OU, that our meafures 17lz!ft he ht'oling. 
P 2 Such 
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Such a degree of firength mufi be communicated 
to all the In embers of the fiate, as may enable them 
to defend themfelvcs, and to co-operate in the de- 
fence of the \vhole. Their tenlper too muft be 
managed, and their good affcétions cultivated. 
They may then be difpofed to bear the load 'with 
checrfulnefs, as a contribution to\vards \-vhat lTIay 
be called \vith truth and propricty, and not by an 
empty form of \\
ords, a common Cilllfe. Too little . 
dependence cannot be had, at this tilTIe of day, on 
names and prejudices. The cyes of mankind are 
opened; and communitics Inu{l be held together 
by an evident and folid interefi. Cod forbid, that 
{)ur conduét fhould dell10nfirate to the \\Torld, that 
Great Britain can
 in no infiance \vhatfoc\?cr, be 
brought to a fcnfc of rational anù cquitable policy, 
but by coercion and force of anns! 
, I \villi you to recolIea, \yith \vhat powers of 
conceffion, relatively to commerce, as \vell as to 
legifiation, his majefty's cOlnmiilioners to the .. 
united colonies have failed from England \vithin 
this \vcek. Whether thefe powers arc fuflìcient 
for their purpofcs, it is not no"
 my bufinefo; to 
ex
uTIinc. But \ye all kno\y, that our rcfolutions 
in fayour of Ireland are trifling and infignificant, 
\\Then compared with the conccfiìons to the Amc- 
rÍc:llls. At fuch a junc1urc, I ,vould implorc cvcry 
man, who retains the leaft fpark of regard to the 
yet rcmaining honour and fecurity of this country, 
not 
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not to compel others to an imitation of their con- 
duct; or by paffion and violence, to force them to 
feek in the territories of the feparation, that free- 
dom, and thofe advantages, "vhich they are not to 
look for \vhilfi they remain under the \"ings of 
their ancient government. 
After all, what are the matters we difpute \vith 
fo much warmth? Do \ve in thefe refolutions be- 
flow any thing upon Ireland? Not a !hilling. We 
only confent to leave to them, in t\vo or three in- 
fiances, the ufe of the natural faculties which God 
has given to ,them, and to all mankind. Is Ire- 
land united to the crown of Great Britain for no 
other purpofe, than that 'we íhould counteraét the 
bounty of Providence in her favour? And in pro- 
portion as that bounty has been liberal, that we 
are to regard it as an evil, which is to be met 
\vith in every fort of corrective? To fay that Ire- 
land interferes \vith us, and therefore mufi be 
checked, is, in my opinion, a very mifiaken, and 
a very dangerous principle. I nlufi beg leave to 
repeat, \vhat I took the liberty of fuggefiing to 
you in my lafi letter, that Ire1and is a country, in 
the fame climate, and of the fame natural qua. 
lities and produaions, with this; and has confe- 
quently no other means of growing wealthy in 
herfc1f, or, in other \vords, nf being ufeful to us, 
but by doing the very fame things "vhich we do, 
for the fJ.me purpoks. I hope that in Great Bri- 
p 3 tain 
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tain we {hall ahvays purfue, \vithout exception, 
every means of profperity; and of courfe, that Ire- 
land will interfere with us in fomething or other; 
for either, in order to limit her, \ve nzufi rejlrain 
ourfelves, or we mufl: faU into that fhocking con- 
dufion, that we are to keep our yet remaining de- 
pendency, under a general and indifcrilTlinate re- 
firaint, for the mere purpofe of oppreffion. In- 
deed, Sir, England and Ireland may flourifh toge- 
ther. The world is large enough for us both. 
Let it be our care not to make ourfelves too little 
for it. 
I know it is faid, that the people of Ireland do 
not pay the falTle taxes, and therefore ought not 
in equity to enjoy the fame benefits \\'ith thi
. I 
had hopes, that the unhappy phantonl of a COlli- 
pulfory equal taxation had haunted us long enough. 
I do afTure you, that until it is entirely banifhed 
frolll our imaginations, (where alone it has, or 
can have any exifl:ence) ",'e {hall never ceafe to do 
ourfelves the lTIOfl: fubfiantial injuries. To th:lt 
argument of equal taxation, I can only fay,-that 
Ireland pays as many taxes as thofe who are the 
befl: judges of her powers, are of opinion {he can 
bear. To bear more, {he lTIufi have more ability; 
and in the order of nature, the advantage mufi 
precede the charge. This difpofition of things, 
being the la\v of God, neither you nor I can alter 
it. So that if you will have more help froDl Ire- 
land, 
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land, you mufi previozýly fupply her with more 
Ineans. I believe it ,vill be found, that if men 
are fuffered freely to cultivate their natural advan- 
tages, a virtual equality of contribution "vill come 
in its own tilne, and will flow by an eafy defcent 
through its own proper and natural channels. An 
attempt to difiurb that courfe, and to force nature, 
"vill only bring on univerfal difcontent, difirefs and 
confufion. 
You tell me, Sir, that you prefer an union with 
Ireland to the little regulations which are propofed 
in parliament. This union is a great quefiion of 
fiate, to which, \vhen it comes properly before me 
in my parliamentary capacity, I {hall give an honefi: 
and unprejudiced confideration. However, it is 
a fettled rule \vith me, to make the mofi of my 
aélual fituation; and not to refufe to do a proper 
thing, becaufe there is fomething elfe 1110re proper, 
'which I aID not ablc to do. This union is a bu- 
finefs of diflìculty; and on the principles of your 
letter, a bufinefs impraéticable. Until it can be 
matured into a feafible and defirable fcherne, I willi 
to have as clofe an union of intercfi and affeétion 
\vith fi.eland, as I can have; and that, I am fure, 
is a far better thing than any nOlninal union of 
governnlcnt. 
France, and indeed moll extenfive eiDpires, 
'Yhich by various defigns and fortunes have grown 
into one grcat mafs, contain Il1any provinces that 
p 4 are 
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are very different from each other in privileges 
and modes of government; and they raifc their 
fupplies in different ,vays; in different propor- 
tions; and under different authorities; yet none 
of them 'are for this reafon curtailed of their na- 
tural rights; but they carryon trade and manu- 
faaures with perfea equality. In fome \vay or 
other the true balance is found; and all of them 
arc properly poifed and hanl1onized. How much 
have you loft by the participation of Scotland in 
all your comnlerce? The external trade of Eng- 
land has more than doubled fince that period; 
and I be1ie\'c your internal (which is the ruoft ad- 
vantageous) has been augmented at Jeafi fourfold. 
Such virtue there is in liberalitv of fentirrlent, that 

 
yúu have grO'wn richer even by the partnedhip of 
poverty. 
If you think, that this participation was a lofs, 
COnl111ercially confider cd, but that it has been 
compenfated by the {hare \vhich Scotland has 
taken in defraying the publick chargè-I believe 
you have not very carefully looked at the publick 
accounts. Ireland, Sir, pays a great deal more 
than Scotland; and is perhaps as much, and as 
effeaually united to Engldnd as Scotland is. But 
if Scotland, infiead of paying little, had paid no
 
thing at all, \VC iliould be gainers, not lofers by 
acquiring the hearty co-operation of an aéìive in- 
telligent people, towards the increafe of the com... 
moq 
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mon flock; infiead of our being employed in 
watching and counteraåing them, and their being 
employed in watching and counteraåing us, \vith 
the peevHh and churlifu jealoufy of rivals and ene- 
mies on both fides. 
I am fure, Sir, that the commercial experience 
of the merchants of Brifiol, will foon difabufe them 
of the prejudice, that they can trade no longer, if 
countries more lightly taxed are permitted to deal 
in the famc commodities at the fame markets. 
You know, that in faa, you trade very largely 
where you are met by the goods of all n
tions. 
You even pay high duties, on the import of your 
goods, and aftenvards underfclI nations Iefs taxed, 
at their o\vn lllarkets; and where goods of the 
fame kind are not charged at all. If it were other- 
wife, you could trade very little. You kno\\y, that 
the price of all forts of manufaéture is not a great 
deal inhanced (except to the domefiick confumer) 
by any taxes paid in this countrý. This I might 
very eafù y prove. 
The fame confideration will relieve you from 
the apprehenfion you exprefs, with relation to 
fugars, and the difference of the duties paid here 
and in Ireland. Thofe duties affeét the interiour 
'Confulllcr only; and for obvious reafons, relative 
to the intcrefi of revenue itfelf, they mufi be pro- 
portioned to his ability of payment; but in all 
Çlfcs in \vhich fugar can be an objcfl of commerce, 
and 
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and therefore (in this view) of rivaHhip, you are 
fenfible, that yo,u are at le<lfi on a par ,vith Ireland. 
As to your apprehenfions concerning the more ad- 
vantageous fituation of Ireland, for fome branches 
of COlnnlerce, (for it is fo but for fome) I trufi you 
will not find them more ferious. IVlilford Haven, 
\vhich is at your door, lnay ferve to fhew you, 
that the 111ere advantage of ports is not the thing 
which íhifts the feat of comnlerce from one part 
of the \\Torld to the other. If I thought you in- 
clined to take up this Inatter on local confidera- 
tions, I íhould fiate to you, that I do not kno\v 
any part of the kingdom fo ,veIl fituated for an ad- 
vantageous commerce with Ireland as Brifiol; and 
that none \vould be fo likely to profit of its prof- 
perity as our city. But your profit and theirs 
11lUit concur. Beggary and bankruptcy are not 
the circunlitances which invite to an intercourfe 
with that or with any country; and I be1ieve it 
\vill be found invariably true, that the fuperfluities 
of a rich nation furnifh a better objeét of trade than 
the neceffities of a poor one. It is the interefi of 
the comnlercial \\-orld that wealth fhould be found 
every ,,,here. 
The true ground of fear, in IllY opinion, is this; 
that Ireland, from the vitious fyfiem of its inter- 
nal polity, will be a long time before it can derive 
any benefit froln th
 liberty no\v granted, or from 
any thing elfe. But as I do not vote advantages, in 
hopes 
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hopes that they may not be enjoyed, I wIll not lay 
any firefs upon this confideration. I rather \yiíh, 
that the parliament of Ireland may, in its o\vn \vif.. 
dorn, remove thefe impediments, and put their 
country in a condition to avail itfelf of its natural 
advantages. If they do not, the fault is \vith them, 
and not \vith us. 
I have written this long lettcr, in order to give 
all poffible L"ltisfaB:ion to my confiituents \vith re- 
gard to the part I have taken in this affair. It 
gave me inexprdIible concern to find, that my 
conduét had been a caufe of uneafincfs to any of 
them. Next to my honour and confcience, I have 
nothing fo near and dear to l11e as their approba- 
tion. However, I had much rather run the riIk. 
of difpleafing than of injuring thelTI ;-if I am 
driven to make fuch an option. You obligingly 
lament, that you are not to have mc for your ad. 
vocate; but if I had been capable of aéting as an 
advocate in oppofition to a plan fo perfeétly con- 
fonant to my kno\vn principles, and to the opi- 
nions I had publickly declared on an hundred 
occafions, I iliould only difgrace myfelf, ,,-ithout 
fupporting 'with the fmalleft degree of credit or 
effecr, the caufc you wiíhed me to undertake. I 
íhould have loft the only thing which C2.n Inake 
fuch abilities 
s Inine of any ufe to the \vorld no\v 
{)r hereafter; I IneLl11 that authority which is dc- 
riycd froln an opiniòn, that a fl1cm'bcr fpeaks the 
language 
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language of truth and fincerity; and that he is 
not ready to take up or lay down a great political 
fyftem for the convenience of the hour; that he 
is in parliament to fupport his opinion of the pub- 
lick good, and does not form his opinion in order 
to get into parliament, or to continue in it. It is 
in a great meafure for your fake, that I willi to 
preferve this charaéter. Without it, I am fure, I 
fuould be ill able to difcharge, by any fervice, the 
fmallefi part of that debt of gratitude and affeéHon 
which I o\ve you for the great and honourable 
truft you have repofed in me. I am, with the 
high
fi regard and efieem, 


SIR, 


. 


Your moft obedient, 


And humble fervant, 


E. B. 


Beaconsfield, 
23d April, 177 8 . 


COpy 
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COpy OF A LETTER 


TO 


l\IESS. ....... ...... A
D CO. BRISTOL. 


GENTLEMEN, 


IT gives me the moil fenfible concern to find, 
that my vote on the refolutions relative to the 
trade of Ireland, has not been fortunate cnough to 
meet with your approbation. I have explained at 
large the grounds of my conduét: on that occafion 
in Iny letters to the Merchants Hall: but my very 
fincere regard and efieem for you ,\rill not pennit 
me to let the matter pafs \vithout an explanation, 
\vhich is particular to yourfclves, and which, I 
hope, "rill prove fatisfaétory to you. 
Yau telllnc, that the conducr of your late n1cm- 
ber is not lnuch "Tondcred at; but you fcelli to 
be at a lofs to account for mine; and you 1.1. 
ment, that I have takcn fo decided a part agaÏ1!Jl 
ß1Y confiituents. 
This is rather an hea'
 imputation. Docs it 
then really appear to you, that the propofitions to 
which 
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which you refer, are, on the face of thelll, fo ma. 
nifefily \vrong, and fo certainly injurious to the 
trade and manufaéìures of Great Britain, and par- 
ticularly to yours, that no man could think of pro. 
pafing, or fupporting them, except frOlD refentment 
to you, or from fome other oblique motive? If you 
fuppofe your late men1ber, or if you fuppofe me, 
to aét: upon other reafons than we choofe to avo\\r, 
to what do you attribute the conJua of the othel 
n1embers, \vho in the beginning almofi unani- 
moufiy adopted thofe refolutions? To \vhat do 
you attribute the firong part taken by the minif- 
ters, and along \vith the l11inificrs, by feveral of 
their 1110fi declared opponents? This does not in- 
dicate a minifierial jobb; a party defign; or a 
provincial or local purpofe. It is therefore not 
fo abfolutely clear, that the n1eafure is \vrong, or 
likely to be injurious to the true intercfis of any 
place, or any perfon. 
The reafon, gentleillen, for taking this fiep, at 
this time, is but too obvious and too urgent. I 
cannot illl:1gine, that you forget the great war, 
'\vhich has been carried on wirh fo little fucccfs 
(and, as I thought, '\vith fo little policy) in Ame- 
rica; or that you are not a\vare of the other great 
wars which arc impending. Ireland has been called 
upon to repel the attacks of enemies of no finaJl 
po\ver, brought upon her by councils in which 
{he has had no {hare. The ycry purpofe and de- 
cl;ucd 
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dared objeét:: of that original war, ,,?hich has 
brought other wars, and other enemies on Ire- 
land, was not very flattering to her dignity, her 
intereft, or to the very principle of her liberty. 
Yet {he fubmitted pati
ntly to the evils {he fuffer- 
ed from an attcmpt to fubdue to your obedience, 
countries ,,"hofe very commerce \\?as not open to 
her. America was to be conquered, in order that 
Ireland {hould not trade thither; \vhiH1: the mife- 
rable trade which {he is pcrmitted to carryon to 
other places has been torn to pieces in the firugglc. 
In this fituation, are we neither to fuffcr hcr to 
have any real interefi in our quarrel, or to be flat- 
tered \\"ith the hope of any future means of bear- 
ing the burdens which {he is to incur in defend- 
ing herfclf againfi enemies \vhich we have brought 
upon her? 
I cannot fet my face againfi fuch argument!!. Is 
it quite fair to fuppofe, that I have no other 1110- 
tive for yielding to theIn, but a ddìre of aaing 
againfl my conftituents! It is for you, and for your 
intereft, as a dcar, cheriflled, and refpeaed part of 
a valuable whole, that I have taken Iny {h3.re ill 
this quefiion. You do not, you cannot fuffer by 
it. If hondly be true policy \\.ith rcgard to the 
tr J.nficnt intercft of indh"ic..luals, it is much morc 
certainly fo with rcgard to the pcnnanent in- 
tcrdès of com111unities. I kno\v that it is but 
, 
too natural for U'J to fec our own certain ruin, in 
the 
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the pqfJiblc profperity of other people. It is hard 
to perfuade us, that every thing which is got by 
another is not taken from ourfelves. But it is fit, 
that we fhould get the better of thefe fuggefiions, 
\vhich come from what is not the befi and found- 
eft part of our nature, and that 'we !hould form 
to ourfelves a ,vay of thinking, more rational, 
more jufi, and lTIOre religious. Trade is not a li- 
mited thing; as if the objeéts of mutual demand 
and confumption, could not ilretch beyond the 
bounds of our jealoufies. God has given the earth 
to the children of men, and he has undoubtedly, 
in giving it to them, given them \vhat is abun- 
dantly fuflìcient for all their exigencies; not a 
fcanty, but a moft liberal provifion for them an. 
The author of our nature has written it ilrongly 
in that nature
 and has promulgated the fame la,v 
in his written \vord, that man !hall eat his bread 
by his labour; and I am perfuaded, that no man, 
:.lnd no combination of men, for their own ideas 
of their particular profit, can, without great im- 
piety, undertake to fay, that he fhall not do fo ; 
that they have no fort of right, either to prevent 
the labour, or to withhold the bread. Ireland 
having received no compellfation, direétly or indi- 
reéHy, for any refiraints on their trade, ought not, 
in jufiice or common honefly, to be made fubjeå 
to fuch refiraints. I do not mean to impeach the 
right Qf the parliament of Great Britain to make 
\ laws 
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la'\vs for the trade uf Ireland. I only fpeak of 
\vhat laws it is right for parliament to make. 
It is nothing to an oppreífed people, to fay that 
in part they are protecred at our charge. The mi- 
litary forcc which !hail l'e kept up in order to 
cramp the natural faculties of a people, and to 
prevcnt their arrival to their utnlofi profperity, is 
the infirument of their fervitude not the means of 
their protecrion. To protecr men, is to for\v:ud, 
and not to refirain their im provement. Elfe, \vhat 
is it more, than to avo\v to them, and to the 
\vorld, that you guard them from others, only to 
make them a prey to yourfelf? This fundamental 
nature of protcétion does not belong to free, but 
to all governments; and is as valid in Turkey as 
in Great Britain. No governlnent ought to o\vn 
that it exifis for the purpofe of checking the prof- 
perit;, of its pcople, or that there is fuch a principle 
involved in its policy. 
Under the irnpreßìon of thefe fentiments, (and 
not as \vanting every attention to 111Y conftituents, 
\vhich affecrion and gratitude could infpire), I 
voted for thefe bills 'which give you fo much trou- 
ble. I voted for them, not as doing cOlnpletc juf- 
tice to Ireland, but as being f0111cthing lefs ulljufi 
than thc general prohibition \vhich has hitherto 
prevailed. I hear fOlne Jifcourf
, as if in one or 
two paitry duties on nlaterials, Ireland had a pre- 
ference; and that thofc who fet thel.tlfclvcs againfi: 
VOL. III. Q thi" 
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this an of fcanty jufiice, affert that they arc only 
contending for an equality. \Vhat equality? Do 
they forget, that the \vhole woollen Inanufaéture 
of Ireland, the moil: extenfive and profitable of 
any, and the natural fiaple of that kingdOll1, haS' 
'been in a manner fù defiroyed by refiriétive laws of 
ours, and (at our perfuafion, '1Ílct on OUT prolTIifes) 
by refiriétive la\\7S of their own, that 
n a few year3
 
it is probable, they \\Till not be able to wear a coat 
of their own fabrick? Is this equality? Do gen- 
tlemen forget, that the underfiood faith upon 
\vhi-ch they \vere perfuaded to fuch an unnatural 
aa, has not been kept; but a linen-manufaéture 
has been fet up, and highly encouraged, againfi: 
thClTI? Is this equality? Do they forget the fiate' 
of the trade of Ireland in beer, fo great an article 
of confumption, and \\'hich now fiands in fo mif,; 
chievous a pofition with regard to their revenue:l 
their Inanufaéture, and their agriculture? Do they 
find any equa1ity in all this? Yet if the leafi fiep 
is taken towards doing theln COll1111on juil:ice in the 
flightcfi article "for the moll limited markets, à 
cry is raifed, as if "'e \vere going to be ruined by 
partiality to Ireland. 
Gentlelncn, I know that the deficiency in thefe 
arguments is made up (not by you, but by others J 
by the ufual refO"urce on fuch occafions, the confi. 
dence in military force, and fuperiour po\ver. But 
that ground of confidcnce, \\'hich at nò time ,vas 
perfeétly 
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pcrfelHy juft, or the avowal of it tolerably decent, 
is at this tÏlne very unfeafonable. Late experience 
has fhe\vn, that it cannot be altogether relied upon; 
and many, if not all of our prefent difficulties, have 
arifen from putting our truft in w'hat may very 
poflìbly fail; and if it íhould fail, leaves thofe \vho 
are hurt by fuch a reliance, without pity. Whereas 
honef1:y and juftice, reafon and equity, go a very 
great \\Tay in fecuring profperity to thofe who ufe 
them; and in cafe of failure, fecure the beil: rc- 
treat, and the mofi honourable confolations. 
It is very unfortunate that we fhould confider 
thofe as rivals, \vholll \ve ought to regard as fel- 
lo\v -labourers in a common caufe. Ireland has 
never made a fingle fiep in its progrefs towards 
profperity, by \\Thich you have not had a fhare, 
and perhaps the greatefi fhare, in the benefit. 'rhat 
progrefs has been chiefly owing to her o\vn natu- 
ral advantages, and }.er o\vn efforts, which, after a 
long tin1e, and by flow degre
s, have prevailed in 
fome meafure over the mifchicvous fyfiell1s 'which 
bave been adopted. Far enough fhe is fiill from 
having arrived even at an ordinary ftate of per- 
feaion; and if our jealoufies \vere to bc converted 
into politick
, as fyficmatically as fome \\.ould have 
them, the trade of Ireland \vould vaniíh out of thc 
fyfiem of commerce. But believe Ine, if Ireland is 
beneficial to you, it is fo not from the parts in 
\vhich it is refirained, but from thofe in \vhich it 
Q 2 it;; 
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is left free, though not left unrivalled. The greâtc1' 
its freedom, the greater muft be your advantage. 
If you fhould lof
 in one way, you \viti gain in 
hvcnty. 
'Vhilfl: I remain under this unalterable and PO\V'" 
erft,l conviétion, you will not ,vonder at the duidcd 
part I take. It is my cuitonl fo to do, when I fee 
my \vay clearly before lIlC; and \\'hen I know, that 
! am not mined by any pafiion, or apy perfonal 
interefi; wbich in this cafe, I 
un very fure, I an} 
not. I find that difagreeable things are circulatcd 
among my cbnftituents; and I wiíh n
y fentilI1Cnts, 
v"hich form my juftification, m
lY be equally gc.. 
--neral'with the circulation againfi me. I have the 
bonour to be, \vith the gr
atcfi regard and dlcem, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your mott obedient 


and hurnble fervant, 


Ii IýlmiJýler, 
May 2, 1778. 


E. B." 
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MR. SPEAKER, 


I -RISE, in acquitt::ll of my engagelnent to the 
houfe, in -obedience to the {hong and jufi re- 
quifition of my confiituents, and, I am perfuaded, 
in conformity .to the .unanimous wHhes of the 
,vhole nation, to fllbmit .to the \vifdom of parlia- 
n1ent, "A plan of refonn in the confiitution of 
-', feveral parts of the publick æcono111Y." 
I have endeavoured, that this plan íhould include 
in its execution, a confidcrable Jedudion of im- 
proper expcnce; that, it íhould effecr a converfion 
of unprofitable titles into a produdive efiate; that, 
.it fhould lead to, and indeed almoll C0111pel, a pro- 
vident adminifiration of fuch furns of publick 1110- 
neyas mufi remJ.in under difcretionary trulls; 
that, it íhould render the incurring .4ehts on the 
civil efiablifhment (which mull ultimately affcét: 
national fircngth and national credit) fo very dif. 
ficult, as to become next t
 impradicable. . 
But \vhat, I confefs, was uppermofi with me, 
\vhat I bcnt the whole force of 111Y l11ind to, ,vas 
.the redué1:ion of that corrupt influence, \yhich is 
Q 4 itfdf 
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itfelf the perennial fpring of all prodigality, and of 
all diforder; which loads us, more than millions 
of debt; which takes a,,'ay vigour from our arms, 
\vifdom from our councils, and cvery fhado\v of 
authority and credit froll1 the moil venerable p:uts 
of our confiitution. 
Sir, I aifure you, very folen1nly, and ,vilh a 
very clear confcience, that nothing in the " ('rId 
has led me to fuch an undertaking, but Iny zeal 
for the honour of this houfe, and the fcttled, habi.. 
tual, fyfiematick affeétion I bear to the caufe, and 
to the principles of governlnent. 
I enter perfcétly into the naturc and confequences 
of my attelnpt; and I advance to it with a trelnour 
that {bakes me to the inmofi fibre of my fralne. 
I fcel, that I engage in a bufinefs, in itfelf moft un- 
gracious, totally 'wi& of the courfe of prudent 
conduct; and I really think, the In oft cOlnpletely 
adverfc that can be imagined to the natural turn 
and temper of my own Inind. I kno,v, that all 
padìlnony is of a quality approaching to unkind- 
nefs; and that (on fOlne perfon or other) every 
refonn mull operate as a fort of punHhment. In.. 
deed the \vholc clafs of the fevere and reilriétive 
virtues, are at a lI1arket ahnoft too high for huma- 
nity. "\Vhat is \,"orfe, there arc very fc\\r of thofc 
virtues which are not capable of being imitated, 
and even outdone in many of their mofi ilriking 
cffcds, by the \vorfi of vices. Malignity and envy 
,viII 
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will carve much more deeply, :lnd finifh much 
more :Lharply, in the 'work of retrenchlnent, than 
frugality and providence. I do not, therefore, 
'\\'onder, that gentlemèn have kept away from fuch 
a tafk., as \veIl from good-nature as froln pru- 
dence. Private feeling might, indeed, be over- 
borne by legiflative reafon; and a man of a long- 
fighted and a {hong nerved humanity, Inight brip-g 
bimfelf, not fo nluch to confider from 'whom he 
takes a fuperfluous enjoyn1ent, as for \\"hom in thc 
end he nlay prefcrve the abfolute neceífaries of life. 
But it is much lTIOre eafy to reconcile this mea- 
fure to humanity, than to bring it to any agree- 
mcnt with prudence. I do not mean that little, 
fe1fi:Lh, pitiful, bafiard thing, which fomctimes 
goes by the nalne of a family in \vhich it is not le- 
gitimate, and to \'vhich it is a difgrace;-I mean 
evcn that publick and enlarged prudence, \vhich, 

pprehcnfive of being difablcd froln rendcring ac- 
ceptibJe fervices to the world, witll-110Ids itfeJf 
from thofc that are invidious. Gentlemen who 
arc, with me, verging towards thc decline of life, 
and are apt to form their ideas of kings froBI 
kings of former times, might dread the angcr of a 
reigning prince ;-they who are morc providcnt 
of the future, or by being young are marc inte- 
refi:ed in it, might tremble at the rcfcntment of 
thc fuccefTor; thcy might fee a long, dulI, dreary, 
un,'aried vifio of dcfpair and cxc1ufion, for half a 
century, 
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century, bef0re them. This is no pleafant profpec 

t the outfet of a political journey. 
Befides this, Sir, the pri vate enemies to be made 
in all attempts of this kind are innumerable; and 
their en
nity ,vill be the more bitter, and the more 
dangerous too, becaufe a fenCe of dignity ,vill 
oblige theln to conceal the caufe of their refent.. 
mente Very few men of great falnilies and ex.. 
tenfive conneaions, but will feel the fmart of a cut,. 
ting reform, in fome clofe relation, forne bofotU 
friend, 
ome pleafant acquaintance, fome dear pro. 
tecred dependant. Emolument is taken from fOlne; 
patronage fro!n others; objeB:s of purfuit from all. 

'Ien, forced into an involuntary independence, 
will abhor the authors of a bleffing which in their 
eyes has fo very near a refemblance to a curfe.. 
When officers are removed, and the offices remain, 
you may fct the gratitude of fome againfi the 
anger of others; you may oppofè the friends you 
oblige againft: the enemies you provoke. But fer!" 
vices of the prefent fort create no attachnlents. 
The individual good felt in a pub1ick benefit, is 
comparatively fo fmall, comes round through fuch 
an involved labyrinth of intricate :md tedious rc- 
volutions; ,\'hilfl: a prefent perfonal dctrill1ent is 
fo heavy, ,vhere it falls, and fo infiant in its ope. 
ration, that the cold cOlnmendation of a publick 
advantage never ,vas, and. never will be, a match 
for the quick fenfibility of a private 10fs: and you 
n1ay 
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may depend upon it, Sir, that "vhen many people 
have an interefi in railing, fooner or later, they 
will bring a confiderable degree of unpopularity 
upon any meafure. So that, for the prefent at 
Ieafl:, the reforn1ation will operate againfl: the re- 
fonners; and revenge (as againfi them at the lcafi) 
\vill produce all the effeéts of corruption. 
This, Sir, is almofl: always the cafe, where the 
plan has complete fuccefs. But how fiands the 
matter in the mere attempt? Nothing, you kno\v, 
is more common, than for men to willi, and call 
loudly too, for a reformation, who, \vhen it ar- 
rives, do by no means like the feverity of its af- 
pea. Refonnation is one of thofe pieces which 
mufl: bc put at fOlne difiance in order to pleafe. Its 
greatefi favourers love it better in the abfl:racr than 
in the fubfiance. When any old prejudice of their 
own, or any intercfi that they v
due, is touched, 
they become fcrupulous, they beC0111e captious, and 
evcry man has his fcparate exception. SOlne pluck 
out the black hairs, fOlne the grcy; one point Inuft 
be given up to one; another point mufl: be yielded 
to another; nothing is fuffered to prevail upon its 
o\vn principle; the whole is fo frittered down, and 
disjointed, that fcarcely a trace of the original 
fcheme remains! Thus, behvecn the refifl:ance of 
power, and the unfyfiematical procefs of popula- 
rity, the undertaker and the undertaking are both 
cxpofcd, 
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cxpofcd, and the poor reformer is hiífed off the 
nage, both by friends and foes. 
Obferve, Sir, that the apology for my under. 
taking (an apology, which, though long, is no 
]onger than necdfary) is not grounded on my 
want of the fulleil: fenfe of the diflicult and invi. 
,.lious nature of the tafk. I undertake. I riík. 
odium if I fucceed, and contempt if I fail. l\Iy 
excufe muG refi in mine and your conviétion of 
the abfolute, urgent necdJity there is, that fome- 
thing of the kind fhould be done. If there is any 
facrifìce to be made, either of efiimatiol1 or of for- 
tune, the fmallefi is the beft. Commanders in 
chief are not to be put upon the forlorn hope. 
But, indeed it is neceíI1.ry that the attempt íhould 
be made.' It is neceffary from our o\vn political 
circumfiances; it i5 nece{fary ffonl the operations 
of the enelny; it is necefTary from the demands of 
the people; 'whofe defires, \vhen they do not mi.. 
litatc \\lith the fiable and eternal rules of jufiice and 
reafon (rules \vhich are above us, and above them) 
ought to be as a law to a houfe of COlnmons. 
As to our c.ircumfiances, I do not mean to ag- 
gravate the difficulties of them, by the firength 
of any colouring \vhatfoever. On the cGntrary, I 
ohferve, and obferve with pleafure, that our affairs 
rather \vear a more promifing afpeét than they 
did on the opening of this feffian. '\Ve have had 
fonle 
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fomé leading fuccc!Tes. But thofe \vho rate. them 
at the highcft (higher a great deal indeed than I 
dare to do) are of opinion, that, upon the ground 
of fuch advantages, ""e cannot at this tilne hope 
to make any treaty of peace, whicll \vould not be 
ruinous and completely difgraceful. In fuch an 
anxious fiate of things, if dawnings of fuccefs fenTe 
to animate our diligence, they are good; if they 
tend to increafe our prefumption, they are \vorf<." 
than defeats. The {tate of our afEtirs fhall then 
be as promifing as anyone may choofe to conceh.c 
it: it is ho\vever, but promifing. 'Ve Inufi: recoI- 
lea, th3.t with but half of our natural firength) 
we arc at ".ar againfi confederated pO\\Ters, who 
have fingly threatened us with ruin; \"c mull re- 
colleél:, that whilfi: \ve are left naked on one fide, 
our other flank is uncovered by any alliance; that 
whilft we are weighing and balanång our fuccefTcs 
againfi our 10ffes, \ve are accumulating debt to the 
amount of at lean fourteen millions in the year. 
That lofs is certain. 
I hayc no \villi to deny, that our fucceffes are 
us brilliant as anyone choofes to make them; OUI" 
refources too may, for me, be as unfathomable as 
they are reprefented. Indeed they are jufi: \\?hat- 
ever the people poffefs, and will fubmit to pay. 
Taxing is an eafy buÍÌnefs. Any projeétor can 
<:ontrive new impofitions; any bungler car:t :add 
to the old. But is it altogether \vifè to have no 
other 
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the name of loan;- no railing the value, no de
 
bafing the fubfiance of the coin. I fee neither 
Louis the Fourteenth nor Loui8 the Fifteenth. 
On the contrary, i behold 
\'ith afionifhment, 
rifing before 11le, by the very hands of arbitrary 
power, and in the very midfi of \\Tar and confu 
fion, a regular, n1cthodical fyfielTI of publick cre- 
dit; I behold a fabrick laid on the natural and 
folid foundations of trufi and confidence among 
11len; and ri.fing, by fair gradations, order over 
order, according to the jufi rules of fymrnetry 
Qnd art. 'Vhat a reverfe of things! Principle, 
method, regularity, æconorny, frugality, jufiice 
to individuals, and care of the people, are the re. 
fources \\,ith ,vhich France makes ,var upon Great 
Britain. God avert the omen! But if 'YC fhould 
fee any genius in war and politicks arife in France 
to fecond "That is done in the bureau !-I turn 
my eyes from the confequences. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon, laft year) 
treated all this with contempt. lie never could 
conceive it poffible that the French lTIinifier of 
finance could go through that year \vith a loan of 
but feventeen hundred thoufand pounds; ;tnd 
tllat he fhould be able to fund that loan v:ithout 
any tax. The fecond year , however, opens thc 

ery fame fcene. A fmallioan, a loan of no more 
than two millions five hundred thou['1nd pounds, 
is to carry our enemies through the fervice of this 
year 
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year alfo. No tax is raifed to fund that debt; no 
tax is "raifed for the current fer vices. I am cre- 
I 
dibly inform cd that there is no anticipation ,vhat... 
foevcr. * Compenf:1.tions are correåly l11ade. Old 
debts continuc to be funk as in the time of pro- 
found peace. Even payments ,vhich their trea.. 
fury had been authorized to fufpend during the 
time of war, are not fufpended. 
.f\. general refornl, executed through every de
 
partment of tbe revenue, creates an annual income 
of lllore than half a 111illion, ,vhilft it facilitates and 
fin1plifies an the funåions ofadillinifiration. The 
king's houJehold...:....at the remotefi avenues to which 
all reformation has becn hitherto flopped, that 
houfehold, which has been the {hong hold of pro.. 
digality, the virgin fortrefs ,vhich vIas never be.. 
fore attacked-has becn not only not defended; 
but it has, even in the fornls, heen furrender
d 
by the king to the reconomy of his n1Ïnifier. No 
capitulation; no referve. illconolllY has entered 
in triumph into the publick fplendour of the 1110.. 
narch, into his private alTIufcments, into the ap- 
pointments of his nearefi and highefi relations. 
<Economy and publick fpirit have made a bencfi- 
cent and an hond! fpoil; they have plundcred; 


, 
.. This term comprehends various retributions made to per.. 
fons whore offices are taken aw:\y, or who, in any other way i 
{\1ffer by the new arrangements that J\rc maùe. 


from 
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irorn extravagance and luxury, for the ufe of fub. 
ílantial fervice, a revenue of near four hundred 
thoufand pounds. The reform of the finances, 
joined to this reform of the court, gives to the 
publick nine hundred thoufand pounds a year and 
upwards. 
The minifier who does thefe things is a great 
man-But the king who defires that they íhould 
be done, is a far greater. We rnufl: do jufiice to 
our enemies- Thefe are the aB:s of a patriot king. 
I am not in dread of the vail annies of France: 
I am not in dread of the gallant fpirit of its brave 
and numerous nobility: I am not alarmed even 
at the grcat navy \vhich has been fo miraculoufiy 
created. .All thefe things Louis the Fourteentb 
had before. With all thefe things, the French 
monarchy has more than once fallen profirate at 
the feet of the publick faith of Great Britain. It 
\vas the \vant of publick credit \vhich difabled 
France from recovering aftcr her defeats, or re- 
covering even from her viaories and triumphs. 
It was a prodigal court, it ,vas an ill-ordered reve- 
nue, that (1.pped the foundations of all her great.. 
nefs. Credit cannot exiil under the arm of ne- 
ceffity. Neceffity firikes at credit, I allow, ,vith a 
heavier and quicker blow under an arbitrary mo- 
narchy, than under a limited and balanced go- 
vernment: but fiill neceffity and credit are natu- 
ral enclllies, and cannot be long reconciled in any 
VOLe III. R fituation. 
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fituation. From neceflìty and corruption, a free 
fiate may lofe the fpirit of that c0111plex conft:itu- 
tion which is the foundation of confidence. On 
the other hand, I anl far from being furc, that a 
Inonarchy, when oncc it is properly regulated, Inay 
not for a long time furniIh a foundation for credit 
upon the folidity of its Inaxims, though it affords 
no ground of trufi in its in11:itutions. I am afraid 
I fee in England, and in France, fOlnething like a 
beginning of both thcfe things. I wiíh I may be 
found in a mifiake. 
This very Ihort, and vcry impcrfeét flate of what 
is no\v going on in France (the lafi circumfiances 
of which I received in about eight days after the 
regifiry of the * ediét) I do not, Sir, lay beforc you 
for any invidious purpofe. It is in order to excite 
in us the fpirit of a noble emulation.-Let thc na- 
tions make war upon each other (fincc \ve mull 
make \var) not with a low and vulgar malignity, 
but by a cOIn petition of virtues. This is the only 
way by which both parties can gain by "Tar. The 
Frcnch have imitated us; let us, through them, 
in1Ïtate ourfelves; ourfelves in our better and hap- 
pier days. If publick frugality, under \vhatcver 
Inen, or in \vhatever mode of government, is na- 
tional flrength, it is a flrength which our enemies 
are in po{feffion of before us. 


* Ediét, regifiered z9th January, J ï 80. 


Sir, 
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Sir, I am ,yell awarc, that the fiate and the re- 
fult of the French æconomy which I have laid be- 
fore you, arc even now lightly treated by fome, 
who ought never to fpeak but from information. 
Pains have not been fpared, to reprefent them as 
impolìtions on the publick. Let Ine tell you, Sir, 
that the crcation of a navy, and a two years ,var 
'ôvithout taxing, are a very fin gular fpecies of im- 
pofiure. But be it fo. For what end does Neckar 
carryon this delufion? Is it to lower the efiima- 
tion of the cro\vn he ferves, and to render his 
o\vn adminifiration contemptible? No! No! He 
is confcious, that thc fenfe of mankind is fo clear 
and decided in favour of æconomy, and of the 
\veight and value of its refources, that he turns 
hin1felf to every fpedes of fraud and artifice, to 
obtain the Inere reputation of it. Men do not af- 
fea a condua that tends to their difcredit. Let 
us, then, get the better of IVlonfieur Neckar in his 
own way-Let us do in reality \vhat he does only 
in pretence.-Let us turn his French tinfd into 
EngliIh gold. Is thcn the mcre opinion and ap- 
pearance of frugality and good management of 
fuch ufe to France, and is thc fubfiance to be fo 
mifchievous to England? Is the very confiitution 
of nature fo altered by a fea of t\venty miles, that 
reconomy íhould give power on the continent, and 
that profufion Ihould give it here? For God's fake 
R 2 let 
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Jet not this be the only fafhion of France 'which \\Tc 
refufe to copy. 
To the lafi kind of neceffity, the defires of the 
people, I have but a very fe\v \vords to fay. The 
mininers feem to contefi this point; and affeét t9 
doubt, ".hether the people do really defire a plan 
of reconomy in the civil government. Sir, this is 
too ridiculous. It is impoffible that they fhould 
not defire it. It is ill1poffiblc that a prodigality 

.hich draws its refources from their indigence, 
fhould be pleafing to them. Little faétions of pen- 
fioners, and their dependants, may talk another 
language. But the voice of nature is againfl: them; 
and it will be heard. The people of England will 
not, they cannot take it kindly, that reprefenta- 
tives fhould refufe to their confiituents, what an 
abfolute fovcreign voluntarily offers to his fubjeås. 
The expreffion of the petitions is, that "before allY 
" new burthens are laid upon this lountry, e.ffèElual 
" meafures be taken by this hQift', to inquire into, and 
" correEl, the grofi abufes in the expenditure of publick 
" money." 
This has been treated by the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, as a wild faB:ious language. It hap- 
pens, ho\vever, that the people in their addrefs to 
us, ufe almofl: \vord for word the fame terms as. 
the king of France ufes in addreffing hilnfclf to 
hi
 people; and it differs only, as it falls fhort of 
the 
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dIe French king's idea of what is due to his fub. 
jeéts. "To convince," fays he, " our faithful fub- 
" jeas of the deJìre we entertain not to recur to new 
" impqJitions, until \ve have firfi exhaufied all the 
" refources which order and (economy can pof1ìbly 
" fupply."-&c. &c. 
Thefe defires of the people of England, which 
come far :fhort of the voluntary. conceffions of the. 
king of France, are moderate indeed. They only 
contend that \ve íhould interweave fOBle reconomy 
with the taxes \\'ith which \ve have chofen to begin 
the war. They requefi, not tint you íhould rely 
upon (economy exclufively, but that you fhould 
give it rank and precedence, in the order of the 
'wa ys and means of this fingle feffion. 
But if it \vere pofiìble, that the defires of our 
confiituents, defires which are at once fo natural, 
and fo very much telnpered and fubdued, íhould 
have no w'CÏght \vith a houfe of COlnmons, \vhich 
has its eye eIfewhere; I "rould turn my eyes to 
the very quarter to ,vhich theirs are direaed. I 
'would reafon this matter with the houfe, on the 
mere policy of the quefiion; and I would under- 
t'1ke to prove, that an early dereliétion of abufe, 
is the direa intcrcfi of government; of govern- 
ment taken abftraaedly from its duties, and con. 
fidered mcrely as a fyfielTI intending its own can. 
fcrvation. 
If there is anyone eminent criterion, which, 
R 3 above 
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above all the refi, difiinguifhes a \vife government 
from an adminifiration weak and improvident, it 
is this ;-" \vell to kno\v the befi tin1e and manner 
" of yielding, what it is impoffiblc to keep."- 
There have been, Sir, and there are, many who 
choofe to chicane 'with their fituation, rather than 
be infiruéted by it. Thofe gcntlemen argue againfi. 
every defire of reformation, upon the principles of 
a criminal profecution. It is enough for them to 
jufiify their adherence to a pernicious fyfiem, that 
it is not of their contrivance; that it is an inheri- 
tance of abfurdity, derived to them froln their 
ancefiors; that they can nlake out a long and un- 
broken pedigree of mifmanagers that have gonc 
before them. They are proud of the antiquity of 
their houfe; and they defend their errours, as if 
they were defending their inheritance: afraid of 
derogating from their nobility; and carefully 
avoiding a fort of blot in their fcutcheon, which 
they think would degrade t
enl for ever. 
It \\tas thus that the unfortunate Charles the 
Firfi defended himfelf on the praåice of the Stuart 
who \vent before him, and of all the Tudors; his 
partifans ll1ight have gone to the Plantagenets.- 
They might have found bad examples enough, 
both abroad and at horne, that could have {hewn 
an ancient and illufirious defcent. But there is a 
time, when lllen \vill not fuffer bad things becaufc 
their ancefiors have fuffered \vorfe. There is a 
I 


tÏ1nc, 
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time, ,vhen the hoary head of inveterate abufe will 
neither draw reverence, nor obtain proteétion. If 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon pleads " not 
" guilty," to the charges brought againfl: the pre- 
fent fyftem of publick reconomy, it is not poflìble 
to give a fair vcrdiét by \vhich he \vill not fl:and 
acquitted. But plcading'is not our prcfcnt bu- 
finefs. I-lis plea or his iraverfe may he allo\vcd as 
an anf"vcr to a charge, ,,,hen a charge is made. But 
if he puts hilllfclf in the way to obfiruB: reforma- 
tion, then the faults of his office infiantly be- 
come his o\vn. Infiead of a publick officer in an 
abufive department, whofe province is an objecr 
to be regulated, he beCOllles a crilllinal whó is to 
be puniíhed. I do moil ferioußy put it to admi- 
nifiratÏon, to confider the wifdom of a timely re- 
form. Early reformations are amicable arrange- 
ments with a friend in po\ver; late refonnations 
are tcrms impofed upon a conquered enemy: early 
reformations are made in cool blood; late reforma- 
tions are made under a ftate of inflalnmation. In 
that fiate of things the people behold in government 
nothing that. is refpeåable. They fee the abufe, 
and they \",ill fee nothing clfe- They fall into the 
temper of a furious populace provoked at thc dif- 
order of a houfe of ill fame; they never attempt 
to correa or regulate; they go to \vork by the 
fhortefi way-They abate the nuifance, they pull 
do\vn thc houfe. 


R4 
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This is my opinion \vith regard to the trut: in. 
tereft of governlnent. But as it is the interefi pi 
government that reformation íhould be early, it is 
the intereft of the people that it fhould be tempe- 
rate. It is their interefi, becaufe a temperate re- 
form is permanent; and becaufe it has a principle 
of gro\\rth. Whenever \ve improve, it is right 
to leave room for a further improvement. It is 
right to confidcr, to look about us, to exan1Íne 
the effeB: of what \\'C have done.-Then we can 
proceed \\Tith confidence, becaufe \ve can proceed 
\vith intelligence. VV"hereas in hot reformations, 
in \vhat men, n10re zealous than confiderate, call 
making clear work, the whole is generally fo crude, 
io harfh, fo indigcfied; mixed with fo much im- 
prudence, and fo much injufiice; fo contrary to 
the whole courfe of hUlllan nature, and human 
infiitutions, that the very people \vho are mofi 
eager for it, arc among the firfi to gro\v difgufied 
at what they have done. Then faine part of the 
abdicated grievance is recalled froln its exile in 
order to become a correåive of the correaion. 
Then the abufe a{fulnes all the credit and popula- 
rity of a refonn. The very idea of purity and 
difintereftednefs in politicks falls into difrepute, 
and is confidered as a vifion of hot and inexpe- 
rienced men; and thus diforders becolne incu- 
rable, not by the virulence of their own quality, 
but by the unapt and violent nature of the ren1e- 
dies. 
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dies. . A great part therefore, of my idea of re- 
form, is meant to op
rate gradually; fome bene- 
fits will come at a nearer, fome at a more remot
 
period. We lTIufi no more make hafie to be rich 
by parfimony, than by intemper,lte acquifition. 
In my opinion, it is our duty 'when 'we have 
the defires of the people before us, to purfue thcm, 
not in the fpirit of literal obedience, \vhich may 
Inilitate \vith their very principlc, much lefs to 
treat them with a peevifh and contentious litiga- 
tion, as if \ve "'ere adverfc parties in a fuit. It 
would, Sir, be lTIofi diíhonourable for a faithful 
reprefcntative of the commons, to take advantage 
of any in artificial expreffion of the people's 'willies 
in ordcr to frufirate their attainment of what they 
have an undoubted right to expecr. We are under 
infinite obligations to our confiituents, \vho have 
raifed us to fo diilinguillied a trull, and have im- 
parted fuch a degrce of fanélity to com In on cha- 
raélers. We ought to \valk before them with pu- 
rity, plainncfs, and integrity of heart; with filial 
love, and not with ilaviíh fear, v:hich is always a 
lo\v and tricking thing. For 111Y own part, in 
what I have lTIcditatcd upon that fubjeå, I cannot 
indeed take upon Ule to fay I have the honour to 
follow the fcnfe of the people. The truth is, I 
met it on the way, \vhile I was purfuing their in- 
tcrcft according to my own ideas. I alT\ happy 
beyond exrreffion to find that my intentions have 
fo 
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fo far coincided ,vith theirs, that I have not had 
caufe to be in the leafi fcrupulous to fign their pe- 
tition, conceiving it to exprefs my own opinions, 
as nearly as general terms can exprefs the objeét of 
particular arrangements. 
I am therefore fatisfied to aét as a fair mediator 
bctween government and the people, endeavour- 
ing to fonn a plan 'which fhould have both an 
early and a temperate operation. I mean, that it 
fhould be fubfiantial; that it fhould be fyfiema- 
tick. That it fhould rather firike at the firfi caufe 
of prodigality and corrupt influence, than attempt 
to follo\v them in all their effeås. 
It \vas to fulfil the firfi of thefe objeås (the pr"o- 
pofal of fomething fubfiantial) that I found myfelf 
obliged at the outfet, to rejeét a plan propofed by 
an honourable and 
 attentive member of parlia- 
ment, \vith very good intentions on his part, about 
a year or two ago. Sir, the plan I fpeak of was the 
tax of 25 per cent. moved upon places and penfions 
during the continuance of the American war.-No- 
thing, Sir, could have met my ideas more than fuch 
a tax if it ,vas confidered as a praétical fatire on that 
war, and as a penalty upon thofe who led us into 
I 
it; but in any other view it appeared to me very 
liable to objeaions. I confidered the fcheme as 
neither fubfiantial, nor permanent, nor fyfiema- 
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tical, nor likely to be a correåive of evil influence. 
I h(tve always thought emploYlnents a very proper 
fubjeB:: of regulation, but a very ill-chofen fubjeB:: 
for a tax. An equal tax upon property is reafon- 
able; becaufe the objeå is of the fame quality 
throughout. The fpecies is the fame, it differs 
only in its quantity: but a tax upon falaries is to- 
tally of a different nature; there can be no equa- 
lity, and confequently no jufiicc, in taxing them 
by the hundred, in the grofs. 
We have, Sir, on our eí1:abliíhment, feveral of- 
fices which perform real fervice-"\Ve have alfo 
places that provide large rewards for no fervice at 
all. We have fiations which are made for the 
publick decorum; made for prcferving the grace 
and majefiy of a great people-We have likewife 
expenfi ve formalities, which tend rather to the 
difgrace than the ornalnent of the Hate and the 
court. This, Sir, is the real condition of our cf- 
tabliíhments. To fall \vith the faine feverity on 
objeB:s fo perfeéHy difiìmilar, is the very reverfe: 
of a reformation. I mean a rcfonnation framed, 
as aU ferious things ought to be, in number, weight 
and meafure.-Suppofè,for infiance, that two men 
receive a falary of 800/. a year each.-In the office 
of one there is nothing at all to be done; in the 
other, the occupier is opprdfed by its duties.- 
Strike off t\renty-five per cent. from thefe two 
ofiìçes, you take from one man 2001. which in 
jufiice 
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juftice he ought to have, and you give in effe8: to 
the other 6001. which he ought not to receivc. 
The publick robs the fonner, and the latter robs 
the publick; and this mode of mutual robbery is 
the only way in which the otlìce and the publick 
can make up their accounts. 
But the balance in fettling the account of this 
double injuftice, is much againfi the ftate. The 
refult is fhort. You purchafe a faving of two 
hundred pounds, by a profufion of fix. Bcfides, 
Sir, whilft you leave a fupply of unfecured money 
behind, \vholly at the difcretion of minifters, they 
make up the tax to fuch places as they willi to 
favour, or in fuch nc\v places as they may choofe 
to create. Thus the civil lift becomes oppreffed . 
with debt; and the publick is obliged to rcpay, 
and to repay with an heavy intereft, \vhat it has 
taken by an injudicious tax. Such has bcen the 
dfeB: of the taxes hitherto laid on penfions and 
employments, and it is no encouragement to recur 
again to the faiTIe expedient. 
In effeå, fuch a fcheme is not calculated to pro- 
duce, but to prevent, reformation. It holds out 
a fhado\v of prcfent gain to a greedy and neccffi- 
tous publick, to divert their attention from thofe 
abufes, which in reality are the great caufes of 
their wants. It is a compofition to flay inquiry; 
it is a fine paid by mifmanagement, for the re- 
newal of its leafe. What is worfe, it is a fine paid 
by 
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by indufiry and merit, for an indemnity to the 
idle and the worthlefs. But I fhall fay no more 
upon this topick, becaufe (whatever may be given 
out to the contrary) I know that the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon pcrfeétly agrees \vith me in thefe 
fentiments. 
After all that I have faid on this fubjeét, I alll 
fo fenfible, that it is our duty to try every thing 
which may contribute to the relief of the nation, 
that I do not attempt \vholly to reprobate the idea. 
even of a tax. vVhenever, Sir, the incumbrance 
()f ufelefs office (\vhich lies no lef;; a dead weight 
upon the fervice of the fiate, than upon its reve- 
nues) !hall be removed ;-'when the relnaining of- 
fices fh'1Il be claffed according to the jufi propor.. 
tion of their rewards and fervices, fo as to admit 
the application of an equal rule to their taxation; 
\\"hen the difcretionary power over the civil lift 
calli {hall be fo regulated, that a miniftcr {hall no 
longer have the means of repaying ,vith a private, 
what is taken by a publick hand-if after all thefe 
prelin1inary regulations, it :lhould be thought that 
a tax on places is an objecr worthy of the publick 
attention, I !hall be very ready to lend my hand to 
a rcduB:ion of their clnolun1ents. 
Having thus, Sir, not fo much abfolutely rc- 
jcâ:ed, as pofiponcd, the plan of a taxation of 
()fiÌce,-my next bufinefs \vas to find fomething 
which 111ight be rcally fubfiantial and effeétual. I 
alll 
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anl quite clear, that if 'we do not go to the very 
origin and firfi ruling caufe of grievances, we do 
nothing. What does it fignify to turn abufes out 
of one door, if \VC arc to let them in at anothcr? 
What does it fignify to prOlTIote ('economy upon 
a meafure, and to fuffer it to be fub\.crted in the 
principle? Our minifiers are far froB1 being wholly 
to blame for the prefent ill order \vhich prevails. 
Whilfi infiitutions direéHy repugnant to good ma- 
nagement, are fuffcred to remain, no effeaual or 
hfiing refonn can be introduced. 
I therefore thought it neceífary, as foon as I con- 
ceived thoughts ot fubnlitting to you f0111e plan of 
rcform, to take a comprehenhve vic\v of the fiate 
of this country; to make a fort of furvey of its 
jurifdiétions, its efiates, and its efiablifhments. 
SOll1ething, in everyone of thenl, fcemed to me 
to fiand in the way of all æconomy in their ad- 
minifiration, and prevented evcry poffibility of 
methodizing the fyfiem. But being, as I ought 
to be, doubtful of 11lyfelf, I was refolved not to 
proceed in an arbitrary manner, in any particular 
which tended to change the fettled flate of things, 
or in any degree to affecr the fortune or fituation, 
the intcrefi or the Í1nportance, of any individual. 
By an arbitrary proceeding, I mean one conduéted 
by the private opinions, tafies" or fcelings, of the 
lTIan who attempts to regulate. Thcfe private mea- 
fures are not ftandards of the exchequer, nor ba. 
lances 
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lances of the fanétuary. General principles cannot 
be debauched or corrupted by interefi: or caprice; 
and by thofe principles I was refolved to 'work. 
Sir, before I proceed further, I \viU lay thefe 
principles fairly before you, that afterwards you 
may be in a condition to judge \vhether every ob- 
je& of regulation, as I propofe it
 comes fairly un- 
der its rule. This will exceedingly {honen all dif- 
cuffion between us, if \ve are perfeéHy in earnefi: ita. 
efiablifhing a fyfiem of good n1anagement. I there- 
fore lay down to rnyfelf, feven fundamental rules; 
they Inight indeed be reduced to t\vo or three 
fimple maxims, but they \,'ould be too general, 
and their application to the fcvcral heads ot the 
buíineís, before us, \vould not be fo dillina and 
vifible. I conceive then, 
FiT:fl, That all jurifdiaions \vhich furniili more 
Inatter of expence, more temptation to op- 
preffion, or more Ineans and infirurrents of 
corrupt influence, than advantage to jufiice 
or political adrninifiration, ought to be abo- 
lifhed. 
Secondly, That all publick cfiates which are more 
fubfervicnt to the purpofes of vexing, over- 
awing, and influencing thofe \vho hold under 
them, and to the expence of perception and 
InanJ.gelllent, than of benefit to the revenue, 
pught, upon every principle, both of revenue 
and of freedom, to be difpofed of. 


Thirdl)', 
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Thirdly, That an ofliccs \vhich bring more 
charge than proportional advantage to the 
fiate; that all oflìces ,vhich may be en grafted 
on others, uniting and filnplifying their du- 
ties, ought in the firfi cafe, to be taken away; 
and in the fecond, to be confolidatcd. 
Fourthly, That all fuch offices ought to be abo.. 
liíhed, as obfiruét the profpeét of the general 
fuperintendant of finance; \vhich deftroy his 
fupcrintendancy, \vhich difable hÏ1n from fore
 
feeing and providing for charges as they may 
occur; from preventing exp
nce in its origin, 
c11ecking it in its progrcfs, or fecuring its ap- 
plication to its proper purpofes. A minifier 
under \vhom expences can be Inade \vithout 
his knowledge, can never fay what it is that 
he can fpend, or what it i3 that he can fave. 
Fifthly, That it is proper to eHabliíh an invaria- 
ble order in all payments; which váll prevent 
partiality; which will give preference to fer- 
vices, not according to the hnportunity of 
the demandant, but the rank and order of 
their utility or their juftice. 
Sixthly, That it is right to reduce every eftab- 
liflunent, and every part of an eftablifhment 
(as neJ.rly as poffible) to certainty, the life of 
all order and good managelnen t. 
Seventhly, That all fubordinate treafuries, as the 
nurferics of mifmanagcment, and as naturally 
drawing 
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dra\ving to themfelves as Inuch money' as 
they can, keeping it as long as they can, and 
2.ccounting for it as late as they can, ought to 
be diffolved. They have a tendency to per- 
plex and difiracr the publick accounts, and to 
excite a fufpicion of government even beyond 
the extent of their abufe. 
Under the authority and \vith the guidance of 
thofe principles, I proceed; \viíhing that nothing 
in any efiablHlllnent Inay be changed, \vhere I am 
not able to make a {hong, direét, and folid appli- 
cation of thofe principles, or of fome one of them. 
An æconomical confiitution is a nece{fary bafis for 
an æconomical adminifi:ration. 
Firfi:, \vith regard to the fovereign jurifdiaions, 
I muG: ohferve, Sir, that \vhoever takes a vie\v of 
this kingdom in a curfory manner, \vill imagine, 
that he beholds a folid, compaaed, uniform fyf- 
tern of monarchy; in \vhich all inferiour jurifdic- 
tions are but as rays diverging from one centre. 
But on examining it 111 ore nearly, you find much 
eccentricity and confufion. It is not a monarchy 
in fi:riB:nefs. But, as in the Saxon times this 
country \vas an heptarchy, it is no\v a firange fort 
of pcntarchy. It is divided into five feveral difiinét 
principalities, befides the fupreme. There is in- 
deed this difference from thc Saxon times, that as 
in the itinerant exhibitions of the fiJO'c, for want 
b 
of a com'pIcte company, they are obliged to thro\v 
VOL. III. S a variety 
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a variet r of parts on their chief performer; fo our 
fovcreign condcfcends hinlfclf to aa, not only the 
Plincipal but all the fuborJinate parts in the play. 
I-Ie condcfcends to diflìpate the royal charaéter, and 
to trifle 'with tho[e light fubordinate lacquered 
1ècptrcs in thofe hands that fuftain the ball, repre- 
tenting the \vorld, or \vhich \vield the trident that 
cOlnmands the ocean. Crofs a brook, and you 
lofe the king of England; but you have forne 
COin fort in cOIning again under his l11ajefty, though 
" {horn of his beanls," and no more than prince of 
\Vales. Go to the north, and you find him dv.Tin- 
dIed to a duke of Lancafier; turn to the weft of 
that north, and he pops upon you in the hUlllble 
charaé1er of earl of Chcfier. Travel a few 111ilcs 
on, the carl of Chefter difappears; and tl
e king 
furprifes you again as count palatine of LancaH:cr. 
If you travel beyond Mount Edgecombe, you find 
him once more in his incognito, and he is duke of 
Corn\vall, So that, quite fatigued and fatiated 
with this dull variety, you are infinitely refre{hed 
w hen you return to the fphcre of his proper fplen- 
dour, and behold your amiable fovereign in his true, 
limple, unJifguifed, native charaaer of 111ajcfty. 
In everyone of thcfe five principalities, duchies, 
pabtinatcs, there is a regular eftabliflullcnt of con- 
lidcrable expence, and moft don1Ïnecring influence. 
.L-lS his majefiy fubmits to appear in this fiate of 
fubordination to hÏ1nfdf, his loyal peers and faith- 
ful 
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ful commons attend his royal transformations; 
and arc not fo nice as to refufe to nibble at thofe 
crumbs of emoluments, ,vhich confole their petty 
metamorphofes. Thus everyone of thofe princi- 
palities has the apparatus of a kingdom, for the 
jurifdidion over a fe\v private eftates; and the for- 
mality and charge of the exchequer of Great Bri- 
tain, for colleéì:ing the rents of a country 'fquire. 
Cornwall is the beft of them; but \vhen you com- 
pare the charge with the receipt, you \vill find that 
it furnifhes no exception to the general rule. The 
duchy 
nd county palatine of Lancafier do not 
yidd, as I have reaion to believe, on an average 
of twenty years, four thoufand pounds a year, 
clear to the cro\vn. As to Wales, and the county 
palatine of Chefter, I have my doubts, whether 
their produéì:ive exchequer yields any rcturns at 
all. Yet one may fay, that this revenue is more 
faithfully applied to its purpofes than any of the 
reft; as it exifi:s for the fole purpofe of multiplying 
offices, and extending influence. 
An atteolpt was lately Inade to improve this 
branch of local influence, and to transfer it to the 
fund of general corruption. I have on the feat 
þehind me, the confiitution of Mr. John Probert; 
a knight-errant dubbed by the noble lord in the 
blue-ribbon, and fent to fcarch for revenues and 
adventures upon the mountains of Wales. The 
commiffion i::; remarkable; and the event not lefs 
S 2 fOe 
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fo, The connniffion fcts forth, that" Upon a 
" report of the deputy auditor, (for there is a deputy 
" auditor) of the principality of \Vales, it ap- 
" pcared, that his majefiy's land revenues in the 
"!aid principality, are greatly diminißed;" -and 
" that upon a report of !he furveyor general of his 
" majefiy's land revenues, upon a memorial of the 
" auditor of his majeUy's revenues witbin tbe laid 
" principality, that his 11lines and foreUs have pro- 
" duced very little prrýit eitbcr to tbe publick revenue 
" or to individuals;" -and therefore they appoint 
J\lr. Probert, ,vith a penfion of three hundrcd 
pounds a year frolll thc faid principality, to try 
v;hether he can make any thing more of that vcry 
little which is fiatcd to be fo greatly diminifhed. 
" _4 beggarly account of cmpty boxes." And yet, Sir, 
you ,viII remark-that this dilninution from lit- 
denefs C\vhich fcrves only to prove the infinite di- 
vi!ìbility of matter) was not for \vant of the ten- 
der, and oflìcious cJ.re Cas 'we fee) of furveyors ge- 
neral, and furveyors particular; of auditors and 
dcputy auditors; not for want of melnorials, and 
relTI'onfirances, and reports, and c0111miffions, and 
conUitutions, and inquifitions, and penfions. 
Probert, thus anned, and accoutred-and paid, 
proceeded on his adventure; but he was no fooner 
arrived on the confines of Vvales, than all \Vales 
\vas in arms to meet him. That nation is brave, 
and full of fpirit. Since the invaÍÌon of king Ed-' 
ward, 
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w'ard, and the Inaffacre of the bards, there never 
\yas fuch a tumult, and alarm, and uproar, through 
the region of Prejlatyn. Sno'i.uden !hook to its bafe; 
Cader IdrÏ1 ,vas loofened from its foundations. 
The fury of litigious ,var blew her horn on the 
mountains. The rocks poured do,vn their goat- 
herds, and the deep caverns vomited out their 
miners. Every thing above ground, and eyer) 
thing under ground, ,vas in arms. 
In íhort, Sir, to alight from Iny"\VcHh Pegafus, 
and to come to level ground; the Preux Chevalier 
Probert 'went to look for revenues like his Inafiers 
upon other occafions; and like his n1afiers, h
 
found rebellion. But ,ye ,vere gro"yn cautious by 
experience. A civil war of paper Inight end in a 
more ferious \\Tar; for no\v reæonfirance met re- 
monfirance, and l11emorial was oppofed to memo- 
rial. The ,viCe Britons thought it more reafon- 

lblc that the poor \vafied decrepid revenue of the 
principality, {hould die a natural than a violent 
death. In truth, Sir, the attenlpt "yas no lefs an 
affront upon the underfianding of that refpcB:able 
people, than it was an attack on their property. 
They chofe rather that their ancient mofs-gro\vn 
caftlcs íhould l110ulder into decay, under the filcnt 
touches of time, and the {lO\V fonnality of an 
oblivious .lnd dro\vfy exchequer, than that they 
!hould be battered do\vn all at once, by the lively 
efforts of a pcnfioned engineer. As it is the for- 
S 3 tunc 
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tune of the noble lord, to \vhom the aufpices of this 
campaign belonged, frequently to provoke refift- 
ance, fo it is his rule and nature to yield to that re-- 
fifiance in all cafes wbatflever. He was true to him- 
felf on this occafion. He fubmitted with fpirit to 
the fpirited remonfirances of the \VeHh. Mr. Pro- 
bert gave up his adventure, and keeps his penfion- 
and fo ends " the famous hifiory of the revenue 
" adventures of the bold baron North, and the 
" good knight Probert, upon the lTIountains of 
" V enodotia." 
In fuch a fiate is the exchequer of Wales at pre- 
fent, that upon the report of the treafury itfelf, its 
little revenue is greatly diminiíhed; and \ve fee by 
the whole of this firange tranfaB:ion, that an at- 
tempt to improve it produces refifiance; the refif- 
tance produces fubmiffion; and the 'whole ends in 
penfion 41< . 
It is nearly the fame \vith the revenues of the 
duchy of Lancafier. To do nothing \vith them is 
extinétion; to ilnprove them is oppreffion. In- 
deed, the whole of the efiates \vhich fupport thefe 
minor principalities, is made up, not of revenues 
· Here Lord 
orth {hook his head, and told thofe who fat 
Ilear him, that :Mr. Probert's penfion was to depend on his fue- 
cefs. It may be iò. .l\1r. Probert's penfion was, however, no 
t:ffential part of tbe quefiion; nor did Mr. B. care whether hOw 
ftill poffeffcd it or not. His point was, to {hew the ridicule of 
attempting an improvement of the \V cUh revenue under its pre- 
fent efiabliíhment. 


and 
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and rents, and profitable fincs, but of clairns, of 
pretcnfions, of vexations, of litigations. They are 
c:xchequers of unfrequent receipt, and confiant 
charge; a fyfien1 of finances not fit for an æcono- 
n1ifi who would be rich; not fit for a prince ,,,ho 
\\?ould govern his fubjecrs with equity and jufiice. 
It is not only bet\\Ten prince and fubjea, that 
thefe Inock jurifdié1:ions, and mimick revenues 
produce great mifchief. They excite among the 
people a fpirit of infonning, and delating; a fpirit 
of fupplanting and undermining one another. So 
that many in fuch circumfiances, conceive it ad- 
vantageous to them, rather to continue fubjecr to 
vcxation thelnfelyes, than to give up the means 
and chance of vexing others. It is exccedingly 
common for men to contraé1: their love to their 
country, into an attachment to its pctty fubùivi. 
lions; and they fometilncs even cling to their pro- 
vincial abufes, as if they \vere franchifes and local 
privileges. Accordingly, in places, \vhere there is 
lnuch of this kind of efiate, perfons will be always 
found, who ,vould rather trufi to their talents in 
recommending thcmfelves to po\\?er for the re- 
newal of thcir interefis, than to incun1ber thcir 
purfes, though never fo lightly, in order to tran[.. 
n1Ít indepcndcnce to their pofierity. It is a grcat 
TI1ifiake, that the defire of fccuring property is 
univcrfal éllnong mankinù. Gaming is a principle 
inhercnt in human nature. It belongs to us all. 
S 4 I \vould 
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I would therefore break thore tables; I would fur- 
nifh no evil occupation for that fpirit. I would 
make every man look every "There, except to the 
intrigue of a court, for the impro\Tement of hi& 
circulnfiances, or the fecurity of his fortune. I 
have in my eye a very firong cafe in the duchy of 
l.ancafier (which lately occupied vVefiminfier-hall, 
and the houfc of lords) as my voucher for Inany 
of thefe reflcB:ions*. 
For ,"vhat plaufible reafon are thefe principalities 
fuffered to exifi? When a govenU11cnt is rendered 
complex (\vhich in itfelf is no defireable thing) it 
ought to be for fome political end, whi
h cannot 
be anf\vered otherwifc. Subdivifions in goven
- 
ment, are only admiffible in favour of the dignity 
of inferiour princes, and high nobility; or for the 
fupport of an arifiocratick confederacy under fOlne 
head; or for the confervation of the franchifes of 
the people in fOlne privileged province. For the 
two former of thefe ends, fuch are the fubdivifions 
in favour of the eleétoral and other princes in the 
empire; for the latter of thefe purpofes are the 
jurifdiétion of the Î111perial cities, and the Hanfe 
towns. For the latter of thefe ends are alfo the 
countries of the States [Pais d' Etats ] and certain 
cities, and ordcrs in France. Thefe are all regu- 
lations with an objeél::I and fome of them ,"vith a 


.. Cafe of Richard Lee, Efq. appellant, againfl: George Ve- 
nables Lord Vernon, refpondent, in the year 1776. 


very 
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very good objeB:. But how are the principles of 
any of thefe fubdivifions applicable in the cafe be- 
fore us ? 
Do they anfwer any purpofe to the king? The 
principality of Wales was given by patent to Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, on the ground on \vhich 
it has fince fiood.-Lord Coke fagacioußy obferves 
upon it, "That in the charter of creating the 
" Black Prince Ed'\\'ard prince of "\Vales, there is 
" a great mxflery-for left than an efiate of inheri- 
" tance, fo great a prince could not have, and an 
" abfolute eflate of inheritance in fo great a principa- 
" lity as Wales (this principality being fa dear to 
" hin1) he ßould not have; and therefore it \vas 
" made, jibi et heredibus fuis regibus Anglite, that 
" by his deceafe, or attaining to the crown, it 
" might bc extinguiíhcd in the cro,wn." 
For the fake of this fooliíh 111yflery, of what a 
great prince could not have left, andßould not nave 
fo much, of a principality \vhich 'was too dear to 
be given, and too great to be kept-and for no 
other caufe that ever I could find-this form and 
fhadow of a principality, without any fubfiance, 
has becn maintained. That you Inay judge in this 
infiancc, (and it ferves for the refi) of the diffe- 
rence between a great and a little ceconomy, you 
will pleafe to rccollcét, Sir, that 'Vales may be 
about the tenth part of England in fize and popu- 
lation; and certainly not a hundredth part in opu- 
lence. 
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lence. Twelve judges perform the \\>hole of the 
bufinefs, both of the ftationary and itinerant juf- 
tice of this kingdolTI; but for Wales, therc are 
eight judges. There is in Wales an exchequer, as 
w'ell as in all the duchies, according to the very 
beft and moft authentick abfurdityof form. There 
are in all of them, a hundred Illore difficult trifles 
and laborious fooleries, \vhich ferve no other pur- 
pofe than to keep alive corrupt hope and fervile 
depenð'ence. 
Thefe principalities are fo far from contributing 
to the eafe of the king, to his wealth, or his dig- 
nity, that they render both his fupreme and his 
fubordinate authority, perfeB:ly ridiculous. It ,vas 
but the other day, that that pert, faétious fcllow', 
the duke of L'll1cafier, prcfuilled to fly in the face 
of his liege lord, our gracious fovereign; and t!.1få- 
âating with a parcel of lawyers as faétious as hiln- 
fe1f, to the defiruB:ion of all law and order, and in 
committees leading dire{lly to rebel/ion-prefumed to 
go to law with the king. The object is neithcr 
your bufinefs, nor Inine. Which of the parties 
got the better, I reåll y forget. I think it ,vas (as 
it ought to be) the king. The material point is, 
that the fuit con about fifteen thoufand pounds. 
But as the duke of Lancafier is but a fort of duke 
Humphrey, and not worth a gro
t, our fovereign 
'was obliged to pay the cofis of both. Indeed this 
art of converting a great monarch into a little 
pnnce) 
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prince, this royal mafquerading, is a yery danger- 
ous and expenfive amufement; and one of the 
king's menus plaijirs, which ought to be reformed.. 
This duchy, ,vhich is not worth four thoufand 
pounds a ycar at befi, to revenue, is ,,'orth forty 
or fifty thoufand to influence. 
The duchy of Lancafier, and the county palatine 
of Lancafier, anf\vcred, I adlnit, fome purpofe in 
their original creation. 'They tended to make a. 
fubjeét Ï1nitate a prince. 'Vhcn Iienry the Fourt
l 
from that flair afcended the throne, high-minded 
as he ,vas, he ,vas not willing to kick J\\7ay the 
ladder. To prevent that principality froln being 
extinguHhed in the cro,vn, he fevered it by aét of 
parliament. tIc had a motive, fuch as it ,vas; he 
thought his title to the cro\vn unfound, and his 
poffeffion infecure. He tl1ercfore lnanaged a re- 
treat in his duchy; \vhich Lord Coke calls (I do 
not know v:hy) par multis rcgnis. He flattered 
himfelf that it was practicablc to Inake a projecting 
point half ,yay down, to break his fall from the 
precipice of royalty; as if it Virere poffible for one 
\vho had loft a kingdom to kcep any thing elfc. 
I-Iowever, it is cyident that he thought fOe When 
Henry the Fifth united, by aa of parliament, the 
efiates of his nlothcr to the duchy, he had the 
fame predilection \\.ith his father, to the root of 
his fan1Ïly honours, and the fame policy in enlarg- 
ing the fpherc of a pofiìble retreat from the flip- 
pery' 
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'pery royalty of the two great crowns he held. An 
this ,vas changed by Edward the Fourth. He had 
no fuch family partialities] and his policy ,vas the: 
reverfe of that of Henry thc Fourth and Henry the 
Fifth. He accordingly again united the duchy of 
Lancafier to the cro\vn. But when Henry the 
Seventh, ,vho chofe to confider himfelf as of the 
houfe of Lancafier, caine to the throne, he brought. 
,vith him the old pretenfions, and the old politicks 
of that houfe. A ne\v aB: of parliament, a fecond 
tinle, diíTevered the duchy of Lancafier froln the 
crown; and in that line things continued until the 
fubverfion of the monarchy, 'when principalities 
and powers fcU along \vith the throne. -The duchy 
of Lancafier mull have been extinguiíhed, if 
Cron1\vell, \"ho began to form ideas of aggran- 
dizlng his houfe, and raifing the feveral branches 
of it, had not cJ.ufed the duchy to be again fcpa- 
rated frolll the common\vealth, by an aa of the 
parliament of thofe times. 
"Vhat partiality, \vhat objeB:s of the politicks of 
the houfe of Lancafier, or of Crom\\Tell, has his 
prefent majefiy, or his majefiy's family? What 
po\ver have they within any of thefe principalities
 
which they have not \vithin their kingdom? In 
'what Inanner is the dignity of the nobility con- 
cerned in thefe principalities? What rights have 
the fubjeB: there, \vhich they have not at leaft 
equally in every other part of the nation. Thefe 
difiinétions 
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diítinétions exifi: for no good end to the king, to 
the nobility, or to the people. They ought not 
to exifi at all. If the crown (contrary to its na- 
ture, but moil: conforn1ably to the \\Thole tenour of 
the advice that has been lately given) íhould fo far 
forget its dignity, as to contend, that thefe jurif- 
diéì:ions and revenues are efiates of private pro- 
perty, I am rather for aél:ing as if that groundlefs 
claim ,vere of fome \veight, than for giving up 
that eifential part of the reform. I \vould value 
the clear income, and give a clear annuity to the 
cro\\rn, taken on the l11edium produce for twenty 
years. 
If the cro\vn lIas any favourite name or title, if 
the fubjeél: has any matter of local accommoda- 
tion \vithin any of thefe jurifdiétions, it is meant 
to preferve them; and to improve them, if any 
improvement can be fuggefi:ed. As to the cro\vn 
reverfions or titles upon the property of the peoplc 
there, it is propofed to convert thenl frolll a fnarc 
to their independence, intø a relief froin their 
burthens. I propofè, therefore, to unite all the 
five principalities to the crown, and to its ordinary 
jurifdiétion,-to aboliIh all thofe offices that pro- 
duce an ufclefs and chargeable feparation from the 
body of the people,--to compenLlte thofe who do 
not hold their offices; (if any fuch there arc) at the 
pleafure of the crown,-to extinguiIh vcxatiou5. 
titles by an aél: of íhort Iirnitation,-to fell tho[
 
unprofitabl
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unprofitable eflates \vhich fupport ufelef
 juri(díc
 
tions, and to turn the tenant-right into a fee, on 
fuch moderate terms as \vill be bctter for the fiate 
than its prefent right, and '\\f-hich it is ilupoffible 
for any rational tenant to rcfufe. 
As to the duchies, theÏ'r judicial æconomy may 
be provided for \vithout charge. They have only 
to fan of courfe into the common county admi- 
ni{lration. A commiflÌon more or lefs made or 
umitted, fettles the matter fully. As to Wales it 
has been propofed to add a judge to the feveral 
courts of \Vefiminfter-Iull; and it has been con- 
fidered as an improvel11ent in itfelf. For l11Y part, 
I cannot pretend to fpeak upon it with clearnefs or 
with decifion; but certainly this arrangement 
'would be more than fufficient for 'Vales. My 
original thought was to fupprefs five of the eight 
judges; and to leave the chief jufiice ,?f Chefier, 
with the two fenior judges; and, to facilitate the 
bufinefs, to thro\v the twelve counties into fix 
difiriéts, holding the feffions alternately in the 
counties of \vhich each diftriét {hall be compofed. 
But on this I {hall be more clear, ,,,hen I come to 
the particular bil1. 
Sir, the Ì10ufe \dll no\v fee \vhether, in praying 
for judgment againfi the minor principalities, I do 
not ad: in conformity to the la\VS that I had laid 
to myfelf, of getting rid of every jurifdiétion more 
fubfervient to oppreffion and expenee, than to any 
end 
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end of jufiice or honefi policy; of abolifhing of- 
fices more expenfivc than ufeful; of combining 
duties improperly feparated; of changing revenues 
more vexatious than produétive, into readymoney; 
of fuppreffing offices \.vhich fiand in the 'way of 
æconomy; and of cutting off lurking fubordinate 
treafuries. Difpute the rules; controvert the 
application; or give your hands to this falutary 
meafure. 
l\1.ofi of the fame rules will be found applicable 
to my fecond objea-the landed eflate of the crown. 
A landed efiate is certainly the very \.vorfi which 
the crown can poIfefs. All minute and difperfed 
poIfcffions, poffcffions that are often of indetenni.. 
nate value, and \.vhich require a continued per.. 
fonal attendance, are of a nature more proper for 
private management, than publick adminiilration. 
They are fitter fúr the carc of a frugal land fie\v- 
ard, than of an office in the fiate. vVhatever they 
may poffibly bave been in other times, or in other 
countries, they are not of magnitude enough with 
us, to occupy a publick department, nor to pro- 
,\ride for a publick objea. They are already given 
up to parliament, and the gift is not of great va.. 
lue. COlnlllon prudence diaates even in the ma- 
nagemcnt of private affairs, that all difperfed and 
chargeable efiates fhould be facrificed to the relief 
of cilates more compaét and better circulnflanced. 
If it be objeaed, tJ1at thefe lands 
t prefent 
'would 
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would fell at a lo\v market; this is anfwered, by 
:f11c\ving that money is at a high price. The one 
balances the other. Lands fell at the current rate, 
and nothing can fcll for morc. But be the price 
\vhat it ll1ay, a great objcét is ahvays anfwered, 
\\'henever any property is transferred from hands 
tllat are not fit for that property, to thofe that 
are. The buycr and fcller mull mutually profit 
by fuch a bargain; and, \v hat rarely happens in 
nlatters of revenue, the relief of the fubjeét '\vill 
go hand in hand with the profit of the exchequer. 
As to the forefllands, in \vhich the crown has 
(where they are not granted or prefcriptively held) 
the domiuion of the foil, and the vert and I(Jcnifln; 
that is to fay, the timber and the gal11e, and in 
\vhich thc people have a variety of rights, in com- 
mon of herbage, and other commons, according 
to the ufage of the feveral forells ;-1 propofe to 
have thofe rights of the cro\vn valued as manerial 
rights are valued on an inclofure; and a defined 
portion of land to be given for them; \vhich land 
is to be fold for the publick benefit. 
As to the timber, I propofe a furvey of the 
whole. What is ufelefs for the naval purpofes of 
the kingdom, I \vould condenln, and difpofc of 
for the íècurity of what may be ufeful; and to in- 
clofe fuch other parts as may be moll fit to furnifh 
a perpetual fupply; \vhollyextinguHhing for a very 
obvious reafon, all right of'VCllifon in thofc parts. 
The 
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The foreft rigbts \vhich extend over the lands 
and poífeffions of others, being of no profit to the 
cro\vn, and a grievance, as far as it goes, to the 
fubjea; thefe I propofe to extinguiíh without 
charge to the proprietors. The feveral commons 
are to be allotted and compenfated for, upon ideas 
\vhich I {hall hereafter eXplain. They are nearly 
the fame with the principles upon which you have 
aaed in private inclofures. I fhall never quit pre.. 
cedents where I find them applicable. For thofe 
regulations and compenLltions, and for every other 
part of the detail, you "vill be fo indulgent as to 
give me credit for the prefent. 
The revenue to be obtained from the fale of the 
forefi lands and rights, will not be fo confider able, 
I believe, as many people have imagined; and I 
conceive it \vould be unwife to fcrew it up to the 
u tmofi:, or even to fuffer bidders to inhance, ac- 
cording to thcir cagernefs, the purchafe of objeas, 
wherein the cxpence of that purchafe may \veaken 
the capital to be employed in their cultivation. 
This, I am v:ell a\\'are, might give room for par- 
tiality in the difpofal. In lnyopinion it 'would 
be the IciTer evil of the hvo. But I really con.. 
ceive, that a rule of fair prcference might be efiab- 
lifhed, \vhich would take a\vay all fort of unjufi: 
and corrupt partiality. The principal revenue 
which I propofe to dra\v from thefe uncuI6vatcd 
\\'aftes, is to fpring froln the Î1nprovelnent and 
VOL. III. T population 
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population of the kingdolll; "rhich never can 
happen, \vithout producing an Ínlprovenlent more 
advantageous to the revenues of the crO'
ln, tlun 
the rents of the befi landed eftate \vhich it can 
hold. I believe, Sir, it \vill hardly be neceiIll"Y 
for l11e to add, that in this fale I naturally except 
all the houfcs, gardens, and parks, belonging to 
the crown, and fuch one foreH. as íhall be chofen 
by his nlajefty, as befi accol1ullodated to his pleå.. 
fures. 
By nleans of this part of the reform, \yill fall 
the expenfive of1ìce of fur.ve)'or general, v:ith all 
the influence that attends it. By this will fall icz.vo 
chief ju.flices in Eyre, with all tl1eir train of depen- 
dents. You need be undcr no apprehenfion, Sir, 
that your oflìce is to be touched in its emoluments; 
they are yours by la\v; and they are but a l11ode- 
rate part of the compenfation \\Thich is given to 
you for the ability \vi tl1 \v hich you execute an 
f- 
fice of quite another fort of illlportance; it is far 
fro In over-paying your diligence; or more than 
fuf1icient for fufiaining the high rank you ftand 
in, as the fi:rft gentlel11an of England. As to the 
duties of your chief jufticeíhip, they are very dif- 
fercnt from thofe fôr \d1Ích you have received 
the oflìce. Your dignity is too high for a jurif- 
diB:ion bver \yild beafis; and your learning and 
talents too ''"aluable to be \vaftcd as chief jufiice 
of a defert. I cannot l"cconcile it to myfelf, that 
you,. 
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you, Sir, íhould be fi:uck up as an ufdefs piece of 
antiquity. 
I have no\v difpofed of the unprofitable landed 
cfiates of thc crown, and thro\vn then1 into the 
mafs of private property; by which they ".ill 
come, through the cour[e of circulation, and 
through the political fecrctions of the {tate, into 
our better underfiood and better ordered reve.. 
nues. 
I come next to thc gre1.t fupreme body of the 
civil government it fel f. I approach it ,,'ith that 
a\ve and reverence \vith \vhich a young phyfician 
approaches to the cure of the difordcrs of his pa.. 
rent. Diforders, Sir, and infirmities, there are- 
fuch diforders, that all attcmpts towards method, 
prudence, and frugality, '\vill be pcrfeéHy vain, 
\vhilfi: a fyfiem of confufion rcn1ains, which is not 
only alien, but adverfe to all æconomy ; . a fyficm, 
which is not only prodigal in its very effence, but 
caufes every thing elfe which belongs to it to be 
prodigall y conducred. 
It is impoffible, Sir, for any pcrfon to be an 
reconolnifi: where no order in paYlnents is efi:.lb.. 
liíhed; it is impoffible for a man to be an cccono.. 
lllÍH:, \vha i" not able to take a comparative vie",,- 
of his n1cans, and of his expences, for the }"l:ar 
which lies before him; it is impoffiblc for a man 
to be an æconolnifi:, undcr \vhom various oflìcers 
in their feveral departments may f...)end,-even 
T :a jufi 
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jufi \vhat they pleafe,-and oftcn \vith an emuh. 
tion of expence, as contributing to the importance, 
if not profit, of their feveral departments. Thus 
much is certain; that neither the prefent, nor any 
other firfi lord of the treafury, has been ever able 
to take a furvey, or to make even a tolerable guefs, 
of the expences of government for anyone year; 
fo as to enable him with the lean dcgree of cer- 
t,tinty, or even probability, to bring his affairs 
\vithin cOl11pafs. "\Vhatever fchel11e I11ay be form- 
ed upon them, Inufi be mad
 on a calcuhtiøn of 
chances. As things arc circumfianced, the firH: 
lord of the treafury cannot Inake an cfihnate. I 
am fure I fcrvc thc king, and I anl fure I ailifi ad. 
111inifiration, by putting æcononlyat leafi in their 
po\ver. 'Ve l11Ufi: cf[1fs fcr
liccs; we mufi (as far 
as their nature admits) njJpropriate funds; or every 
thing, ho\yevcr rcfoflned, \vill fàll again into the 
old confufion. 
COIning upon this ground of thc civillifi:, the 
:lÌrfi thing in dignity and charge that attraB:s our 
notice, is the rOJal houJcbolJ. This eftJ.bliíhmcnt, 
in Iny opinion, is exceedingly abufive in its con- 
fiitution. It is fornled upon l11anncrs and cuftoms 
that bave long fince expired. In the firfi place, it 
is formed, in many refpecrs, upon feudal principles. 
In the fcudal times, it was not unCOlnrnon, even 
anlong fubjeéts, for thc lowefi offices to be held by 
confidcrable perfons; pcrfons as unfit by their in- 
capacity, 
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capacity, as improper from their rank, to occupy 
fuch employments. They \vere held by patent, 
fOll1etin1cs for life, and fon1etimes by inheritance. 
If nlY Inelnory does not deceive me, a perf on of 
no flight confideration held the office of patent 
hereditary cook to an carl of \Varwick-'l'he carl 
of Wanvick's foups, I f
ar, were not the better for 
the dignity of his kitchen. I think it \\'as an earl 
of Gloucefter, \vho officiated as fie\vard of the 
houfehold to the archtifhops of Canterbury. In- 
fiances of the fame kind may in fome degree be 
found in the Northumberland houfe-book, and 
other family records. There was fome reafon in 
ancient ncccfiìties, for thefe ancient cuftoms. Pro- 
tcétion 'was \vanted; and the domeftick tie, though 
not the highefi, \vas the clofefi. 
The king's houfehold has not only fcveral firong 
traces of this ftudalily, but it is form cd al[o upon 
the principles of a body corporate j it has its o\vn 
Inagifirates, courts; and by-laws. This might be 
nccdfary in the ancient times, in order to have a 

overnnlent \\'ithin itfcIf, capable of regulating the 
V.1ft and often unruly multitude which cOlnpo[ed 
and attended it. This \vas the origin of the an- 
cicnt court called the Green Cloth-compofed of 
the Inarfhal, trea[urer, and other great ofiicers of 
the houfehold, with certain clerks. 'The rich fub- 
jeêts of the kingdom, who had formcrly the L1ffiC 
dhbliíhments (only on a rcduced fcalc) have fince 
T 3 altered 
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altered their <:economy; and turned the courfe of 
their expence from the maintenance of vail eilab- 
liíhments within their walls, to the ell1ploYll1ent 
of a great variety of independent trades abroad. 
Their influence is leiTencd; but a mode of aCCOll1- 
modation, and a fiyle of fplendour, fuited to the 
111anners of the tilTIeS, has been increafed. Roy.. 
alty itfelf has infcnfibly followed; and the royal 
houfchold has bcen carried a"ray by the refifilefs 
tide of l11anners: but ,,-ith this vcry l11aterial dif.. 
fcrcnce ;-private men have got rid- of the drab- 
liflul1cnts along with the reafons of them; \vhcre- 
as the royal houfehold has loft all that ,vas fiate1y 
and vencrable in the antiquc manners, without re- 
trenching any thing of the cU111brous charge of a 
Gothick efiablifhnlent. It is íhrunk into the po- 
liíhcd littlcnc[s of modern elegance and perfonal 
accol11modation; it has evaporated from the gro[s 
concrete, into an eITcncc and rcéì:ificd fpirit of ex.. 
pence, where you have tuns of ancient pomp in a 
vial of modcrn luxury. 
But ,,,hen the re
ion of old cftablifhments is 
gone, it is ab[urd to prefcrve nothing but the bur- 
then of them. This is fuperfiitioufiy to embahn 
a carcafs not \vorth an ounce of the gunls that are 
ufed to prcferve it. It is to burn precious oiJs in 
the tOlub; it is to off:r lTICat and drink to the 
dead,-not fa much an honour to the deceafed, as 
1 difgrace to thc fun?Í\"or
. Our palaces arc yaft 
inhofpitahle 
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inhofpitable halls. There the bleak "Tinds, there 
" Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, and Argefies 
" loud," howling through the vacant lobbies, ancJ 
clattering thc doors of deferted guard-roollls, ap- 
pal the imagination, and conjure up the gri
n 
fpeB:res of departed tyr
nts-the Saxon, the Nor- 
man, and the Dane; the fiern Ed\vards and fierce 
IIcnries-who fialk from defolation to dc[olation, 
through thc dreary vacuity, and melancholy fuc- 
cefiìon of chill and comfortlefs chambers. \Vhen 
tJ1Ïs tumult fubfides, a dead, and ftil] l110re fright- 
ful filence \vould reign in this de[ert, if every no\v 
and then the tacking of halllmerS did not an- 
nounce, tha
 tho[e confiant attendants upon all 
courts in aU ages, Jobs, \"crc fiiU aliv'e; for whofe 
fake alonc it is, that any trace of ancient grandcur 
is fuffered to remain. Thefe palaces are a true 
elnblem of fome governnlents; thc inhabitants 
arc decayed, but thc governours and tnagifirates 
fEU flourifh. They put fllC in mind of Old Sarlll7l, 
where the repreientatives, more in number than 
thc confiituents, only ferve to inforIn us, that this 
was once a place of tradc, and founding with " the 
" bury hUlll of nlcn," though no\" you can only 
trace the Hreets by the colour' of thc corn; and 
its fole Inanufaéture is in melnbers of parlialTIent. 
'Thefe old efiablifhments were fornled alfo on a 
third principle, ftill morc adver[c to the living 
æconomy of the age. Thcy ,,-cre forn1Cd, Sir, 
T 4 on 
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on the rrincip!e of purveyance, and receipt in kind. 
In forrner days, 'when the houfehold v.'as vail, and 
the fupply fcanty and prec
rious, the royal pur- 
veyors, fa1ìying forth from under the Gothick 
portcullis, to purch:lfe provifion \vith power and 
prerogative, irlfiead of money, brought hOl1le the 
plunder of a hundred 111arkets, and all that could 
be feized from a fiying and hiding countl
y, and 
depofited thcir fpoil in a hundred cavcrns, \vith 
each its kecpcr. There, every cOlnmodity, re- 
ceived in its rawefi condition, \\
ent through all 
the procefs which fitted it for u[e. This incon- 
venient receipt produced an occonolllY fuited only 
to itíèlf. It lllultiplied offices beyond allilleafure; 
buttery, pantry, and all that rabble of places, 
\v hich, though profitable to the holders, and ex- 
pen five to the fiate, arc ahllofi too mean to men- 
tion. 
All this might be, and I believe was, neceff.'lry 
at firft; for it is remarkable, that purveyance, after 
its regulation had been the fubjeét of a long line 
of fiatutes (not fev.;er, I think, than twenty-fix) 
was \vholly taken away by the twelfth of Charles 
the Second; yet in the next year of the falllc 
reign, it was found neceffJ.ry to revive it by a fpe- 
cial aét of parliJ.ment, for the fake of the king's 
journies. This, Sir, is curious; and what v.'ould 
hardly be expeéì:ed in fo reduced a court as that 
of Charles the Second, and fo irnprove
.a country 
a6 
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as England might then be thought. But fo it "ras. 
In our time, one "veIl filled and \-vell covered fiage- 
coach requires more accommodation than a royal 
progrefs; and every difiriét, at an hour's warning, 
can fupply an army. 
I do not fay, Sir, that an thefe efiablifhments, 
".hofe principlc is gone, have been fyfiematically 
kept up for influence folely: negleét had its fhare. 
But this I am furc of, that a confideration of in- 
fluence has hindered anyone fro In attenlpting to 
pun them down. For the purpofes of influence, 
and for thofe purpofcs only, are retained half at 
leail of the houfchold efiablifhments. No revenue, 
no not a royal revenue, can exiil under the accu- 
lTIulated charge of ancient efiablifhment, modern 
luxury, and parliamentary political corruption. 
If therefore we ailTI at regutlting this houfehold, 
the quefiion will be, \vhether we ought to occono- 
mize by detnil, or by principle? The examp1c ".e 
have had of the 
uccef,; of an attempt to occono- 
Inizc by detail, and under efiablifhments adverfe 
to the attempt, Inay tend to decide this quefiion. 
At the beginning of his Inajefiy's reign, lord 
Talbot came to the adnlinifiration of a great de- 
partInent in the houfehold. I believe no Inan ever 
entered into his majefiy's fervice, or into the fer- 
vice of any prince, with a more clear integrity, or 
,\'ith more zeal and affeét:ion for the intcrcH: of his 
nlaftcr; ::md I mufi add, with abilities for a fiill 
highq 
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higher fervice. fficonomy'was then announced 
as a Inaxinl of the reign. This noble lord, there- 
fore, n1ade feveral attempts tuwards a refonn. In 
the Yèar 1777, when the king's civil lift debts 
cz.me hft to be paid, he eXplained very fully the 
fucccfs of his undertaking. He told the houfe of 
lords, that he had attempted to reduce the charges 
of the king's tables, and his kitchen.- The thing, 
Sir, 'was not belo\v him. He kne\v that there is 
nothing interefiing in the concerns of men, \,'hom 
,ve loye and honour, that is beneath our attention. 
-" Love," fays one of our old poets, " efleems 
u no ofiice 111ean ;" and \vith flilllnore fpirit, " en- 
" tire affeétion íèorneth nicer hands." Frugality, 
Sir, is founded on the prill
iple, that all riches 
have lin1Íts. ...
 royal houfchold, brown cnonnous, 
even in the 11lcaneft dcparnnents, 111ay '\'eaken and 
perhaps deftroy all energy ill the higheH: ofiìces ot 
the flate. The gorging a royal kitchen BUY flint 
and falnifh the ncgotÎ:1tions of a kingdom. There- 
forc the objcé.t "'as ,,'orthy of his, was \vorthy of 
2.ny 111:ln"s attention. 
In con[equence of this noble lord's refolution, 
(as he told the other houfe) he rcduccd fcveral 
tables, and put the per[ons entitled to them upon 
hoard ''''agc':!, 111uch to their own fatisfaaion. 
But unluckily, fubfcquent duties requiring con- 
Ü;J.nt attendance, it was not poí1ìble to prevent 
their being fcd where ther ".cre employed-and 
- thus 
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thus this firfi ficp to\vards reconomy doublcd the 
expence. 
There \\
as another difaficr far 111 ore doleful than 
this. I lli:lll fiate it, as the caufe of that misfor- 
tune lies at the bottoln of almofi all our prodiga- 
lity. Lord Talbot attemptcd to reform the kit- 
chen; but fuch, as he \vell obferved, is the confe- 
qucnce of having duty done by one perfon, \\.hilft 
another enjoys the en10Iul11cnts, that he found 
himfelf frufirated in all his defigns. On that rock 
his "'hole adycnture fplit-His whole fchel11e of 
æconomy""as dallied to pieces; his department 
becaille more expenfive than ever ;-the civillifi: 
debt accurnulated- \Yhy? It ,vas truly from a 
c.lufe, which, though perfeéHy adequate to the cf- 
fea, one \\-ould not have infiantly gudfcd ;- It 
,vas bccaufe the turnJpit ill tbe king's kitchen 'lc:as t1 
member of parliament. '*' The king's ùOlTIefrick fer- 
vants were all undone; his tradef1nen re111ained 
unpaid, and becan1e bankrupt-bccm!fè tbe tunzJpit 
of the king's kitchoz was a member of parliament. His 
Inajefiy's Ilumbers \vere interrupted, his pillo\v 
was fiuffcd with thorns, and his peace of n
ind 
entirely broken-becal!fè the king's tllrnJpit 'leas a 
member oj parliament. The judges werc unp:lid; 
the jufiice of the kingdolll bent and gave \\ray; 


.. Vide lord Talbot's fpeech in Almon's Parliamentary H.e- 
f,ifter, vol. vii. p. 79, of the proceedings of the }orÓ. 
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the foreign Ininifiers remained inaaive and un- 
provided; the fyfienl of Europe v:as diffolved; 
the chain of our aHiances \vas broken; all the 
wheels of government at home and abroad were 
fiopped-becazdt' the king's turnjþit was a member oj 
parliament. 
Such, Sir, was the fituation of affairs, and fuch 
the caufe of that fituation, when his majefiy came 
a fecond tilne to parlialnent, to defire the payment 
of thofc debts \vhich the employment of its mem- 
ber
 in various ofiìces, vifible and invifible, had 
occafioned. I believe that a like fate \vill attend 
every attempt at æconolny by detail, under fimi- 
lar circumftances, and in every departnlent. A 
complex operofe office of account and control, is, 
in itfelf, and even if members of parlialnent had 
nothing to do with it, the lTIofi prodigal of all 
things. The moH: audacious robberies, or the moft 
ilibtle frauds, "\vould never venture upon fuch a 
wafie, as an over-careful, detailed guard againft 
then1 \vill infallibly produce. In our efiablifh- 
111cnts, \ve frequently fee an of1ìce of account, of 
an hundred pounds a year expence, and another 
office of an equal expcncc, to control that office, 
ar.d the whole upon a 111atter that is not \vorth 
twenty fhillings. 
To avoid, therefore, this 111inutc care which 
produces the confequenccs of the Inoft extenfivc 
'leglcél:, and to oblige mClnhcrs of parlian1ent to 
attend 
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attend to publick cares, and not to the fcrvile of- 
fices of dOlnefiick management, I propofe, Sir, to 
æconomize by principle, that is, I propofe to put af- 
fairs into that tr.lÍn which experience points out 
as the moft effecrual, from the nature of things, 
and from the confiitution of the human Inind. 
In all dealings where it is pofiìble, the principles 
of radical reconomy prefcribe three things; firft, 
undertaking by the great; fecondly, engaging 
\vith perfons of fkill in the fubjecr m2.tter; thirdly, 
eng
ging with thofe who {hall have an ilnmediate 
and direB: interefi in the propcr execution of the 
bufincfs. 
1"0 avoid frittering and crumbling do\vn the 
attention by a blind unfyfiematick obfervance of 
every trifle, it has ever been found the beft \\?ay 
to do all things \vhich are great in the total 
amount, and minute in the componcnt parts, by 
a general contrail. The principles of trade have 
fo pervaded every fpcdes of dealing, from the 
highefi: to the lowefi objecrs; all tranfaétions are 
got fo much into fyfiem, that \\Te may, at a mo- 
ment's warning, and to a farthing value, be in- 
formed at \\rhat rate any fcrvice may be fupplied. 
No dealing is exelnpt from the poflìbility of fraud. 
But by a contracr on a mJtter certain, you ha\?e 
this adv
ntage-you are fure to know the utmon 
extent of the frJud to which you are fubjeét. By 
a contraét \vith a perfon in hi.r O"'
ll trade, you arc 
fure 
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fure you íhall not fuffer by want if fldl. By a ßJort 
contraå: you arc fure of Inaking it the intcrifl of 
the contraéÌ:or to exert that fkiU for the fatisfac- 
tion of his employers. 
I mean to derogate nothing from the diligence 
or integTity of the prefent, or of any fonner board 
of greert.cloth. But 'what fkill can mcmbcrs of 
parlialnent obtain in that lo\v kind of province? 
',,"hat pleafure can they have in thc execution of 
that kind of duty? And if they fhould neglcå: it, 
ho\v does it affeét their intereft, ".hen we kno\v 
that it is their vote in parliament, and not their 
diligence in cookery or catering, that recommcnds 
theln to their office, or keeps them in it ? 
I therefore propofe, that the king's tables (to 
\vhatever number of tables, or covers to each, he 
fhall think proper to command) fhould be c1aifed 
by the fte,vard of the houfehold, and ihould be 
contraéted for, according to their rank, by the 
bead or cover ;-that the cftÎ1nate and circuln. 
fiance of the contrac1 :fhould be carried to the trea- 
fury to be approved; and that its faithful and 
Lltisfaétory perfonnance fhould be reported there 
previous to any payment; that there,' and there 
only, ihould the payment be made. I propofe, 
that men filould be contraéted with only in their 
proper trade; and that no mnnber of parliament 
íhould be capable of fuch contraét. By this pIan, 
almofi all the infinite offices under tI1C lord fieward 
may 
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lnay be fpared; to the extreme fimplification, and 
to the far "better execution of everyone of his func- 
tions. The king of Pruffia is fo ferved. He is a 
great and en1inent (though indeed a very rare) 
in fiance of the poffibility of uniting in a l11ind of 
vigour and eompafs, an attention to minute ob.. 
jeéb, \vith the brgeft yie\vs, and the n10ft compli- 
cated plans. His tables are ferved by contracr, and 
by the head. Let me fay, that no prince can be 
aíhamed to inlitate the king of Pruffia; and par- 
ticularly to learn in his fchooI, ,,-hen the problenl 
is-" The bcft manner of reconciling the fiate of a 
" court \vith the fupport of \Vaf?" Othcr courts, 
I underfiaI1d, have follo\\"ed him with cffeét, and 
to thcir fatisfaé1:ion. 
The fame clue of principle leads us through the 
labyrinth of the other departInents. 'Vhat, Sir, is 
there iil the oflìce of fbe great ....vardrobe C\"hich has 
the care of the king's furniture) that Inay not be 
executed by the lord chamberlain hÙ/!ß'!f? lIe has 
an honourable appointn1ent; hc h:.ls tin1e fuflìcient 
to attend to the duty; and he has the "ice cham- 
berlain to afiìfl him. 'Vhy íhould not he deal alfo 
by contraét, for all things belonging to tl1is office, 
and carry his- titirnatcs firf1:, and his report of the 
c-...:ccution in its proper time, for p:IYlnent, dircéHy 
to the board of treafury itfelf? By a fimple ope- 
ration C containing in it a trcblc control) the ex- 
penees of a dcpartlnent, \\"hieh for naked \,":ills, or 
,,-al!s 
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walls hung \vith cob\vebs, has in a fcw years coil 
the crown 150,0001. may at length hope for regu- 
lation. But, Sir, the office and its bufinefs are at 
variance. As it fiands, it fcrves not to furnifh the 
palace ,vith its hangings, but the parliament \vith 
its dependent Inenloers. 
To what end, Sir, does the office of removing 
wardrobe fcrve at all? "\Vhy íhould a jewel oJfice 
exifl: for the fole purpofc of taxing the king's gifts 
of plate? Its objeét falls naturally within the cham- 
herlain's province; and ought to be unàer his care 
and infpeåion without any fee. Why íhould an 
office of the robes exifl:, ",-hen that of groom of ibe 
fiole is a finecure, and that this is a proper objeét 
of his departlllent ? 
All thefe incumbrances, 'which are themfelves 
nui[ances, producc other incumbrances, and other 
nuifances. For the payment of thefe ufelefs efl:ab- 
!iíhn1ents, there are no Icfs than thrcfl zifclefs trea- 
Jurers; two to hold a purfe, and one to play \vith 
a fl:ick. . The treafurer of the houfehold is a mere 
name. The coffcrer, and the treafurer of the cham- 
ber receive and pay great fums, ,vhich it is not at 
all neceffary they fhould either receive or pay. All 
the proper officers, fervants, and tradcfIncn, may 
be in rolled in their feveral departments, and paid 
in proper claffes and tÏ1llCS with great fimplicity 
and order, at the exchcquer, and by dircaion from 
the treafury. 


The 
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The hoard of works, \vhich in the feven years pre- 
ceeding 1777, has cofi: to\vards 400,0001.;* and 
(if I recoUeél: rightly) has not cofi: lefs in propor- 
tion from the beginning of the reign, is under the 
very fame dcfcription of all the other ill-contrived 
efiabliíhmen ts, and calls for the very fame reform. 
\Ve are to feek for the vi1ìble figns of all this ex- 
pence.-For all this expence, \ve do not fee a build- 
ing of the fize and importance of a pigeon-houfe. 
Buckingham-houfe ,vas reprifed by a bargain with 
the publick for one hundred thouí:'lnd pounds ;- 
and the fmall houfe at \Vindfor has been, if I mif.. 
take not, undertaken fince that account was brought 
before us. The good \vorks of that board of '\forks, 
are as carefully concealed as other good works 
ought to be; they :Ire perfec1ly invifible. But 
though it is the perfeaion of charity to be con- 
cealed, it is, Sir, the property and glory of Inagni- 
ficcnce, to appear and fiand forward to the eye. 
That board, \\'hich ought to be a concern of 
builders, and fuch like, and of none eIfe, is turned 
into a junto of members of parliament. That 
office too has a treafury, and a paymafier of its 
own; and left the arduous affairs of that impor- 
tant exchequer iliould be too fatiguing, that pay- 
maficr has a deputy to partake his profits, and re- 
lieve his cares. I ù
 not believe, that either no\v 
or In fonner times, the ,hicf l11anagers of that 
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board bave made any profit of its abufe. It is
 
however, no good reafon that an abufive efiablifh- 
ment íhould fubfifi, bccaufe it is of as little private 
as of publick advantage. But this efiabliflunent 
bas the grand radical fault, the original fin, that 
peryades and perverts aU our efiablifhments ;-the 
apparatus is not fitted to the objeB:, nor the \vork- 
men to the work. Expences are incurred on the 
private opinion of an inferiour efiablHhment, with- 
out confulting the principal; \vl10 can alone deter- 
mine the proportion which it ought to bear to the 
other efiablifhments of the fiate, in the order of 
their relative importance. 
I propofc, therefore, along with the reft, to pull 
down this whole in-contrived fcaffolding, which 
obfirucrs, rather than forwards our publick works; 
to take a\vay its treafury; to put the \vhoIe into 
the hands of a )'cal builder, \vho fhall not be a 
member of parliament; and to oblige him by a pre.. 
vious eftimate and final payment, to appear twice 
at the treafury before the publick can be loaded. 
The king's gardens are to C0:11e under a fimilar 
regulation. 
The mint, though not a departmc
t of the houfe- 
hold, has the fame: vices. It is a grcat expence to 
the nation, chiefly for the fake of members of par- 
liament. It has its officers of parade and dignity. 
It has its treafury too. It is a fort of corporate 
body; and formerly ,,'as a body of great impor- 
tance ; 
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tance; as Inuch fo on the then fcale of things, and 
the then order of bufinefs, as the bank is at this 
day. It ,vas the great centre of money tranfacrions 
and remittances for our o\vn, and for other nations; 
until king Charles the Firft, among other arbitrary 
projeB:s, dicrated by defpotick neceffity, made it 
\vithhold the money that lay there for remittance. 
That blo\v (and happily too) :he mint never re- 
covered. No\v it is no bank; no remittance-fhop. 
The mint, Sir, is a manufaElure, and it is nothing 
elfe; and it ought to be undcrtaken upon the prin- 
ciples of a manufacrure; that is, for the bcft and 
cheapeft execution, by a contraB: upon proper fe- 
curities, and under proper regulations. 
The artillery is a far greater objecr; it is a mili- 
tary concern; but having an affinity and kindred 
in its defeB:s with the cftablifhlllents I am now 
fpeaking of, I think it beft to fpeak of it along 
with them. It is, I conceive, an eftablHhu1ent not 
,vell fuited to its martial, though exceedingly well 
calculated for its parliamentary purpofes.-Here 
there is a treafury, as in all the other inferiour de- 
partments of governillent. Here the miiitary is 
fubordinate to the cÏ\'il, and the naval confounded 
\\ ith the land fervice. The objecr indeed is much 
the fame in both. But when the detail is examined, 
it 'will be found that they had better be feparated. 
For a reform of this office, I propofe to reUore 
things to \vhat (all confidcrations takcn together) 
1) 2 is 
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is their natural ordcr; to renore them to their julè 
proportion, and to their jufi difiribution. I pro- 
pofe, in this military concern, to render the civil 
iubordinate to the n1ilitary ; and thi
 ,vill annihi- 
late the greatefi part of the expencc, and all the 
influence belonging to the office. I propofe to fend 
the n1ilitary branch to the arn1Y, and the naval to 
the :.ldlniralty : anà
! intend to perfecr and aCCOlll- 
pliíh the \vhole detail (where it becomes too l11i- 
nute and complicated for legiilature, and requires 
exaå:, official, military, and l11cchanical know- 
ledge) by a commifiion of con1petcnt officers in 
both dcpartn1cnts. I propofe to cxecute by con- 
tratt, \\'hat by contraa can be executed; and to 
bring, as l11uch as poflìble, all efiimates to be pre- 
vioufiy approved, and finally to be paid by the 
trea{u ry . 
Thus, by following the courfe of nature, and 
not the purpofes of politicks, or the accumulated 
patchwork of occafional accolnmodation, this vafi 
cxpenfive department may be methodized; its fcr- 
vice proportioned to its neceffities, and its pay- 
luents fubjecred to the infpeB:ion of the fuperiour 
111inificr of finance; who is to judge of it on the 
rcfult of the total colleB:ive exigencies of the fiate. 
This laft is a reigning principle through my whole 
plan; and it is a principle \vhich I hope may here- 
after be 3pplied to other plans. 
By thefe regulations taken together-befides 
the 
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the three fubordinate treafuries in the leffer prin- 
cipalities, five other fubordinate treafuries are fup- 
preffed. There is taken away the whole e.flablift- 
ment of detail in the houfehold; the treafurer ;-the 
-<omptroller (for a comptroller is hardly neceffary 
where there is no treafurer) the co.ffcrer of the hoife- 
hold ;-the treafllrer of the cbamber;-the mafler of 
the houfehold; the \vhole board of green cloth;- 
and a vafi: number of fubordinate offices in the de- 
partment of the fleward of the boufehold ;-the 
\vhole efi:ablifhment of the great wardrobe ;-the 
removing wardrobe; - the jewel office;- the robes; 
the board of works; almofi the whole charge of 
the civil branch of the board of ordnance are taken 
a\vay. All thefe arrangements together will be 
found to relieve the nation from a vafi: \veight of 
influence, without difi:reffing, but rather by for- 
\varding every publick fcrvice. When fomething 
of this kind is done, then the publick may begin 
to breathe. Under other governments, a quefiion 
of expence is only a quefiion of reconomy, and it 
is nothing lTIOre; with us in every quefiion of 
expence, therc is always a lTIixture of confiitutional 
confiderations. 
It is, Sir, becaufc I wiíh to keep this bufinefs of 
fubordinate treafuries as Inuch as I can together, 
that I brought the ordnance-ifJìce before you, though 
it is properly a military department. For the fame 
rcafon I will now troublc you \vith my thoughts and 
U 3 propo- 
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propofitions upon two of thc greatefi under treafu- 
ries, I mean the office of paY11l11Jler of the land forces, 
or treafurer of the army; and that of the treafurer 
of the navy. The former of thefe has long been a 
great objecr of publick fufpicion and uneafinefs. 
Envy too has had its fhare in the obloquy which 
is call upon this office. But I alTI fure that it has 
no fhare at all in the reflecrions I fhall make upon 
it, or in the reformations that I fhall propofe. I 
do not grudge to the honourable gentleman who 
at prefent holds the office, any of the effecrs of his 
talents, his merit or his fortune. He is refpeéta- 
ble in all thefe particulars. I follo\v the confiitu- 
tion of the office ,vithout perfccuting its holder. 
It is neceffary in all matters of publick complaint, 
'\vhere mcn frequently feel right and argue wrong, 
to feparate prejudice from reafon ; and to be very 
furc, in attclnpting thc redrcfs of a grievance, that 
we hit upon its real feat, and its true nature. 
"\Vhere there is an abufe in office, the firfi thing 
that occurs in heat is to cenfure the officer. Our 
natural difpofition leads all our inquiries rather to 
perfons than to things. But this prejudice is to 
be correcred by maturer think1ng. 
Sir, the profits of the pay-office (as an office) are 
not too great, in my opinion, for its duties, and 
for the rank of the perfon who has generally held 
it. He has been generally a pcrfon of the higheft 
rank; that is to fay, a pcrfon of eminence and con- 
fidera tion 
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tideration in this houfe. The great and the invi- 
dious profits of the pay-office are from the bank 
that is held in it. A
cording to the prefent courfc 
of the office, and according to the prefent mode of 
accounting there, this bank mufi neceírarily exiß: 
fomewhere. Money is a produél:ive thing; and 
when the ufual time of its demand can be tolera- 
bly calculated, it may, with prudence, be fafely 
laid out to the profit of the holder. It is on this 
calculation that the bufinefs of banking proceeds. 
:aut no profit can be derived from the ufe of 
money, ,vhich does not make it the intereft of the 
holder to delay his account. The procefs of the 
exchequer colludes with this intereft. Is this col- 
lufion from its ,vant of rigour and firiél:nefs, and 
great regularity of form? The reverfe is true. 
'-rhey have in the exchequer brought rigour and 
formalifm to their ultilnate perfecrion. The pro- 
cefs againfi accountants is fo rigorous, and in a 
manner fo unjufi, that correétives mull, from 
time to time, be applied to it. Thefe correél:ives 
being difcretionary, upon the cafe, and generally 
remitted by the barons to the lords of the treafury, 
as the beft judges of the rca[ons for refpite, hear- 
ings are had; delays are produced; and thus the 
extreme of rigour in office (as ufual in all hUlnan 
affairs) leads to the extreme of laxity. 'Vhat v:ith 
the interefied delay of the officer; the ill. conceived 
f'xacrncfs of the court; the applications for difpen- 
U 4 fations 
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Cations from that exaét:nefs; the revival of rigor. 
ous procefs, after the expiration of the time; and 
the new rigours producing ne\v applications, and 
ne\v enlargements of time, fuch delays h:lppen in 
the publick accounts, that they can fcarcely ever 
be clofed. 
Befides, Sir, they have a rule in the exchequer, 
which, I believe, they have founded upon a very 
ancient fiatute, that of the 51 fi of Henry III. by 
which it is provided, " That \vhen a 1heriff or bai. 
" liff hath began his account, none other {hall be 
" received to account until he that '\\:as fira ap- 
" pointed hath clearly accounted, and that the 
" fum has been received""." Whether this claufe 
of that fiatute be the ground of that ab[urd prac- 
tice, I am not quite able to afcertain. But it has 
very generally prevailed, though I am told that of 
late they have began to relax from it. In confe- 
quence of forms adverfe to fubfiantial account, \ve 
have a long fucceffion of paymafiers and their re- 
prefentatives, who have never been admitted to 
account, although perfeét:ly ready to do fOe 
As the extent of our \vars has fcattered the ac- 
countants under the paYlnafier into every part of 
the globe, the grand and fure paymafier, Death, 
in all his fhapes, calls thefe accountants to another 
· Et quant viíèount ou bailiff ait commence de accompter, 
nul autre ne feit refceu de acconter tanque Ie primer qe foit ami 
t:it peraccompte, ct que la fomme foit refccu, Stat. 5. ann. 
dome 12066. 
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reckoning. Death, indeed, domineers over every 
thing, but the forn1s of the exchequer. Over thefe 
he has no power. They are impaffive and Ï1n- 
mortal. The audit of the exchequer, more fevere 
than the audit to \vhich the accountants are gone, 
demands proofs \\'}Úch in the nature of things are 
difficult, íomctimes impofiìble to be had. In this 
rcfpeå: too, rigour, as ufuaJ, defeats itfclf. Then, 
the exchequer ncver gives a particular receipt, or 
clears a man of his account, as far as it goes. A 
final acquittance, (or a quietus, as they term it) 
is fcarce1y ever to be obtained. Tcrrours and 
ghofis of unlaid accountants, haunt the houfes 
of their children from generiaion to generation. 
Falnilies, in the courfe of fucceffion, fall into mi- 
norities; the inheritancc cornc
 into the hands of 
fcmales; and vcry pErplexed affàirs are often deli- 
vered over into the hands of negligent guardians 
and faithlefs fiewards. So that the demand re- 
mains, when the advantage of the money is gone, 
if ever any advantage at all has becn l11ade of it. 
This is a caufe of infinite difi:refs to families; and 
bccomes a fource of influcnce to an extent, that can 
fcarcely be inlagined, but by thofc who havc taken 
forne pains to tr
\ce it. The mildnefs of govern- 
ment in the employment of ufe1efs and dangerous 
powers, furniíhes no reafon for their continuance. 
As things fiand, can you in jufiice (except per- 
haps in that over-perfcét kind. of jufiice which has 
obtained, 
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obtained, by its merits, the title of the óppofite 
vice *) infifi that any man fhould, by the courfe 
of his office, keep a bank from whence he is to de- 
rive no advantage? That man fhould be fubjeB: 
to demands below, and be in a manner refufed an 
acquittance above; that he fhould tranfmit an ori. 
ginal fin, and inheritance of vexation to his pof.. 
terity, without a po\ver of compenfating himfelf 
in fome ,yay or other, for fo perilous a fituation? 
We kno\v, that if the paymafier fhould deny him- 
{elf the advantages of his bank, the publick, as 
things fiand, is not the richer for it by a fingle 
:fl1Îlling, This I thought it neceffary to fay, as to 
the offenÍÌve magnitude of the profits of this office; 
that ,ve may proceed in reformation, on the prin- 
ciples of reafon, and not on the feelings of envy. 
The treafurer of the navy is, mutatis mutandis, 
in the fame circumfiances. Indeed all accountants 
are. Inftead of the prefent mode, wbich is trou- 
blefome to the officer and unprolltable to the pub- 
lick, I propofe to fubfiitute fomcthing morc effec- 
tual than rigour, which is the worfi: exaétor in the 
world. I Olean to remove the very temptations 
to delay; to facilitate the account; and to tranf. 
fer this bank, no\v of private emolument, to the 
puhlick. The cro\vn will fuffer no \vrong at leafi 
from the pay-offices; and its terrours will no longer 
reign over the families of thofe \vho bold, or have 
*' Summum jus Cumma injuria. 


held 
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held them. I propofe that thefe offices fhould be 
no longer banks or treafuries, but mere oJIices of ad- 
miniflration.-I propofe, firfi:, that the prefent pay- 
mafi:er and the treafurer of the navy, fhould carry 
into the exchequer, the whole body of the vouchers 
for what they have paid over to the deputy paymaf. 
ters, to regimental agents, or to any of thofe to 
whom they have and ought to have paid money. 
I propofe that thofe vouchcrs íhall be adlnitted as 
aétual payn1ents in their accounts; and that the 
perfons to whom the money has been paid, {hall 
thcn ftand charged in the exchequer in their place. 
Mter this procefs, they {hall be debited or charged 
for nothing but the money-balance that remains in 
their hJnds. 
I am confcious, Sir, that if this balance (\"hich 
they could not expeét: to be fo fuddenly demanded 
by any ufual procefs of thE exchequer) fhould no\v 
be exaéìed all at once, not only their ruin, but a 
ruin of others to an extent which I do not like to 
think of, but which I can well conceive, and which 
you may well conceive, might be the confequence. 
I told you, Sir, when I promifed before the holy- 
days to bring in this plan, that I never would fuf- 
fer any man or defcription of men, to fuffer from 
Cfrours that naturally have gro\vn out of the abu- 
fivc confiitution of thofe offices \vhich I propofe to 
regulate. If I cannot reform with equity, I \vill 
not reform at all. 


For 
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For the regulatiqn of pafi accounts, I {hall there- 
fore propofe fuch a mode, as men, temperate and 
prudent, make ufe of in the managen1ent of their 
private affairs, when their accounts are various, 
perplexed, and of long ftanding. I would there- 
fore, after their example, divide the publick debts 
in to three forts; good; bad; and doubtful. In 
looking over the publick accounts, I fhould never 
dream of the blind mode of the exchequer, \vhich 
regards things in the abftraå, and kno\vs no dif- 
ference in the quality of its debts, or the circum- 
fiances of its debtors. By this means, it fatigues 
itfelf; it vexes others; it often crufhes the poor; it 
lets efcape the rich; or in a fit of mercy or careleff- 
nefs, declines all means of recoverjng its jufi: de- 
mands. Content \vith the eternity of its claims, 
it enjoys its epicurean divinity \vith epicurean Jan- 
guor. But it is proper that all forts of accounts 
fhould be clofed fome time or other-by payment; 
by compofition ; or by oblivion. Expedit reipub- 
/icæ ut fit finis IitiU1ll. Conftantly taking along with 
me, that an extreme rigour is fure to arn1 every 
thing againfi it, and at length to relax into a fu- 
pine negleét, I propofe, Sir, that even the beft, 
foundefi:, and the moft recent debts, fhould be put 
into illfi:alments, for the n1utual benefit of the ac- 
countant and the public1<. 
In proportion, however, as I am tender of the 
pail, I would be provident of the future. All 
money 
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money that was fonnerly imprefied to the two 
great pay-offices, I would have imprefied in future 
to the bank of England. Thefe offices fhould in fu- 
ture, receive no more than calli fuflìcient for Í1nall 
payments. Their other paYlnents ought to be 
made by drafts on the bank expreffing the fervice. 
A checque account from both offices, of drafts and 
receipts, :íhould be annually made up in the exche- 
quer, charging the bank in the account, with the 
calli-balance, but not demanding the payment 
until there is an order from the treafury, in con- 
fequence of a vote of parliament. 
As I did not, Sir, deny to the paymafier the 
natural profits of the bank that \\Tas in his hands, 
fo neither would I to the bank of England. A 
{hare of that profit might be derived to the publick 
in various \vays. My favourite mode is this; 
that, in compenfation for the ufe of this money, 
the bank may take upon thclnfelves, firfi the charg
 
if the mint; to v/hich they are a1ready, by their 
charter, obliged to bring in a great deal of bullion 
annually to be coined. 
In the next place, I mean that they íhould take 
upon themfelves the charge of remittances to our 
troops abroad. This is a fpedes of dealing from 
\vhich, by the (lIDe charter, they are not debarred. 
One and a quarter per cent. will be faved infiantly 
thereby to the publick,on very large fums of money. 
This \\rill be at once a nlatter of æconomy, and a 
confiderable 
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confiderable reduét:ion of influence, by taking a\vay 
a private contracr of an expenfive nature. If the 
bank, which is a great corporation, and of courfe 
receives the leafi profits from the money in their 
cufiody, fhould of itfelf rcfufe, or be perfuaded to 
refufe this offer upon thofe terms, I can fpeak with 
forne confidence, that one at leafi:, if not both parts 
of the condition \vould be received, and gratefully 
received, by feveral bankers of eminence. There 
is no banker \vho \"ill not be at leafi as good fe- 
curity as any payn1afier of the forces, or any trea- 
furer of the navy, that have ever been bankers to 
the publick: as rich at leafi: as Iny lord Chatham, 
or my lord Holland, or either of the honourable 
gentlelnen \vho no\v hold the offices, were at the 
tÏ1ne that they entered into them; or as ever the 
\vhole efiabliíhment of the mint has been at any 
period. 
Thefe, Sir, are the outlines of the p1an I mean 
to follow, in fuppreffing thefe two large fubordi- 
nate treafuries. I no\v come to another fubordi- 
nate treafury; I n1ean, that of the payma.fler of 
the perýìo/Zs; for \d1Ïch purpofe I re-enter the limits 
of the cÎ\?il efi:abliíhrnent-I departed from thofe 
limits in purfuit of a principle; and follo\ving the 
faille game in its doubles, I am brought into thofe 
limits again. That treafury, and that office, I 
mean to take a\\?ay; and to transfer the payment 
of every nalne, nIode, and denomination of pen- 
fions) 
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!lons, to the exchequer. The prefent courfe of di- 
verfifying the fame objeét, can anf\ver no good 
purpofe; whatever its ufe may be to purpofes of 
another kind. There are alfo other lifts of pen- 
fiuns; and I mean that they lliould all be here- 
after paid at one and the ftme place. The whole 
of the new confolidated lift I mean to reduce to 
60,000/. a year, which fun1 I intend it flull never 
exceed. I think that fUIn will fully anfwer as a 
reward for all real merit, and a pro\'ifion for all 
real publick charity that is ever like to be phced 
upon the lift. If any merit of an extraordinary 
nature {hould elnerge, before that reduaion is 
cOlnpleted, I have left it open for an addrefs of 
either houfe of parliament to provide for the cafe. 
To all other dClnands, it Inufi be anf wered, \vith 
regret but with firn1nefs," the publick is poor." 
I do not propofe, as I told you before Chrifi. 
mas, to take away any penfion. I knov...., that the 
publick feeln to call for a reduaion of fuch of them 
as {hall appear unmerited. As a cenforial aa, and 
puniíhrnent of an abufe, it might anfwer forne pur- 
pofe. But thi
 C:.1n nuke no part of my plan. I 
mean to procecd by bill; and I cannot flop for 
fuch an inquiry. I know fame gentlemen may 
blame me. It is \vith great fubmiffion to better 
judgrncnts that I rccomlllend it to confideration; 
that a critical rctrofpcB:ive examination of the 
pcnfiun lift, upon the principle of mcrit, can nevcr 
fcrve for my bafi.,.-It cannot anfwer, according 
to 
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to my plan, any cffeétual purpofe of æconomy, or 
of future permanent reformation. The procefi 
in any \vay will be entanßled and difficult; and it 
will be infinitely now: there is a danger that if 
\\
e turn our line of Inarch, now direéted towards 
the grand objeét, into this more laborious than 
ufeful detail of operations, \\Te fhall never arrive at 
our end. 
The king, Sir, has been by the confiitution ap- 
pointed fole juùge of the merit for which a pen- 
fion is to be given. We h:lve a right undoubt- 
edly, to canva(" this, as we have to canvafs every 
acr of goyenunent. But there is a material dif- 
ference between an office to be reformed, and a 
penfion taken away for demerit. In the former 
cafe, no charge is ill1plied againfi the holder; in 
the latter, his characrer is flurred, as \\Tell as his 
la\vful emolument affeéted. The former procefs 
is againfi the thing; the fecond againfi the perfon. 
The pcníìoner certainly, if he pleafes, has a right 
to ftand on his O\\Tn defence; to plead his poffef- 
fion; and to bottoln his title in the competency 
of the crown to give him what he holds. Pof- 
feffed, and on the defenfive as he is, be \\Till not be 
obliged to prove his fpedal merit, in order to juf- 
tify the acr of legal difcretion, no\v turned into his 
property, according to his tenure. The very aét, 
he will contend, is a legal prefumption, and an im- 
plication of his merit. If this be fo, froln the na- 
tural force of all legal prefumption, he would put 
us 
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\.is to the difficult proof, that he has no merit at 
all. But other quefiions would arife in thc courfe 
of fuch an inquiry; that is, qucllions of the merit 
\vhen \veighed againll the proportion of the re- 
\vard; then the difficulty \vill be much greater. 
The difficulty will not, Sir, I a'ln afraid, be 
much lefs, if \ve paß to the perf on really guilty, 
in the quefiion of an unmerited penfion; the mi- 
niller hilnfclf. I admit that when caned to ac- 
count for the execution of a trull, he might fairly 
be obliged to prove thc affirmative; and to fiate 
the merit for which the penfion is given; though 
on the penfioner himfelf, fuch a procefs would be 
hard. If in this examination \ve proceed metho- 
dically, and fo as to a void all fufpicion of partia- 
lity and prcjudice, \ve mull take the pcnfions in 
order of timc, or merely alphabetically. The very 
firfi penfion to \vhich \ve come, in either of thefe 
\\.ays, may appear the moll grofsly unmerited of 
any. But the Ininifier may very poffibly íhe\v, 
that he knows nothing of the putting on this pen- 
!ion-that it \\.as prior in time to his adminifira- 
tion-that the n1Ïnifier \"ho laid it on, is dead; 
and then wc are thro\vn back upon the penfioner 
himfelf, and plunged into all our former difficul- 
ties. Abufcs, and grofs ones, I doubt not, \vould 
appear; and to the correcrion of which I \\'ould 
rcadily give my hand; but, whcn I confider that 
penfions havc not gen
rally been affecred by the 
VOL. III. X revolutions 
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revolutions of l11inifiry; as I knc,,,' not \vherè 
fuch inquiries \vould fiop; and as an abfence of 
merit is a negative and loofe thing, one ll1ight be 
led to der
nge the order of falnilies, founded 011 
the probable continuance of their kind of incolne. 
I lnight hurt children; I might iI
ure creditors. 
I re:llly think it the more prudent courfe, not to 
follo\v t11e letter of the petitions. If \ve fix this 
mode of inquiry as a bafis, \,re :!hall, I fear, end, 
as parliament has often ended under fimilar cir- 
cun1fiances. There will be great delay; much 
confufion; much inequality in our proceedings. 
But \vhat prefl"es me moft of all is this; th
t 
though we íhould firike off all the unmerited pen- 
fions, \"hile the po\vcr of the crown rcmains un- 
limited, the very fame undeferving pcrfons 111ight 
after\\'ards return to the yery fame lift: or if they 
did not, other perfons meriting as little as they do, 
might be put upon it to an undefinable alDount. 
This I think is the pinch of the grievance. 
For thefe reafons, Sir, I aID obliged to ,,'ave 
this ll10de of proceeding as any part of my plan. 
In a plan of reforrnation, it "Tould be onc of nlY 
Inaxinls, that when I kno\v of an efiablifhment, 
which may be fubfcrvient to ufeful purpofes, and 
which, at the ['une tiIl1e, from its difcretionary na- 
ture, is liable to a very great perverfion from thofc 
purpofes, I u'ould limit tbe quantity of the pO'i..i-.cr tbat 
11ligbt be fo abufed. For I am fure, that in all fuch 
cafes, 
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,-ares, the rc\vards of merit \vill have very narro\v 
bounds; and that partial or corrupt favour \yill 
be infinite. This principlc is not arbitrary; but 
the lilnitation of the fpecifick quantity lllUfi be fo 
in fome meafure. I therefore fiate 60,0001. leav- 
ing it open to the houfe to enlarge or contraå 
the fum as they fhall fee, on examination, that the 
difcretion I ufe is fcantyor liberal. The \vhole 
an10unt of the penfions of all denominations, \vhich 
have been laid before us, amount, for a period of 
feven years, to confiderably more than 100,0001. 
a year. To \vhat the other lifts amount, I kno\v 
not. That will be feen hereafter. But from thofc 
that do appear, a faving will accrue to the publick, 
at one time or other, of 40,000/. a year, and \v(' 
had better in my opinion to let it fall in naturally, 
than to tear it crude and unripe from the ftalk.* 
There is a great deal of uneafinef" among the 
people, upon an article 'which I muft dafs under 
the head of penfions. I mean the great palent if- 
fiees ill the exchequer. They are in reality and fub- 


-to It was fuppofcd b} the lord advocate, in a fubfequent de. 
b.lte, that .Mr. Burke, becaufe he objettcd to an inquiry into 
the pcniìon lift ior the pm"POre of æconomy and relief of thf' 
publick, w('uld have it withheJd from the jUllgment of parlia- 
ment for aU purpofes whatfoever. This learned b'entleman cer- 
tainly mifunderftood him. His plan thews that he wiíhec1 th<- 
wholc lift to be eafily acceffible; and he knows that the publick 
("r
 is of itfelf a great guard againn abufe. 


X2 


fiance 
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fiance no other than penfions, and in no other 
Jight fhall I confider them. They are finecures. 
They are always executed by deputy. The dut) 
of the principal is as nothing. They differ how- 
ever fro111 the penfions on the lift, in forne parti- 
culars. They are held for life. I think, ,vith the 
publick, that the profits of thofe places are grown 
enorn10US; the magnitude of thofe profits, and 
the nature of then}, both call for reformation. 
The nature of their profits, ,vhich gro\v out of 
the publick diftrefs, is itfelf invidious and griev- 
ous. But I fear that refonl1 cannot be immediate. 
I find myfelf under a refirié1:ion. Thefe places, and 
others of the fame kind, which are held for life, 
h:lvC been confidcred l1S property. They have 
been given as a provifion for children; they have 
been the fubjet1: of falnily fettlernents; they have 
been the fecurity of creditors. vVhat the la,\," re- 
fpeas {hall be facred to lne. If the barriers of law 
fhould be brokcn down, upon ideas of convc- 
nicnce, even of publick convenience, ,ve íhall have 
no longer any thing certain ;ullong us. If the dif. 
cretion of pO"wer is once let loofe upon propcrty, 
we can be at no lofs to dctennine ,,,hofe power, 
and \"hat difcretion it is that \vill prevail at laft. 
It 'would be wife to attcnd upon thc' order of 
things; and not to attempt to outrun the :flOV
?, 
but finooth and even courfe of nature. There are 
occafions, I admit, of publick necefiìty, fo vail, fo 
clcar
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dear, fo evident, that they fuperfede all la'ws. 
Law being only made for the benefit of the com- 
munity, cannot in anyone of its parts refill a de- 
mand \vhich may comprehend the total of the 
publick intereft:. To be fure, no law can fet itfelf 
up againll the caufe and reafon of allla\\
. But 
fuch a clfe very rarely happens; and this mofi cer- 
tainly is not fuch J. cafe. 'fhe mere time of the 
reform is by no means \vorth the facrifice of a 
principle of law'. Individuals pafs like íhadows; 
but the cOlTImonwealth is fixed and ib.ble. The 
difference, therefore, of to-day and to-lTIOrrOW, 
\vhich to private people is immenfe, to the fiate is 
nothing. At any rate, it is better, if poffible, to 
reconcile our ceconomy with our laws, than to fet 
them at variance; a quarrel \vhich in the end 
mull be defiruélive to both. 
My ide:!, therefore, is to reduce thofe officers to 
fixed f1Jaries, as the prefent lives and reverfions 
fhall fucceffive1y fall. I mean, that the office of 
the great auditor (the auditor of the receipt) fuall 
be reduced to 3,0001. a year; and the auditors of 
thc imprefi, and the refl: of the principal officers, 
to fixed appointments of 1,5001. a year each. It 
will not be difficult to calculate the value of this 
f'.111 of lives to the publick, when \ve !hall have 
obtained a jufi account of the prefent income of 
thofe places; and \ve {hall obtain that account 
X 3 'with 
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with great facility, if the prefcnt pofidfors are not 
alarmed \vith any apprehenfion of danger to their 
freehold office. 
I know too, that it will be delTI
nded of me, 
ho\v it comes, that fince I admit thefe offices to 
be no better than penfions, I chofe, after the prin- 
ciple of la\v had been fatisfied, to retain them at 
all? To this, Sir, I anf\ver, that conceiving it to 
be a fundamental part of the confiitution of this 
country, and of the reafon of flate in every coun. 
try, that there mufi be means of re\varding pub- 
lick fervice, thofe means \vill be incomplete, and 
indeed \\rholly infufficient for that purpoiè, if there 
fhould be no further re\vard for that fervice, than 
the daily wages it receives during the pleafure of 
the crown. 
Whoever ferioufly confidcrs the excellent argu. 
Inent of lord Somers, in the banker's cafe, will fee 
he bottoms himfelf upon the very fatTIc maxim 
which I do; and one of his principal grounds of 
doarine for the alienability of the domain in Eng- 
land,"" contrary to the maxilTI of the la\\' in France, 
be lays in the confiitutional policy of furni:fhing a 
permanent reward to publick fervice; of making 
that reward the origin of families; and the foun- 
dation of \vealth as well as of honours. It is in. 


.. Before the fiat ute of qu
el1 Anne, which limited the aliena- 
tion of land. 


deed 
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deed the only genuine unadulterated origin of no- 
bility. It is a great principle in government; a 
principle at the very foundation of the \vhole 
firuéture. The other judges \vho held the fame 
doctrine, \vent beyond lord Somers \vith regard 
t"o the remedy, which they thought \vas given by 
lawagainfi the crown, upon the grant of penfions. 
Indeed no man knows, when he cuts off the in- 
citements to a virtuous ambition, and the jufi re- 
\vards of publick fcrvice, what infinite mifchief 
he may do his country, through all generations. 
Such faving to the publick may prove the \vorfi: 
mode of robbing it. The cro\vn, \vhich has in 
its hands the trull of the daily pay for national fer- 
vice, ought to have in its hands alfo the means for 
the repofe of publick labour, and the fixed fettle- 
ment of acknowledged merit. There is a time, 
when the \veather-bcaten veffels of the fiate ought 
to come into harbour. They mull at length have 
a retreat from the Inalice of rivals, from the per- 
fidy of political friends, and the inconfiancy of the 
people. Many of the perfons, \vho in all tÍ1nes 
have filled the great offices of fiate, have been 
younger brothers, \vho had originally little, if any 
fortune. Thefe offices do not furnifh the means 
of amaffing v:ealth. There ought to be fom
 
power in the crown of granting pcnfions out of 
the reach of its o\\'n caprice
. An intail of depen- 
dence is a had rew J.rd of Inerit. 
X 4 I \vould" 
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I \vould, therefore, leaye to the cro\vn the pof- 
fibility of conferring {orne favours, which, v:hilfi 
they are received as a rew
lfd, do not operate as 
corruption. vVhen Inen receive obligations from 
tlie cro\vn, through the pious hands of fathers, or 
of conneaions as venerable as the paternal, the 
dependences which arife fronl thence, are the ob- 
ligations of gratitude, and not the fetters of fervi- 
lity. Such ties originate in virtue, and they pro- 
mote it. They continue men in thofc habitudes 
of friendíhip, thofe political conneåions, and thofe 
political principles in which they began life. They 
are antidotes againft a corrupt levity, inftead of 
caufes of it. What an UnfeCIl1Iy fpeéb.de \\Tould 
it afford, what a difgrace \\'ould it be to the com- 
monwealth that fuffered fuch things, to fee the 
hopeful fon of a meritorious n1Ïnifier begging his 
bread at the door of that treafury, froin whence 
his father difpenfed the reconomy of an elnpire, 
and promoted the happinefs and glory of his coun- 
try? \Vhy {hould he be obliged to profirate his 
honour, and to fubn1it his principles at the levee 
of fome proud favourite, :íhouldered and thrufi 
afide by every impudent pretender, on the very 
fpot \vhere a few days before he faw himfclf 
adored ?-obliged to cringe to the author of the 
calamities of his houfe, and to kifs the hands that 
are red with his father's blood ?-No, Sir, thefe 
things are unfit-they are intolerable. 


Sir, 
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Sir, I !hall be aiked, \vhy I do not choofe to de- 
firoy thofe offices \vhich are penfions, and appoint 
pcnfions under the dirccr titlc in their fie ad ? I 
allow that in fome cafes it leads to abufe; to have 
things appoint cd for one purpofe, and app1ied to 
another. I have no great objeé1:ion to fuch a 
change: but I do not think it quite prudent for 
me to propofe it. If I fhould take away the pre- 
fent efiablifhnlent, the burthen of proof rcils upon 
me, that fo many penfions, and no more, and to 
fuch an amount each, and no more, are neceffary 
for the publick fervice. This is 'what I can never 
prove; for it is a thing incapLlble of definition. 
I do not like to take away an objeét that I think 
::tnfwers my purpofe, in hopes of getting it back 
again in a better fhape. People 'will bear an old 
efl:ablifluTIent v
'hen its e:\.eefs is corrcél:ed, v;ho 
\vill revolt at a nc\v onc. I do not think thefe 
ot1ìce-pcnfions to be more in number than fuflì- 
cient: but on that point the houfe will exereife its 
,lifcretion. As to abufe, I 
lln convinced that very 
fe\v trulls in the ordinary courfe of adminiilration 
have admitted lcfs abufc than tl.is. Eflìcient mi- 
niners have been their own payn1ailers. It is true. 
But their very partiality has operated as a kind 
of jufiice; and ilill it 'was fervicc that 'was paid. 
'\Then we look ovcr this exchequer liil, we find 
it fillcd \vith the defcendants of the 'Valpoles, of 
the Pdhams, of the Townfilcnds; nalues to whom 
thi
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this country o\ves its liberties; and to \vbom bis 
majefiy O\\7CS his crown. It \vas in one of thefe 
lines, that the immenfe and envied clTIployment 
he no\v holds, came to a certain duke, * who is 
now probably fitting quiet1y at a very good din- 
ner direaly under us, and aaing high life below 
flairs, \vhilfi we, his mafiers, are filling our mouths 
with unfubfiantial founds, and talking of hungry 
(:economy over his head. But he is the elder 
branch of an ancient and decayed haufe, joined to, 
and repaired by the re\vard of fcrvices done by 
another. I refpea the original title, and the firfi: 
purchafe of merited "\vealth and honour through 
all its defcents, through all its transfers, and all its 
aflìgnnlents. May fuch fountains never be dried 
up! lVIay they ever flo\v \vith their original pu- 
I-it)'", and refreíh and frudify the common\vealth, 
for ages! 
Sir, I think 111yfelf bound to give you my rea- 
fons as dearly, and as fully, for fiopping in the 
courfe of refOflTIation, as for proceeding in it. 
My limits arc thc rules of law; the rules of policy; 
:lnd the fervice of the fiate. This is the reafon 
'why I am not able to intermeddle \vith another 
article, \vhich fCelTIS to be a fpecifick objeé1: in fe- 
ver:!l of the petitions; I Inean the reduéHon of 
exorbitant clTIoluments to efficient offices. If I 


· Duke of Newcaftle, whore dining-room is lmder the houfe 
of commons. 


knew 
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kne\v of any real efficient ofiìce, \vhich did po1fefs 
exorbitant emoluments, I íhould be extrelnely de- 
firous of reducing them. Others may kno\v of 
them. I do not. I am not poífeffed of an exaB: 
common meafure bet\veen real fervice and its re- 
,vard. I am very fure, that fl:ates do fOlnetimes 
receive fervices, which is hardly in their po\ver to 
reward -according to their \vorth. If I were to 
give my judgment \vith regard to this country, 
I do not think the great efficient offices of the fl:ate 
to be overpaid. The fervice of the publick is a 
thing which cannot be put to auaion, and {huck 
down to thofe \vho will agree to execute it the 
chcapefl:. \Vhen the proportion het\veen re\vard 
and fervicc is our objea, \\7e mufi: always confidel 
of \vhat naturc the fervicc is, and what fort of 
men they arc that mull perfonn it. \Vhat is juft 
payment for one kind of labour, and full encOu- 
ragcn1cnt for one kind of talents, is fraud and dif- 
couragen1ent to others. 1\lany of the great offices 
have Inuch duty to do, and much expence of re. 
prefentation to 1l1aintain. A fccretary of fiate, for 
infiance, lnull not appear fordid in the eyes of the 
minHlers of other nations; neither ought our mi- 
nifiers abroad to appear contcnlptible in the courts 
where they refide. In all ol1ices of duty, there is, 
almofi nccefi
lrily, a great negleB: of all domefiick 
affairs. A perfon in high office can rarely take a 
view of his fan1iIy-houfe. If he fees that the flate 
takes 
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takes no detriment, the fiate Inufi fec that his af- 
fairs fhould takc as little. 
I will even go [0 far as to affinn, that if men 
\vere willing to ferve in fuch fituations ,,'ithout 
falary, they ought not to be permitted to do it. 
Ordinary fervice mufi: be fecured by the motives 
to ordinary integrity. I do not hefitate to fay, 
that that !late '\vhich lays its foundation in rare 
and heroick virtues, 'will be fure to have its fuper- 
firuéture in the bafeft profligacy and corruption. 
An honourable and fair profit is the befi fecurity 
againfi avarice and rapacity; as in all things eIfe, 
a lawful and regulated enjoYlnent is the beft fecu. 
rity againfi debauchery and excefs. For as wealth 
is power, fo all po\ver \vill infallibly dra\v \vealth 
to itfdf by fOine means or other: and \"hen n1cn 
are left no 'way of afcertaining their profits but by 
their 111cans of obtaining theIn, thofe Ineans \vill be 
increafed to infinity. This is true in all the parts 
of adminiIhation, as \\'cll as in the whole. If any 
individual \\'ere to decline his appointments, it 
might give an unfair advantage to ofientatious am- 
bition over unpretending fervice; it Inight breed 
invidious cornparifons; it might tend to deftroy 
\vhatever lit de unity and agreement may be found 
an10ng Ininificrs. And aftcr all, when an ainbi- 
tious n1an had run down his competitors by a fal- 
lacious fhew of difintereftednefs, and fixed himfelf 
in po\ver by that means, what fecurity is there 
that 
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that he '\vould not change his courfe, and claim as 
an indemnity ten tilnes n10re than he has given 
up? 
This rule, like every other, may admit its ex- 
ceptions. When a great nlan has [orne one great 
objeét in vie\v to be achieved in a given thne, it 
Inay be abfolutely neceífary for him to walk out 
of all the COlnmon roads, and if his fortune per- 
mits it, to hold himfdf out as a fplendid example. 
I am told, that fon1ething of this kind is no\v do- 
ing in a country near us. But this is for a íhort 
race; the training for a heat or t\\"o, and not the 
proper preparation for the regular fiages of a n1C- 
thodical journey. I anI fpcaking of efiablifhments 
and not of men. 
It may be expeéted, Sir, that \vhen I am giving 
my relfons why I linlit myfc1f in the rcduétion of 
cmploYlnents, or of thcir profits, I íhould fay fOlTIc- 
thing of thofc which feem of elninent inutility in 
the flate; I mcan thc nUlnbcr of oflìcers 'who by 
their places are attendant on thc pcrfon of the king. 
Confidering thc common\vealth Inerely as fuch, 
and confidcring thofe otlìccrs only as relative to 
thc direét purpofcs of the flate, I admit that they 
are of no uCc at all. But thcrc are many things in 
the confiitution of cfi.lblifhmcnts, \vhich appcar of 
little yaluc on thc firfi vic\v, which in a fecondary 
and oblique manncr, proùuce very Inaterial ad van- 
t:Iges. It was on full confidcrJtion that I dctcr- 
mincd 
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mined not to Idfen any of the offices of honour 
about the crown, in their nUlnber, or their emo... 
IUlnents. Thcfe clllolulIlents, except in one or 
t\vo cafes, do not 111uch Inore than anf,ver the 
charge of attendance. l\len of condition naturally 
love to be about a court; and 'va men of condi. 
tion love it 111uch marc. But there is in all regu- 
lar attendance., fo D1uch of confiraint, that if it 
,vere a mere charge, ,\'ithout any con11'enfation, 
you ,,,auld foon h
1\.c the court deferted by all the 
nobility of the kingdom. 
Sir, the 1110H fcrious Iuiièhiefs ,,,"auld follow 
from fuch a defertion. Kings are naturally lovers 
of lo\v company. They arc fo elevated above all 
the reil of n1ankind, that they n1ufi: look upon all 
their fubjeéts as on a level. They are rather apt 
to hate than to love their nobility, on account of 
the occafional refiHance to their '"-'ill, ,"-rhich ,,,ill 
be Inade by their yirtue, tl1eÍr petulance, or their 
pride. It mull indeed be adn1Ïtted, that many of 
the nobility are as perfeétly 'willing to aét the part 
of flatterers, tale-bearers, parafites, pÍ1nps, and buf- 
foons, as any of the lowefi and vilefi of mankind 
can poffibly be. But they are not properly quali- 
fied for this objecr of their ambition. The ,vant 
of a regular education, and early habits, and fOlne 
lurking remains of their dignity, ,vill never per- 
roit them to beCOlne a match for an Italian eu- 
nuch, a mountebank, a fidler, a player, or any re- 
gular 
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gular praB:itioner of that tribe. The Roman em.. 
perours ahnofl: from the beginning, threw them- 
felves into fuch hands; and the mifchief increafed 
every day till the decline and final ruin of the em- 
pire. It is therefore of very great inlportance 
(provided the thing is not overdone) to contrive 
fuch an efiablifhment as mufi, almofi "'Thether a 
prince will or not, bring into daily and hourly of.. 
fices about his perfon, a great number of his firfi: 
nobility; and it is rather an ufeful prejudice that 
gives them a pride in fuch a fervitude. Though 
they are not much the better for a court, a court 
will be much thc better for thel1l. I have there.. 
fore not attempted to reform any of the oflìces of 
honour about the king's perfon. 
Thcre are, indeed, two oflìces in his flables \vhich 

lre finecures. By the change of nlanners, and in- 
decd by the Qaturc of the thing, they mufl: be fo ; 
I mean the feveral keepers of buck-hounds, flag.. 
hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers. They anf\ver 
no purpofe of utility or of fplendour. Thefe I pro- 
pofe to abolifh. It is not proper that great noble- 
Inen fhould bc keepers of dogs, though they \verc 
the king's dogs. In every part of the fcherne, I 
have endeavoured that no primary, and that even 
no fecondary fervice of the flate, fhould fuflèr by 
its frugality. I mean to touch no offices but fuch 
as I mn perfcaly fure arc either of no ufe at aU, 
or not of any ufe in the Jeafi affignable proportion 
to 
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to the burthen \vith which they load the revenues 
of the kingdon1, and to the influence with \vhich 
they opprefs the frccdolll of parliamentary delibe- 
ration; for'"vhich reafon there are but two offices 
\vhich arc properly fiate offices, that I havc a defirc 
to rcfonll. 
The :firfi of them is thc new office of third fecre. 
tary of flate, 'which is cOffilllonly called fecretary of 
flate for the colonies. 
"\Ve know tlnt all the correfpondence of the co- 
lonies had been, until within a fc\v years, carried on 
by the fouthern fecretary of fiate; and that this 
department ha
 not becn íhunned upon account of 
the 'wèight of its duties; but on the contrary, 
llluch fought, 011 account of its pJ.tronage. Indeed 
he l11uft be poorly acquainted with the hifiory of 
officc, "\vho does not kno\\- ho"\v yery lightly the 

:\n1erican funtlion:; have ahvays leaned on the 
íhoulders of the lninifierial Atlas, 'who has upheld 
that fide of the fphere. Undoubtedly, great tem- 
per and juclgn1cnt 'was requifite in the manage- 
l11ent of the colony politicks; but the official detail 
,vas a trifle. Since the ne"\v appoinunent, a train 
of unfortunate accidents has brought before us al- 
n10fi the "'hole correfpondence of this favourite 
fecrctary's office, fince the firfi day of its efiabliíh- 
mcnt. I will fay nothing of its aufpicious founda- 
tion; of the quality of its corrcfpondence; or of 
the etTeéts that have cnfued froln it. I fpeak merely 
of 
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of its quantity; \vhich 'Ne kno\v would have been 
Jittle or no addition to the trouble of whatever 
office had its hands the fullefi. But \vhat has been 
the real condition of the old office of fecretary of 
fiate ? I-Iave their velvet bags, and their red boxes, 
been fo fun, that nothing more could pofiìbly bc 
crammed into them? 
A correfpondence bf a curious nature has been 
lately publifhed. * In that correfpondence, Sir, ,ve 
find the opinion of a noble perfon, who is thought 
to be the grand n1anufaêturer of adlninifirations; 
and therefore the befi judge of the quality of his 
\vork. He ,vas of opinion, that there was but onc 
man of diligence and indufiry in the 
vhole adn1i- 
nifiration-it \\7as the late earl of Suffolk. The 
noble lord lamented, very jufily, that this fiatef
 
man, of fo much mental vigour, was ahnofi \vho11y 
difabled from the exertion of it, by his bodily in- 
firmities. Lord Suffolk, dead to the fiate, long 
before he was dead to nature, at lafi paid his tribute 
to the COlnmon treafury to which we Inufi: all be 
taxed. But fo little want ,vas found even of his 
intentional indufiry, that the office, vacant in rea- 
lity to its duties l
ng before, continued va-cant even 
in nomination and appointment for a year after 
his death. The whole of the laborious and ardu- 
ous correfþondcnce of this empire, relled [oldy 
upon the adivity and energy of Lord W c)'lnouth. 
-it Letters hetween Dr. Addington :mù Sir J.imes \Y right. 
VOL. III. Y It 
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It is therefore demonfirable, fince one diligent 
Inan ,vas fully equal to the duties of the two of- 
fices, that two diligent men \vill be equal to the 
duty of three. The bufinefs of the ne\v oflice 
,vhich I {hall propofc to you to fupprefs, is by no 
means too much to be returned to either of the 
fecretaries ,vhich renlain. If this dull in the ba- 
lance fhould be thought too heavy, it may be di- 
vided between thenl both; North ....\.ulcrica (\vhe- 
ther free or reduced) to the northern fecretary, the 
"\Vell: Indies to the fouthcrn. It is not neceffary 
that I íhould L1.Y morc upon the inutility of this 
oflìce. It is burning day-light. But before I have 
done, I {hall jull: remark, that the hifiory of this 
\)flìce is too recent to fuffer us to forget, that it ,vas 
Inade for thc mere convenicnce of the arrange- 
Inents of political intrigue, and not for the fervice 
of the fiate; that it \\
as madc, in order to give a 
colour to an exorbitant increafe of dlC civillifi:; 
and in the faine aél: to bring a ne\v accefiìon to the 
loaded cOInpofi heap of corrupt influence. 
'There is, Sir, anothcr of1ìce which ,vas not long 
fince clofdy connecred \yith this of the American 
fecretary; but has becn htcly fcpJIated from it for 
the very f.uTIe purpofe for ,vhich it had been con- 
joined; I ITIean the fole purpofe of all the fcpara"l 
tions and all the conjunaions that h3ve becn lately 
made-a job.-I fpeak, Sir, of the board of tradt 
and plantations. This board is a fort of temperate 
bed 
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bed of influence; a fort of gent1y ripening hot- 
houfc, where eight melnbers of parliament receive 
falaries of a thouL1.nd a year, for a certain given 
time, in order to maturc at a proper feafon, a claim 
to two thoufand, granted for doing lefs, and on 
the credit of having toiled fo long in that inferiour 
laborious departtnent. 
I have known that board, off and on, for a great 
numbcr of years. Both of its pretended objecrs 
have been much the objccrs of my fiudy, if I have 
a right to call any purfuits of mine by fo refpeéta- 
ble a name. I can affure the houfe, and I hope they 
\vill not think that I riik my little credit lightly, 
that, \vithout meaning to convey the leafi reflec- 
tion upon anyone of its m
mbers paft or pre[ent, 
-it is a board which, if not mifchievous, is of no 
ufe at all. 
You will be convinced, Sir, that I am not mif.. 
taken, if you reflea ho\v generally it is true, that 
comn1crce, the principal objecr of that office, flou- 
riíhes moft \vhen it is left to itfelf. Intcrefi, the 
great guide of COlnmerce, is not a blind one. It is 
very \vcll able to find its o\vn \vay; and its necef- 
fities are its beft la\vs. But if it were poffible, in 
the nature of things, that the young íhould direé1: 
the old, and the inexperienced inftruét the know'.. 
ing; if a board in thc fiatc \vas the befi tutor for 
the counting-houfe ; if the dcík ought to read lec.. 
tures to the anvil, and the pen to ufurp the place 
Y 2. of 
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of the :íhuttle-yet in any matter of regulatior1, 
,ve kno\v that board n1ufi acr with as little autllo- 
rity as f1fi-ill. The prerogative of the crown is ut- 
terly inadequate to the objeét; becaufe all regula- 
tions are, in their nature, refiriétive of fome liberty. 
In thè reign, indeed, of Charles the FÙ:fi, the coun- 
cil, or committees of council, ,vere never a n10- 
ment unoccupied, ,vith affairs of trade. But even 
,vhere they had no ill intention (which ,vas fOll1e- 
times the cafe) trade and Inanufacrure fuffered in- 
finitely from their injudicious tamperings. But 
fince that period, whenever regulation is \vanting 
(for I do not deny, that fometimes it may be want... 
ing) parliament confiantly fits; and parlialnent 
alone is competent to fuch regulation. We \vant 
no infiruB:ions from boards of trade, or from any 
other board; and God forbid ,ve fhould give the 
leafi attention to their reports. Parliamentary in- 
quiry is the only mode of obtaining parliamentary 
infornlation. There is more real knowledge to be 
obtained; by attending the detail of bufinefs in the 
cOlnn1Ïttees above flain, than ever did come, or 
ever will COlne fronl any board in this kingdoln, 
or from all of them together. An affiduous meln- 
- ber of parliament will not be the ,vorfe infirucred 
there, for not being paid a thoufand a year for 
learning his leffon. And no\v that I fpe3.k of the 
comlniuces above flairs, I mufi fay, that having 
till lately attended them a good deal, I have ob- 
ferved 
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ferved that no defcription of members give fo IittIe 
d.ttendance, either to communicate, or to obtain 
infiruétion upon matters of COm111erCe, as the ho- 
nourable melnbers of the grave board of trade. I 
really do not rccollca that I have ever feen one of 
thclTI in that fort of bu1ìnefs. Poffibly fiJlne Inelll- 
bel's may have better lllclnories; and Inay call to 
mind fOllie job that may have accidentally brought 
one or other of them, at one time or other, to at.. 
tend a matter of COllllTICrce. 
This board" Sir, has had both its; origin3.1 forma- 
tion, and its regeneration, in a job. In a job it \\-'as 
conceived, and in a job its Illother brought it fort!l. 
It made one alnong thofe fhc\vy and fpecious inl- 
po1ìtions, which one of the expcriment-lnaking 
adlninifirations of Charles the Second held out to 
delude the people, and to be fubfiitured in the place 
of the real fervice \vhich they nlight expeét frolll 
a parliament annually fitting. It \\'as intended, 
alfo to corrupt that body whenever it íhould be 
permitted to fit. It \vas projeéted in the year 1668, 
and it continued in a tGttering and rickety child- 
hood for about three or four years, for it died in 
the year 1673, a babe of "as little hopes as ever 
fwellcd the bills of 1110rtality in the article of con- 
"\'ulfed or over-laid children, ,vho have hardly fiep- 
IJed over the threIhold of life. 
It was buried ,vith little cercll1ony; and never 
;:narc thought of, until the reign of King Hï/limn, 
y 3 ,,,hcn 
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,vhen in the firange viciffitude of negleét and vi. 
gour, of good and ill fuccefs that "attended his 
'w.lrs, in the year 1695, the trade was difireífed 
beyond all example of fGrmer fufferings, by the 
piracies of the French cruifers. This fuffering in- 
cenfed, and, as it íhould fcern, vcry ju{Uy incenfed, 
the ho
fe of commons. In this ferment they firuck, 
not only:at the adminifiration, but at the very 
confiitution of the executive government. 'They 
attempted to fonn in parliament a board for the 
proteétion of trade; which, as they planned it, 
was Jo draw to itfe1f a great part, if not the whole, 
of ihe funétions and powers, both of the admi... 
ralty, and of the treafury; and thus, by J. parlia- 
111entary delegation of office and oflicers, they 
threatened abfolutely to feparate thefe departments 
froln the \vhole fyficln of the executive govern... 
111ent, and of courfe to vell the lTIOft leading and 
eírential of its attributes in this board. A; the ex- 
ecutive government was in a manner conviéted of 
a dereliétion of its funétions, it was with infinite 
difficulty, that this blow "'as \vardcd off in that 
feffion. There ,vas a threat to renew the fame in 
the next. To prevent the efTeét of this rnanæuvre, 
the court oppofed another manæuvre to it; and 
in the year 1696, called into life this board of 
trade, \vhich had ficpt fince (673. 
This, in a fe\v words, is the hifiory of the rege- 
neration of the board of trade. It has perfeétly 
auf wered 
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anf\vered its purpofes. It was intended to quiet 
the minds of the people, and to compofe the fer- 
ment that was then firongly \vorking in parlia- 
ment. The courtiers were too happy to be able to 
fubfiitute a board, \vhich they knew \vould be \,lfe- 
Iefs, in the place of one that they feared \\.ould be 
dangerous. Thus the board of trade ".as repro- 
duced in ajob; and perhaps it is the only infiance 
of a publick body, \\,.hich has never degenerated; 
but to this hour preferves all the health and vigour 
of its primitive infiitutÍon. 
This board of trade and plantations has not been 
of any ufe to the colonies, as colonies; fo little of 
ufe, that the flouriil1Ïng fettlelnents of Ne\v Eng- 
land, of Virginia, and of l\Iaryland, and all our 
wealthy colonies in the vVeft Indies, \vere of a date 
prior to the fira: board of Charles the Second. Pen- 
{ylvania and Carolina \vere fettled during its dark 
quarter, in the interval between the extinåion of 
the firft, and the formation of, the fecond board. 
T\\ro colonies alone owe their origin to that board. 
Georgia, which, till lately, has made a very fio\v 
progrcfs; and never did Inake any progrefs at aU, 
until it 'wholly got rid of all the regulations \vhich 
the board of trade had moulded into its original 
con11:itution. 'flut colony has coft the nation vcry 
great fums of llloney ; \vhereas the colonies v..hich 
bave had the fortune of not being godfathered by 
the board of tr Jde, never coil the nation a íhilìing, 
y 4 except 
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except ,vbat has been fo properly fpent III lofìng 
theine But thc colony of Georgia, weak as it was, 
carried 
vith it to the Iaft hour, and carries, even 
in its prcfent dead pallid vifage, the perfea refeln- 
blance of its parents. It always had, and it nov" 
has, an eflablifhment paid by the publick of Eng- 
land, for the fake of the influcnce of the cro\vn; 
that colony having never been able or 'willing to 
take upon itfelf the expence of its propcr govern- 
mcnt, or its own appropriated jobs. 
The province of Nova Scotia \vas thc youngefi 
. and the favouritc child of the board. Good God! 
What fUU1S the nurling of that ill-thriven, hard- 
vifaged, and ill-favoured brat, has coil: to this 
vit- 
tol nation! Sir, t his colon y has ftood us in a fUIn 
of not lefs than feven hundred thoufaRd pounds. 
To this day it has made no rep3.yment-It does 
not even fupport tho[e offices of expence, 
vhich 
are mifcalled its governmcnt; the 
vhole of thar 
job ftilllies upon the patient, callous íhoulders of 
the people of England. 
Sir, I aln going tQ fiate a faa to you, that '"\Till 
ferve to fet in full funfuine the real value of for- 
ma1ity and ofiicial fuperintendance. There ,vas in 
the province of Nova Scotia, one little neglcéted 
corner, the country of the neutral Frel1ch; which 
having the good fortune to efcape the foficring 
care of both France and England, and to ]laVC 
been !hut out from the proteéti?n apd regulation 
of 
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of councils of commerce, and of boards of tr1.de, 
did, in filcnce, 
Tithout notice, and without affifi- 
ance, increafe to a conIìderable degree. But it 
fecrns our nation had more Ikill and ability in dc- 
firoying, than in fettling a colony. In the laft 
war \ve did, in my opinion, moll: inhumanly, and 
upon prctcnces that in the eye of an hondl man 
are not \\Torth a farthing, root out this poor inno- 
cent deferving people, \vhorn our utter inability 
to govern, or to reconcile, gave us no fort of right 
to extirpate. 'Vhatever the merits of that extir- 
pation might have becn, it was on the footfieps of 
a ncglcétcd people, it \vas on the fund of uncon- 
ilrained poverty, it \vas on the acquifitions of un- 
regulated indufiry, that any thing ,,'hich deferves 
the name of a colony in that province, has been 
formed. It has been formed by overflo\vings from 
the exuberant population of New England, and 
by emigration frolTI other parts of Nova Scotia 
of fugitives from the proteétion of the bo
rd of 
trade. 
But if all of there things wcrc not 1l10re than 
fufficient to prove to you the inutility of that ex- 
pen five cfiablifiuTIent, I \vill defire you to recol- 
lea, Sir, that thofc who may be vcry ready to de- 
fcnd it, arc vcry cautious ho\v they employ it; 
cautious how they employ it even in appe:lrance 
and pretencc. They are afraid they {hould lofe 
the 
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the benefit of its influence in parliament, if th
y 
feemed to keep it up for any other purpafe. If 
ever there were call1ulercÍal points of great weight, 
and moll dofely connecred with our dependences, 
they are thafe \vhich have been agitated and de- 
cided in parlialnent ÍÌnce I came into it. Which 
ot the innumerable regulations fince Inade had 
their origin or their inlprovenlcnt in the board of 
trade? Did any of the feveral Eafi India bills \vhich 
11ave been fucceffiveIy produced ÍÌnce 17 6 7, origi- 
nate therc? Did anyone dream of referring them, 
or any part of thenl thither? 'Vas any boòy fo 
ridiculous as even to think of it? If ever there was 
an occllìan on "Thich the board was fit to be con- 
fulted, it was with regard to the aéts that \\'ere 
preludes to the American \var, or attendant on its 
comrnenceillent: thofe acrs ,vere full of COlllmer- 
cial regulations, fuch as they \'Tere-the inter- 
courfe bill; the prohibitory bill; the fiíhery bilI. 
If the board \vas not concerned in fuch things, in 
v,,"hat particular \vas it thought fit that it íhould 
be concerned? In the courfe of all thefe bills 
through the houfe, I obferved the 111elllbers of that 
board to be remarkably cautious of intermeddling. 
They underllooù decorum better; they kno\v that 
Inatters of trade and plantations are no buÍÌnefs of 
theirs. 
There \verc 1\\"0 very rcccnt occafions, \,Thich, 
if 
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if the idea of any ufe for the board had not been 
extinguiíhed by prefcription, appeared loudly to 
call for their interference. 
'".\Then commiffioners were fent to pay his ma.. 
jefty's and our dutiful rcfpeéts to the congrefs of 
the United States, a part of their po\vers under 
the cOlnmiffion \vere, it feems, of a cOlnmercial 
nature. They \vere authorized in the 11100: ample 
and undefined Inanner, to fonn a commercial 
treaty with America on the fpot. Tþis \vas no 
trivial objeét. As the formation of fuch a treaty 
would neceírarily have been no lefs than the break. 
ing up of our whole comlnercial fyfiem, and the 
giving it an entire new form; one 'would imagine, 
that the hoard of trade \vould have fat day and 
night, to model propohtions, which, on our fide, 
nlight ferve as a bJ.fis to that treaty. No fuch thing. 
Their learned leifure was not in the leafi inter- 
rupted, though one of the melnbers of the board 
was a commiffioner, and might, in mere cOlnpli- 
n1ent to his office, have been fuppofed to make a 
fhe\v of deliberation on the fubjeét. But he kne\\
 
that his colleagues would have thought he laughed 
in their faces, had he attempted to bring any thing 
the moO: difiantly r
lating to COlnmerce or colonies 
before them. A noble perf on, engaged in the fame 
comn1iffion, and fcnt to learn his commercial ru- 
di1nents in Nc\v York, (then under thE opcration 
of an aét for the univerfal prohibition of trade) 
WJ$ 


, 
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,vas foon after put at the head of that board. 
This conteulpt frain the prefcn t miniH:ers of all 
the pretended funétions of that board, and their 
Inanncr of breathing into its very foul, of in- 
fpiring it v;ith its animating and prefiding prin- 
ciple, puts an end to all difpute concerning their 
opinion of the clay it \vas nlade of. But I will 
give thein heaped meafure. 
It 'was but the other day, that the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon carried up to the houfe of peers 
1\vo aéts, altering I think much for the better, 
but alterin
 in a great degree, our \vhole com- 
Inercial fyften1. Thofe aéts, I mean, for giving a 
free trade to Ireland in woollens and in all things 
eI[e, \vith independent nations, and giving them 
an equal trade to our own colonies. Hcre too the 
nove1ty of this great, but arduous and critical im- 
provclnent of fyftem, \vould make you conceive 
that the anxious folicítude of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, \\ToulJ ha\-e wholly de!lroyed the plan 
of fUlTIlTIer recreation of that board, by references 
to examine, cOlllpare, and digefi matters for par- 
liaiTIent- Y au \vould imagine, that Iriíh commif- 
fÌoners of cufioms and Engliíh cOlnmiffioners of 
cufioms, and conlmiffioners of excí[e, that mer- 
chants and Inanufacturcrs of every denon1Ïnation, 
had daily crowdcd their outer r001115. Nil horu1Jl. 
The p
rpetual virtufl adjournment, and the un- 
broken fitting vacation of tl
at .board, was no 
lTIOfC 
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1110re difiurbed by the lriíh than by the plantation 
commerce, or any other COlnmerce. The fame 
matter made a large part of the bufinefs which 
occupied the houfe for two feffions before; and as 
our minifters were not then mello,ved by the mild, 
emollient, and engaging blandifhments of our dear 
fifier, into all the tendernefs of unqualified fur- 
render, the bounds and limits of a refirained be- 
nefit naturally required much detailed manage- 
ment and pofitive regulation. But neither the 
qualified propofitions which were received, nor 
thofe other qualified propofitions 'which '''ere re- 
jeét:ed by minifters, ,\'ere the leaft concern of 
theirs, or ,vere they ever thought of in the bufi- 
nefs. 
It is therefore, Sir, on the opinion of parliament, 
on the opinion of the minifiers, and even on their 
own opinion of their inutility, that I íhall propofc 
to you to fllPprefs the board of trade and plantations; 
and to recolnmit all its bufincfs to the council from 
whence it 'was very improvidently taken; and 
\vhich bufinefs, (,vhatever it mibht be) was much 

etter done, and without any expence; and indeed 
where in effeét: it may all con1e at bfi. Ahnoft all 
that deferves the name of bufÌnefs there, is the re- 
fercnce of the plantation acrs, to the opinion of 
gentlelnen of thc Ia\v. But all this 111ay bc done, 
as the Iriíh bufincfs of the faine natur
 has ahvays 
been 
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been done, by the council, and with a reference to 
the attorney and folidtor general. 
There are fOlne regulations in the houfehold, rc- 
lati ve to the officers of the yeolnen of the guards, 
and the officers and band of gentlemen penfioners, 
which I !hall likewife fubmit to your confidera. 
tion, for the purpofe of regulating eftablinlment
.. 
,vhich at prefent are l11uch abufed. 
I have now finifhed all, that for the prefcnt I 
{hall trouble you \\
ith on the plan of reduflion. I 
mean next to propofe to you the plan of arrange- 
ment, by ,vhich I nlean to appropriate and fix thc 
civillifi money to its feveral fervices according to 
their nature; for I am thoroughly fenfible, that 
if a difcretion, wholly arbitrary, can be cxcrcifed 
over the civil lift revenue, although the mort cf. 
feaual methods may be taken to prevent the infe. 
riaur departments frain exceeding their bounds, 
the plan of reformation will fiill be left very iln. 
perf ea. It ".ill not, in ll1Y opinion, be fafe to 
permit an entirely arbitrary difcretion even in the 
firfi: lord of the treafury himfclf; it \\
ill not be 
fafe to leave with hin1 a pO\\Tr of diverting the 
publick Inoncy from its proper objeas, of paying 
it in an irregular courfe, or of inverting perhaps 
the order of tilne, diâ:'lted by the proportion of 
value, which ought to regubte his application of 
payment to fervice. 


lam 
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1 am fenfible too, that the very operation of a 
plan of æconorny \vhich tends to exonerate the 
civillifi of expenfive efiablilhinents, may in forne 
fort dcfeat the capital end \\'C have in yiew', the 
independence of parliament; and that in remov- 
ing the publick and ofienfible means of influence, 
\ve Inay increafe the fu
d of private corruption. 
I have thought of forne methods to prevent an 
abufc of furplus cafh under difcretionary applica- 
tion; I mean the heads of fecret fcrvice,Jpccial fer- 
vice, various payments, and the like; \vhich I hope, 
will anfwer, and which in due time I 1hal1 lay be- 
fore you. \Vhcre I ain unable to limit the quan- 
tity of the fUIns to be applied, by reafon of the 
uncertain quantity of the fervice, I endeavour to 
confine it to its line; to fecure an indefinite appli- 
cation to the definite fervÍce to \vhich it belongs; 
not to flop the progrefs of cxpence in its line, 
but to confine it to that line in which it profefTcs 
to move. 
But that part of my plan, Sir, upon \vhich I 
principally refi, that, on \vhich I rely for the pur. 
pofe of binding up, and fecuring the \vhole, is to 
cftabliíh 3. fixed and invariablc order in all its pay- 
ments, \vhich it fhall not bc permitted to the firfi 
lord of the treafury, upon any pretence wI: Ltfoever, 
to depart from. I therefore divide the civil li:fl 
pJ.yn1cnt into nine claffcs, putting each clafs fonvard 
according to the importance or juJice of the de- 
nund, and to the inability of the rerfans entitled 
to 
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to enforce their pretenfions; that is, to put thore 
fìrfi who have the moil efficient offices, or claim 
the jufieft debts; and, at the fame time, from the 
charaåer of that defcription of men, from the re... 
tirednefs, or the remotenefs of their fituation, or 
frolll their ,vant of \veight and power to enforce 
their pretenfions, or from their being entirely fub- 
jeå to the power of a minifier, \vithout any reci- 
procal power of aweing, ought to be the lllOft con- 
fidered, and are the moft likely to be negleå:ed; 
all thefe I place in the higheft claffes: I place in the 
lowefi thofe whofe funétions are of the leafi im- 
portance, but \vhofe perfons or rank are often of 
the greateft power and influence. 
In the firfi clafs I place the judges, as of the firfi: 
importance. It is the publick jufiice that holds 
the community together; the eafe, therefore, and 
independence of the judges, ought to fuperfede 
all bther confiderations, and they ought to be the 
very laft to feel the neceffities of the fiate, or to 
be obliged either to court or bully a minifier for 
their right: they ought to be as weak fllicitors on 
their O'lCJ/Z demands, as firenuous affertors of the 
rights and liberties of others. The judges are, or 
ought to be, of a referved and retired charaåer, and 
wholly unconneB:ed with the political ,,'orId. 
In the fecond clafs I place the foreign mininers. 
The judges are the links of our conneB:ions 'with 
one another; the foreign minifiers are the links 
of our conneåion \vith other nations. They are 
not 
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not upon the fpot to delnand payment, and are 
therefore the moil: likely to be, as in Faa they 
have fometimes been, entirely negleét:ed, to the 
great difgrace, and perhaps the great detriment of 
the nation. 
In the third c1afs, I would bring all the tradef- 
mcn who fuppIy the cro\\rn by contraét, or other- 
wife. 
In the fourth clafs, I place all the domeflick fer- 
vants of the king, and all perfons in efficient of. 
fices, \vhofe falaries do not exceed tv.ro hundred 
pounds a year. 
In the fifth, upon account of honour, which 
ought to give place to nothing but charity and rigid 
juil:ice, I would place the penfions and allo\vances 
of his majeà:y's royal family, comprehending of 
courfe the queen, together \vith the flated allo\v- 
ance of the priry purfe. 
In the fixth clafs, I place thofe efficient offices of 
duty, whofe falaries may exceed the fum of 1\vo 
hundred pounds a year. 
In the feventh c1afs, that miÃed mafs the whole 
penfion lift. 
In the eighth, the offices of honour about the 
king. 
In the ninth, and the laft of all, the L'llaries and 
pcnfions of the firfi lord of the treafury himfelf, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and the other 
commiffioners of the treafury. 
VOL. III. Z If 
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If by any poffible Jnifmanagclncnt of that part 
of the revenue which is left at difcretion, or by 
any other lHode of prodigality, calli fhould bt: de- 
ficient for the payment of the lowefi daffes, I pro- 
pofe, that the all10unt of thofe ftlbries \vhere the 
deficiency may happen to fall, fh.lll not be carried 

s debt to the account of the iuccecding year, but 
that it íhall be entirely lapfed, funk, :1nd loft; fo 
that goyernrncnt \viH be enabled to fiart in the 
race of every new yell', \\9bolly unloaded, frefh in 
,,-ind and in yigour. I-Iereafter, no ciyil lifi debt 
can ever C0111C upon the publick. And thofc \\.ho 
do not confider this as faving, brcauie it i
 not-a 
certain fum, do not ground thrir calculations of 
the futurc on their expericnce of the l)aH:. 
I kl1o\\" of no lTIode of prefervin ó the eHèaual 
exccution of any duty, but to ID1kc it the direét 
intercfi of the exccuti, e officcr that it {hall be 
faithfully pcrforrned. Afiiuning, then, that the 
prefent van allowance to the cÏ\'il lift is perfcctly 
adequate to all its purpof
s, if there fhould be J.ny 
failure, it 'muft be fl0111 the 111ifn1anagen1cnt or 
negleét of the firfi COl1Hl1iflìoner of the treafury; 
1ìnce, upon the prüpofcd plan, there C:lIl be no ex- 
pence of any confequence, which he is 110t hilnfelf 
previoully to authorize and finally to control. It is 
therefore jufi, as 'wen as po
itick, that the lof
 
fhould attach upon the delinqaency. 
If the failure from the delinquency íhould be 
very 
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very confiderable, it \vill fall on the cIafs direéHy 
above the firfi lord of the treafury, as well as upoq 
himfelf and his board. It will fall, as it ought to 
fall, upon offices of no primary importance in the 
fiate; but then it \vill fall upon perfons, whom it 
\viII be a matter of no flight inlportance for ami... 
niller to provoke-it will fall upon perfons of the 
firft rank and confequence in the kingdom; upon 
thofe who are neareft to the king, and frequently 
have a more interiour credit with him than the 
minifter hirnfe1f. It will fall upon mafiers of the 
horfe, upon lord chamberlains, upon lord llewards, 
upon grooms of the ftole, and lords of the bed- 
chamber. The houfehold troops form an army, 
who will be ready to mutiny for want of pay, and 
\vhofe Inutiny will be really dreadful to a com- 
mander in chief. A rebellion of the thirteen lords 
of the bedchamber \vould be far more terrible to 
a miniftcr, and would probably affeét his power 
more to the quick, than a rcvolt of thirteen colo- 
nies. What an uproar fuch an event would create 
at court! What petitions and committees, and a.f1òâapo 
lions, would it not produce! Blefs me! what a 
clattering of white flicks and yello\v fticks \vould 
be about his head-\vhat a ftorm of gold keys 
would fly about the ears of the. minifier-\vhat a 
íhower of Georges, and Thiftles, and medals, and 
tollars of S. S. would aífail hÍ1n at his firfi entrance 
into the antichambcr, after an infolvcnt Chrifimas 
Z 2 quarter. 
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quarter. A tUlTIUlt 'which could not be appeafed 
by a11 the harmony of the new year's ode. Rebel- 
lion it is certain there \vould be; and rebellion 
may not now indeed be fo critical an event to 
thofe \vho engage in it, fince its price is fo cor- 
realy afcertained at ju!l a t houfand pound. 
Sir, this claßìng, in n1yopinion, is a ferious and 
folid fecurity for the pcrfof1nance of a minifier's 
duty. Lord Coke L1YS, that the fiaff ,vas put into 
the treafurer's hand to enable hinl to fupport him- 
fdf whcn there \\'as no ITIOncy in the exchequer, 
and to beat away Î1nportunate folicitors. The 
luethod, \vhich I propofe, \\7ould hindcr hill1 
from the neceflìty of iuch a broken fiaif to lean 
on, or fuch a miferable "'capon for repulfing the 
dClnand
 of worthlcf
 fuitor5ì, who, the noble lord 
in the bluc ribbon kno\,'s, "Till bear Inany hard 
blows on the head, and Inany other indignities, 
before they are driven fro 111 the treafury. In 
this plan, he is furniíhed \\'ith an anf\ver to all 
their importunity; an anfwer far lllore conc1ufìve, 
than if he had knocked thein do\\'n with his fiaff- 
" Sir, (or Iny Lord), you are c
lling for IllY o\vn 
" falary-Sir, you arc calling for the appointments 
" of my colleagues who fit about me in office- 
" Sir, you are going to excite a mutiny at court 
" againfi: Inc-you are going to efirange his Ina- 
" jelly's confidence frOlll mc, through the cham. 
" berlain, or the maner of the horfe, or the groon! 

, of the fiole." 
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As things no\v ftand, every man, in proportion 
to his confequence at court, tcnds to add to the 
expence of the civillifi, by all manner of jobs, if 
not for himfelf, yet for his dependents. When 
the ne\v plan is efiablifhed, thofe \vho are no\v 
fuitors for jobs, \viII become the moil ilrcnuous 
oppofers of them. They 'will have a common 
interefi \vith the minifier in publick reconomy. 
Every clafs, as it fiands low, will become fecurity 
for the payment of the preceding cIafs; and thus 
the perfons whofe infignificant fervices defraud 
thofe that are ufeful, \vould then become interefied 
in their payn1ent. Then the po"rerful, infiead of 
opprcffing would be ohliged to fupport the \veak; 
and idlcnefs would beCOlne concerned in the re- 
ward of indufi:ry The ,vhole fabrick 0 the civil 
reconomy \vould become compaét and conneéted 
in all its parts; it \vould be formed into a well- 
organized body, \\There every membcr contri. 
butes to the fupport of the whole; and ","hcre 
even the bzy H:omJch fecures thc vigour of the 
,l<1ive ann. 
This plan, I really flatter InyfcIf, is laid, not in 
oflìcial fOflna1Ïty, nor in airy fpeculation, but in 
real life, and in hUlnan nature, in what "comes 
" home (as Bacon fàys) to the bufincfs and bofoms 
" of men." You have now, Sir, before you, the 
"Thole of my fcheme, as far as I havc digefied it 
into a f()rm, that might be in any refpecr worthy 
Z 3 of 
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of your confideration.-I intend to lay it before 
you in five bills.'" The plan confifts, indeed, of 
Inany parts, but they fiand upon a few plain prin- 
ciples. It is a plan which takes nothing from the 
civillifi without difcharging it of a burthen equal 
to the fum carried to the publick fervice. It 
\veakens no one funétion neceífary to government; 
but on the contrary, by appropriating fupply to 
fervice, it gives it greater vigour. It provides 
the means of order and forefight to a minifier of 
finance, which may always keep all tbe objeéts of 
bis office, and their fiate, condition, and relations, 
difiinaly before him. It brings forward accounts 
\vithout hurrying and difire1Iìng the accountants; 
\vhilft it providcs for publick convenience, it re- 
gards private rights. It extinguiíhes fecrct cor- 
ruption ahnofi to the poffibilily of its exifience. 
It deftroys direét: and \"ifible influence equal to the 
offices of at leaft fifty members of parliament. 
Laftly, it prevents the provi1ìon for his majefiy's 
children, fronl being diverted to the political pur- 
pofes of his l11inifier. 
Thefe are the points, on which I rely for the 
merit of the plan: I pu rfue reconomy in a fecon- 
dary view, and only as it is conneéted with thefe 
gre
t objeéts. I am perfuaded, that even for 
jupply this fchel11e will be far from unfruitful, if 
it be executed to the extent I propofe it. I think 
· Titles of the bills read. 


it 
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it will giyc to the publick, at its periods, two or 
three hundred thouí:înd pounds a year; if not, it 
"vill give theIll a fyficln of reconomy, which is it- 
fdf a great revenue. It gives llle no little pride 
und fatisfac::1ion, to find that the principles of Iny 
proceedings are, in lllany refpeéts, the very fame 
,vith thofe which are no\V purfued in the plans of 
the French n1Ïnifter of finance. I am fure, that I 
lay before you a íèheme cary and praB:icable in all 
its parts. I know it is C0111010n at once to appbud 
and to rejeEt all attempts of this nature. I kno\v 
it is COlnmon for men to fay, that fuch and fuch 
things are perfeélly right-very defirablc; but 
that, unfortunately, they are not praEticable. Oh! 
no, Sir, no. Thofc things 'which are not praai- 
cable, are not deíìrablc. 'I'here is nothing in the 
world really beneficial, that does not lie \vithin the 
re:lch of an informed underfi:lnding, and a well- 
direét:cd purfuit. Tllcre is nothing that God has 
judged good for us, that he has not given us the 
Ineans to acco111p1iíh, both in the natural and the 
1tlOr
11 world. If 'we cry, like chilLlrcn far the 
n100n, like children we 111Ufi: cry 011. 
'Ve Inuit follo\v the n:lturc of our aff.tirs, and 
cOl!fonn ourfelves to our fituJ.t1on. If ,ve do, our 
tJbjcL1s ar
 pbin and cOlnp.lfiàblc. \Vhy fhould 
''Ie rcfolye to do nothing, bccaufe what I propofe 
to you nlay not be the exaå demand of the peti- 
tion; when \ve arc far from refolved to comply 
Z 4 even 
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even 'with \vhat evidently is fo? Does this fort of 
chicanery becollle us? The people are the mafiers. 
They have only to exprefs their \vants at large and 
in grofs. \Ve are the expert artifts; \ve are the 
!kilful workmen, to fhape their defires into per. 
fea form, and to fit the utenfil to the ufe. They 
are the fufferers, they tell the fymptoms of the 
complaint; but v,7e kr.o\v tl:e exaB: feat of the dif- 
eafe, and ho"" to apf ly lhe rCllledy according to 
the rules of art. IIo\v !hocking 'would it be to 
ice us p
rvert our !kill, into a finifier and fervile 
dexterity, for the purpofe of evading our duty, 
and defrauding our empl
yers, who are our natu- 
rallords, of the objeét of their jufi expeaations. 
I think the whole not only praaicable, but prac- 
ticablc in a very {hort time. If \ve are in earnefi 
about it, and if we exert th.lt induftry, and thofe 
talents in forwarding the \vork, which I aln afraid 
may be exerted in impeding it-I engage, that 
the whole may be put in complete execution within 
a year. For my 0\\711 part, I have very little to re- 
commend ll1e for this or for any taík., but a kind 
of earnefi and anxious perfeverance of mind, 
which, with all its good and all its evil effeas, is 
moulded into IllY confiitution. I faithfully en- 
gage to the houfe, if they choofe to appoint me 
to any part in the cxecution of this work, which 
(when they havc nlade it theirs by the illlprove. 
ments of their \vifdoln, \vill be \\rorthy of the able 
affifian ce 
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affifiance they n1ay give me) that by night and by 
day, in town, or in country, at the deik, or in 
the foreft, I ,vill, \dthout regard to convenience, 
eafe, or pleafure, devote myfelf to their fervice, 
not expecring or admitting any re\vard whatfo- 
ever. I o\ve to this country my labour, ,vhich is 
my all; and I owe to it ten times more induftry, 
if ten times more I could exert. After all I {hall 
be an unprofitable fervant. 
At the fame time, if I am able, and if I íhall 
be permitted, I \villiend an humble helping hand 
to any other good ,york \vhich is going on. I have 
not, Sir, the frantick prefumption to fuppofe, that 
this plan contains in it the whole of ,vhat the pub- 
lick has a right to expcét, in the great ,york of 
reformation they call for. Indeed it falls infi- 
nitely fhort of it. It falls {hort, even of my own 
ideas. I have forne thoughts not yet fully ripened, 
relative to a reform in the cuftoms and excife, as 
well as in forne other branches of financial admi- 
nifiration. There are other things too, \\Thich 
form ellèntial parts in a great plan for the purpofe 
of rcftoring the independence of parlialTICnt. The 
contracrors bill of laft year it is fit to revive; and 
I rejoice that it is in better hands than mine. The 
bin for fufpending the votes of cufiomhoufe of- 
ficers, brought into parliament feveral years ago, 
by one of our \\Torthiei1: and vllifci1: members, >I(:: 
· \V. Dowderwe'l, E....q. chancellor of the exc11!quer, 1765. 
( would 
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(would to God we could along with the plan re.. 
vive the perfon "rho defigned it.) But a man of 
very real integrity, honour, and ability will be 
found to take his place, and to carry his idea into 
full execution. You all fee how neceffary it is to 
review our military expenees for fome years pafi, 
and, if poffible, to bind up and clofe that bleeding 
artery of profufion: but that bufinefs alfo, I have 
reafon to hope, will be undertaken by abilities that 
are fully adequate to it. Something mufi be de- 
vifcd (if pofiible) to check the ruinous expence of 
cleétions. 
Sir, all or moft of thefe things mufl: be done. 
Everyone mufi take his part. 
If \ve fuould be able by dexterity or po,,'er, or 
intrigue, to difappoint the expeétations of our 
confiituents, what "rill it avail us ? We {hall never 
be firong or artful enough to parry, or to put by 
the irrefifiible demands of our fituation. That 
fituation calls upon us, and upon our confiituents 
too, with a voice v.-hich will be heard. I am fure 
no man is more zealoufiy attached than I am to 
the privileges of this houfe, particularly in regard 
to the exclufIve management of money. The 
lords have no right to the difpofition, in any 
[en fe, of the pub1ick purfe; but they have gone 
further in *' fdf.denial than our utlnoft jealoufy 
could have required. A po\ver of cxan1ining ac- 
... Rejcéhon oflord "he1bcrne's motion in the houCe oflords. 
counts, 
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counts, to cenfure, correa, and punifh, we never, 
that I kno\v of, have thought of denying to the 
houfe of lords. It is fomething more than a cen- 
tury fince we voted that body ufelefs; they have 
no\v voted themfelves fo. The \vhole hope of re- 
formation is at length cafi: upon us; and let us not 
deceive the nation, ,vhich does us the honour to 
hope every thing from our virtue. If all the na- 
tion J.re not equally forward to prefs this duty 
upon us, yet be aífured, that they will equally ex- 
pea we fllould perform it. The refpeaful [lience 
of thofe who wait upon your pleafure, ought to 
be as powerful with you, as the call of thofe who 
require your fervice as their right. Some, with- 
out doors, affecr to feel hurt for your dignity, be- 
caufe they fuppofe that l11enaces are held out to 
you. Jufiify their good opinion, by {hewing that 
no menaces are neceífary to fiimulate you to your 
duty.-But, Sir, \\Thilfi: ,ve may fympathife \vith 
them, in one point, 'who fympathife with us in 
another, we ought to attend no Iefs to thofc who 
approach us like nlcn, and 'who, in the guife of 
petitioners, fpeak to us in the tone of a concealed 
J.uthority. It is not \viCe to force them to fpeak 
out Inore phinly, what they plainly mean.-But 
the petitioners J.re violent. Be it fOe Tllofe \vho 
are leafi: anxious about your conduå:, are not 
thofe that love you mofi:. IVloderatc affeå:ion, 
ítnd fatiated enjoyment, are cold and refpeå:ful; 
but 
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but an ardent arjd injured paffion is tempered up 
,vith wrath, and grief, and {harne, and confcious 
worth, and the maddening fenfe of violated right. 
A jealous love lights his torch from the firebrands 
of the furies.-They ,vho call upon you to belong 
wholly to the people, are thofe who willi you to 
return to your proper home; to the fphere of your 
duty, to the poft of your honour, to the manfion- 
houfe of all genuine, ferene, and folid fati
faéHon. 
\Ve have furnifhed to the people of England (in- 
deed we have) fame real caufe of jealoufy. Let 
us leave that fort of company ,vhich, if it does not 
deftroy our innocence, pollutes our honour: let 
us free ourfelves at once from every thing that 
can increafe their fufpicions, and inflame their juft 
refentment: let us caft a,,-ay from us, \vith a gene- 
rous fcorn, all the love-tokens and fymbols that 
we have been vain and light enough to accept;- 
all the bracelets, and fnufl:boxes, and miniature 
pic1ures, and hair devices, and all the other adul- 
terous trinkets that are the pledges of our aliena- 
tion, and the 1110nUlnents of our flume. Let us 
return to our legitin1ate home, and all jars and all 
quarrels will be loft in elnbraces. Let the COln- 
Inons in parli
ment afTemblcd, be one and the 
fanle thing \\-ith the commons at large. The dif- 
tincrions tInt are l1lade to feplrate us, are unnatu- 
ral and wicked contrivances. Let us identify, let 
us incorporate ourfelv,"s \vith the people. Let us 
cut 
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cut all the cables and fnap the chains which tie us 
to an unfaithful {hore, and enter the friendly har- 
bour, that {hoots far out into the main' its lnoles 
and jettees to receive us.-" \Var \\rith the ,,'orId, 
" and peace \vith our confiituents." Be this our 
motto, and our principle. Then indeed, \ve {hall 
be truly great. Refpcéting ourfelves \ve fllall be 
refpeéted by the \vorld. At prefent all is troubled 
and cloudy, and dii1:raéted, and full of anger and 
turbulence, both abroad and at home; but the air 
may be cleared by this florm, and light and ferti- 
lity may follo\v it. Let us give a faithful pledge 
to the people that \\'e honour, inde
d, the crown; 
but that we belong to them; that we are their auxi- 
liaries, and not their tafk-mafiers; the fellow- 
labourers in the Lime vineyard, not lording over 
their rights, but helpers of their joy: that to tax 
them is a grievance to ourfelves, but to cut off 
from our enjoyments to fOf\vard theirs, is the 
highefi gratification \ve are capable of receiving. 
I feel with comfort, that we are all \varmed with 
thefe fentiments, and while we are thus \vann, I 
\villi \ve may go direéHy and \vith a cheerful heart 
to this falutary work. 
Sir, I lnove for leave to bring in a bill, "For 
" the better regulation of his majci1:y's civil 
" efiablifhments, and of cert3.in publick of- 
" fices; for the lirnitation of pcn1Ìons, and the 
" fuppreffion of fundry ufe1e1s, c}..penfive, and 
" inconvenient 
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" inconvenient places; and for applying the 
" l110nies faved thereby to the publick fer- 
" vice * ." 


Lord North fiated, that there \vas a difference 
bet\veen this bill for regulating the efiablifuments, 
and fon1e of the others, as they affeéì:ed the ancient 
patrimony of the cro"rn; and therefore \viíhed 
them to be pofiponed, till the king's confent could 
be obtained. This dii1:iné1ion \vas firongly con- 
troverted; but \vhen it was infified on as a point 
of decorum only, it \vas agreed to pofipone them to 
:tnother day. Accordingly, on the l\10nday fol. 
lowing, viz. February 14, leave 'was given, on the 
Inotion of Mr. Burke, \vithout oppofition, to 
bring in 
lÍt, " A bill for the fale of the foreft and other 
'" cro"'n lands, rents, and hereditaments, "rith cer- 

, tain exceptions; and for applying the produce 
., thereof to the publick ftrvice; and for fecuring, at: 

, certaining, and fatisfying, tenant-rights, and com- 
A:, mon and other rights." 
2-d, " A bill for the more perfeéUy uniting to 
'" the crown the principality of Wales, and the 
"" county palatine of Chefier, and for the more 
" commodious adminiftration of juUice \vithin the 
'" fame; as alfo for abolHhing certain offices no,v 
" appertaining thereto; for quieting dormant claims, 
." aJcertaining and fecuring tenant-rights; and for the 
· The motion was feconded by 1YIr. Fox. 


" flle 
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" fale of all the forefi. lands, and other lands, tene- 
" ments, and hereditaments, he1d by his majeUy 
" in right of the faid principality, or county pala- 
" tine of Chefier, and for applying the produce there- 
" oj to the publick fervice." 
3d, " A bill for uniting to the crown the duchy 
., and county palatine of Lancafier; for the fup- 
" preffion of unneceffary offices now belonging 
" thereto; for the afcertai1l71lent and fecurity of te- 
" nant and other rights; and for the fale of all rents, 
" lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and to- 
" refis, within the faid duchy and county pala. 
" tine, or either of them; and for applying the pro. 
" duce thereof to the publick fervice/'
 -And it wa
' 
ordcred tbat Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Lord John Ca- 
vendiíh, Sir George Savile, Colonel Barrè, Mr. 
TI:.omas To\vnfhend, Mr. Byng, Mr. Dunning, Sir 
Jofeph Mawbey, Mr. Recorder of London, Sir 
Robert Clayton, Mr. Frederick Montagu, the Earl 
of Upper Offory, Sir William Guife, and Mr. Gil- 
bert, do prepare and bring in the fame. 
At the fame time, Mr. Burke moved for leave 
to bring in-4th, " A bin for uniting the duchy 
" of Corn wall to the crown; for the fu ppreffion 
" of cert:1Ïn unneceifary offices now belonging 
" thereto; for the afcertainment and fecurity if te- 
" nant and other rights; and for the fale of certain 
" rents, lands, and tenements, ,vithin or belonging 
" to 
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" to the faid duchy; and for applying the produce 
" thereof to the publick fir-vice." 
But fome objecrions being made by the furveyor 
general of the duchy concerning the fights of the 
prince of 'Vales, now in his 11linority, and Lord 
North remaining perfecrly filent, l'dr. Burke, at 
length, though he firongly contended againfi: the 
principle of the objecrion, confentcd to withdra\v 
this lafi Illotion for the prefent, to be renewed upon 
an early occafion. 


MR. 
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MR. MAYOR, AND GENTLEMEN, 


I Al\rI extremely pleafed at the appearance of this 
large and rcfpecrable meeting. The fieps Ilnay 
be obliged to take \vill want the fanétion of a COil- 
fiderable authority; and in explainin
 any thing 
,vhich may appear doubtful in my publick condua, 
I muft naturally defire a very full audience. 
I have been back\\lrd to begin my canvafs.- 
The diífolution of the parlialnent was uncertain; 
and it did not become me, by an unfeafonable iln- 
portunity, to appear diffident of the faa of my fix 
years endeavours to pleafe you. I had fervcd the 
city of Brinol honourably; and the city of Brií1:ol 
bad no reafon to think, that the lneans of honour- 

ble fervice to the publick, \\rcre become indiffc. 
rent to me. 
I found on my arrival here, that thrce gentle. 
men had been iong in eager purfuit of an objeél 
,,'hich but two of us can obtain. I found, that 
they had all met with encouragclnent. A contefied 
cledion in fuch a city as this, is no light thing. I 
paufed on the brink of the precipice. Thefe three 
gentlemen, by various merits, and on vayious titles, 
A a 2 I 1ll]!1
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I made no doubt \vere \vorthy of your favour. I 
fhall never attempt to raife myfelf by depreciating 
the Inerits of IllY cOlllpetitors. In the complexity 
and confufion of thefe crofs purfuits, I wiíhed to 
take the authentick publick fenfe of my friends 
upon a bufinefs of fo much delicacy. I \viíhed to 
take your opinion along with me; that if I fhould 
give u
) the conteft at the very beginning, my fur- 
render of 111Y poll may not feem the effca of in- 
confiancy, or timidity, or anger, or difgufi, or in. 
dolence, or any other teillper unbecoming a man 
\vho has eng.lg
:,<l in the publick fervice. If, on 
the contrary, I 1hould undertake the eleétion, and 
fail of fuccefs, I \"as fun as 
nxious, that it 1hould 
be manifdl to the whole world, that the peace of 
the city had not been brokcn by lIlY ra{hnefs, pre- 
fumption, or fond conccit of l11Y öwn 111crit. 
I 
lln not come, by a faHè and coullterfeit fhc\v 
of d
fcrcnce to your judg111cnt, to fcduce it in lIlY 
favour. I alk it feriDully and unaflècredly. If 
you willi that I {hould retirc, I {hall not confider 
that advice as a ccnfure upon my conciua, or an 
alteration in your fcntirnents; but as a rational 
fubmiffion to the circumfianccs of aff.lirs. If, on 
the coì1trary, you fhould think it proper for l11C 
to proceed on my canvafs, if you \viH riík the 
trouble on your part, I "vill rilk it on Inine. l\Iy 
pretenfions are fuch as you cannot be afhanled of, 
'whether till y fuccccd or fail. 


If 
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If you call upon me, I fhall folicit the favour of 
the city upon manly ground. I come before you 
\vith the plain confidence of an honefi fervant in 
the equity of a candid and difcerning mafier. I 
come to claim your approbation, not to amufe you 
'with vain apologies, or with profeffions fiill more 
vain and fenfelefs. I have lived too long to be 
ferved by apologies, or to fiand in need of them. 
The part I have aéted has been in open day; and 
to hold out to a condua, which fiands in that 
dear and fieady light for all its good and all its 
evil, to hold out to that conduB: the paltry vi.'Ínk- 
ing tapers of excufes and promifes-I never will 
do it.-They may obfcure it 'with their fmake; 
but they ncver can illumine fUllfhine by fuch a 
flame as theirs. . 
I am fenfible that no endeavours have been left 
untried to injure me in your opinion. Bllt the 
ufe of charaéter is to be a IhielJ againfi: CalUll1ny. 
I could ,vifh, undoubtedly (if idle willies were not 
the moR idle of all things) to Inake every part of 
Iny cOÐduå agreeable to everyone of nlY confii- 
tuents. But in fo great a city, and fo greatly di- 
vided as this, it is \veak to expea it. 
In fuch a difcordancy of fentiments, it is bettcr 
to look to the nature of thincrs than to the hu- 
o 
mours of Incn. The very attclnpt towards plcaf- 
ing every body, difcovers a temp
r ahvays Balliy, 
:1nd often falfe :md infincerc. Therefore, as I have 
A a 3 proceeded 
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procecdcd firait on\vard in my conduél:, fo I ,,,ill 
proceed in my account of thofe parts of it \vhich 
have bcen nlofi excepted to. But I muft firfi: beg 
leave jufi to hint to you, that we may fuffer very 
grc:tt detriment by being open to every talker. It 
is not to be imagined, ho\v llluch of fervice is loft 
from fpirits full of aétivity, and full of energy, 
who are p.reffing, \vho are rufhing fonvard, to 
gre:lt and capital objeéts, \vhen you oblige them to 
be continually looking back. \Vhilft they are dc- 
fending one fervice, they d
fraud you of an hun- 
dred. Applaud us \vhen \ve run; confole us when 
\\re fall; chcer us \vhen ,ve recover; but let us pafs 
on-for God's fake, let us pafs on. 
Do you think, gentle111Cn, that every publick 
aét in the fix years fince I ftood in this place be- 
fore you-that all the arduous things which have 
been done in this eventful period, \vhich has 
crowded into a few years fpace the revolutions of 
an age, can be opcned to you on their fair grounds 
in half an hour's converfation? 
But it is no reafon, bcc:lufc there is a bad mode 
of inquiry, that there fhould be no exa111ination 
at all. l\Iofi certainly it is our duty to examine; 
it is our interefi too.-But it mufi be \vith difcre- 
tion; vJÎth an attention to all the circumfi'lnces, 
and to all the Inotives ; like f,?und judges, and not 
like cavilling pettyfoggers and quibbling pleaders, 
prying into flJ.\\Ys aud hunting for exceptions.- 
Look, 
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Look, gentlemen, to the whole tenour of your mem- 
ber's conduét. Try whether his ambition or his 
avarice have jufiled him out of the firait line of 
duty; or whether that grand foe of the offices of 
aétive life, that mafter-vice in men of bufinefs, a 
degenerate and inglorious floth, has made him flag 
and languiíh in his courfe? This is the objeét of 
our inquiry. If our member's conduét can bear 
this touch, Inark it for fierling. lIe may have 
fallen into errours; he mufi have faults; but our 
errour is greater, and our fault is radically ruinous 
to ourfelves, if we do not bear, if \ve do not even 
applaud, the 'whole compound and mixed maf.s of 
fuch a charaéter. Not to acr thus is folly; I had 
"almoll faid it is impiety. He cenfures God, who 
quarrels with the imperfeéHons of man. 
Gentlemen, we Inuft not be peevifh with thofe 
who ferve the people. For none \vill fcrve us 
\vhilll there is a court to ferve, but thofe \vho are 
of a nice and jealous honour. They who think 
every thing, in comparifon of that honour, to be 
dull and allies, will not bear to have it foiled and 
impaired by thofe, for whore í:1kc they make a 
thoufand facrifices to prefcrve it ilTIlTIaculJ.te a(1d 
whole. \Ve {lull either drive fueh m
n from the 
publick fiage, or wc {llall fend theln to the court 
for proteétion : \vhere, if they nlufi facrifice their 
reputation, they will at leaft fecurc their intcrcfi. 
Depend upon it, that the lovers of frc
dom \vill 
A a 4 be 
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be free. None ,viII violate their confcience to plcafe 
us, in order aftenvards to difcharge that confci- 
ence, \vhich they have violated, by doing us faith- 
ful and affeB:ionate fervice. If ,ve degrade and 
deprave their Ininds by fervility, it ,viII bc abfurd 
to expeB:, that they "vho are creeping and abjeét 
to\vards us, \vill evcr be bold and incorruptible 
aflèrtors of our freedom, againfi the In oft feduc- 
ing and the mort fonllidable of all powers. No! 
human nature is not fo fonlled; nor {hall ""e im- 
prove the faculties or better the Inorals of publick 
men, by our poffefiion of the moR infallible rc- 
ceipt in the \,'odd for making cheats and hypo- 
crites. 
. Let Inc fay \vith plainnefs, 1 ,,,ho a111 no longer 
in a publick charaétcr, that if by a fair, by an in- 
dulgent, by a gentle111anly behaviour to our repre- 
fentativcs, ,ve do not give confidence to their 
minds, and a liberal fcope to their underfiandings; 
if \ve do not pennit our me111bcrs to 
ét upon a 
very enlarged vie\," of things; ,\"e 1hall at length 
infallibly degrade our national rcprctèntation into 
a confufcd and fcuffiing bufile of local agency. 
\Vhen the popuiar m
mber is llJ.rro\\"ed in his 
ideas, and rçndcred timid in hi;) procecding'), the 
fervice of the crown 'will be the fole nurtery of 
itcttcÍ1uen. Arnong the frolicks of the court, it Inay 
at length take that of attending to its bu1Ìnefs. 
Then the monopo!y of mental po\\'cr 'win be added 
to 
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to the power of all other kinds it poITeffes. On 
the fide of the people there will be nothing but im- 
potence: for ignorance is impotence; narrownef3 
of mind is impotence; timidity is itfelf inlpotence, 
and Inakes all other qualities that go along ,vith 
it, ilnpotent and ufelefs. 
At pre1ènt it is the 
Ian of the court to Inakc 
its fervants infignificant. If the people fhould faU 
into the fame humour, and fhould choofc their 
fcrvants on the Llme principles of mere obfequi- 
oufnefs, and flexibility, and total vacancy or indif... 
ference of opinion in all publick 111atters, then no 
part of the flate ,viII be found; and it \,yill be ill 
vain to think of faving it. 
I thought it very expedient at this tillle to give 
you this candid counfd; and with this counfd I 
\\'ould willingly clofe, if thc nlatters ,vhich at ,-a- 
rious t
lnes have been ?bjcéted to me in this ciry 
concerncd only Inyfelf, and nlY o\vn eleéìion. 
Thefe charg
s, I think, are four in number ;-lny 
n
glec1 of a due attention to lny confiituents, the 
110t pLlying more frequcnt vifits here ;-nlY COll- 
dua on the afIlÏrs of the firft Iriíh trade ads;- 
my opinion and mode of procecJing on lord Beau- 
champ's debtors bills ;-Llnd lny votes on the late 
afI\irs of the Ronl
n Catholick":l. All of thefe (ex- 
cept pcrlups the firfi) relate to rnattcrs of very (on- 
fiderablc publick concern.; and it is not left you 
fhould cenfure me improperly, but left you {hould 
fonn 
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form improper opinions on matters of fome mo- 
ment to you, that I trouble you at aU upon the 
fubjea. My condua is of fmall importance. 
"\Vith regard to the firfi charge, my fricnds have 
fpoken to Ine of it in the Uyle of amicable expof- 
tulation ; not fo much blaming the thing, as la- 
menting the effeas.-Others, lefs partial to me, 
were lefs kind in affigning the motivcs. I admit, 
there is a decorum and propriety in a member of 
parliament's paying a refpeaful court to his cou- 
fiituents. If I were confcious to myfelf that plea- 
fure or diffipation, or low un\vorthy occupations, 
had detained me from perfonal attendance on you, 
I would readily admit my fault, and quietly fub- 
mit to the penalty. But, gentlemen, I live at an 
, 
bundred miles difiance from Brifiol; and at the 
end of a feffion I come to my o\vn houfe, fatigued 
in body and in mind, to a little repofe, and to a 
ycry little attention to my family and my private 
concerns. A vifit to Brifiol is ahvays a fort of 
canvafs ; elfe it \viIl do more harm than good. To 
pafs from the toils of a feffion to the toib of a can- 
vafg, is the furthefi: thing in the \\TorId from re- 
pofe. I could hardly ferve you as I bave done, and 
court you too. l\'Iofi of you have heard, that I 
do not very remarkably fpare myfelf in publick bu- 
finefs; and in the private bufinefs of my confii- 
tucnts I have done very near as much as thofe who 
Iuyc nothing elfe to do. Nly can\".lfs of you ,vas 
not 
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not on the change, nor in the county n1eetings, 
por in the clubs of this city: It was in the houfe 
of commons; it \vas at the cufiom-houfe; it \vas 
at the council; it was at the treafury; it \vas at the 
admiralty. I canvafied you through your affairs, 
and not your perfons. I ",.as not only your repre- 
fentative as a body; I was the agent, thc folicitor 
of individuals; I ran about \vherever your affairs 
could call me; and in aB:ing for you I often ap- 
pcared rather as a {hip-broker, than as a mcmber 
of parliament. There ,vas nothing too laborious, 
or too lo\v for me to undcrtake. The meanncfs 
of the bufinefs was raifed by thc dignity of the ob- 
jeB:. If fome ldfcr mattcrs have flipped througb 
my fingers, it was becaufe I filled lny hands too 
full; and in my eagernefs to ferve you, took in 
n10re than any hands could grafp. Several gentle- 
men fiand round n1e who are my willing wit- 
ndfcs; and there are others w 110, if they "'ere 
here, \\Tould be fiill better; becaufe they \\'ould be 
unwilling \vitne{fes to the fame truth. It \vas in 
thc lniddle of a fummer refidence in London, and 
in thc middle of a negotiation at the admiralty for 
your trade, that I was called to Brifiol; and this 
latc vifit, at this latc day, has becn poffibly in pre- 
judice to your affairs. 
Since I havc touchcd upon thi!5 matter, lct mc 
[lY, gentlemcn, that if I had a difpofition, or a right 
to c01l1plain, I havc füine caufe of cOlnplaint on 
my 
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my fide. With a petition of this city in my hand, 
pafTed through the corporation \vithout a diífent- 
ing voice, a petition in unifon \vith almofi the 
whole voice of the kingdom, (with ,,-hofe formal 
thanks I was covered over) \vhile I laboured on no 
lcf
 than five bills for a publick refonn, and fought 
againfi the oppofition of great abilities, and of the 
greatefi po\ver, every claufe, and every word of · 
the largefi of thofe bills, almofi to the very Iaft 
day of a very long feffion; all this tÏ1ne a canvafs 
in Brifiol \\yas as calmly carried on as if I \vcre 
dead. I \vas confidcred as a Inan \vholly out of 
the quefiion. Whilfi I watched, and fafied, and 
fweated in the houfe of comlnons-by the Inofi 
cafy and ordinary arts of eleéì:ion, by dinners and 
vifits, by " Ho\v do you do's," and" My \vorthy 
" friends," I was to be quietly n10ved out of my 
feat-and promifes \vcre made, and engagements 
entered into, without any exception or referve, as 
if my laborious zeal in my duty had been a re- 
gular abdication of my trufi. 
To open my \vhole heart to you on this fubjea, 
I do confefs, ho\vever, that there \vere other times 
befides the t\vo years in which I did vi fit you, 
,vhen'l \vas not wholly without leifure for repeat- 
ing that mark of my refpeB:. But I could not 
bring Iny Inind to fee you. You remember, that 
in the beginning of this American \val' (that æra 
of calamity, difgracc and downf
111, an æra which 
no 
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no feeling mind \vill ever mention without a tear 
for England) you \vere greatly dividcd; and a very 
firong body, if not the firongeft, oppofed itfeIf to 
the madncfs \vhich every art and every po\ver 
\vere employed to render popular, in order that 
the crrours of the rulers might be loft in the ge- 
neral blindncfs of the nation. This oppofition 
continued until after our great, but mofi unfortu- 
nate viaory at Long Hland. Thcn all the mounds 
and banks of our confiancy wcre borne dO\\Tn at 
once; and the phrenfy of the Amcrican ,var broke 
in upon us like a deluge. This vié1:ory, which 
fecnlcd to put an imnlediate end to all difficulties, 
pcrfeaed us in that fpirit of domination, ,vhich 
our unparalle1ed profperity had but too long nur- 
tured. vV' e had been fo very powerful, and fo 
vcry profperous, that even the humblefi of us \vere 
degraded into the vices and follies of kings. 'Ve 
loft all meafure bet\veen means and ends; and our 
headlong defires became our politicks and our 
morals. All men who wifhed for peace, or rc- 
tained any fentiments of nloderation, \vere over- 
bornc or filcnced; and this city was led by every 
artifice (and probably \vith the more manap;elnent, 
becaufe I \vas one of your members) to diH:inguiíh 
itfeIf 
y its zeal for that fatal caufe. In this temper 
of yours and of nlY mind, I {hould ha,Te fooner 
fled to the extreulities of the earth, than have 
{hcwn myfclf here. I, \vIto f.l\V in cvery Anlcrican 
viaory 
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victory (for you have had a long feries of tbere 
luisfortunes) the genu and feed of the naval power 
of France and Spain, which all our heat and 
warmth againfi Aluerica ,vas only hatching into 
life,-I fhould not have been a ,velcome vifitant 
'with the brow and the language of fuch feelings. 
\Vhen aftenvards, the other face of your calamity 
"
as tur.ned upon you, and fhe,ved itfelf in defeat 
and difirefs, I fhunncd you full as much. I felt 
forely this variety in our wretchednefs ; and I did 
not '\vinI to have the leaIt appearance of infulting 
you váth that fh
w of fuperiority, which, though 
it may not be affumed, is generally fufpccred in a 
time of calamity, from thofe \vhofe previous '\varn. 
jngs have been defpifed. I could not bear to Ihe'\v 
you a reprefentative whofe face did not reflecr that 
of hi3 confiituents; a face that could not joy in 
your joys, and forrow in your forro\vs. But time 
at length has made us all of one opinion; and we 
have all opened our eyes on the true nature of the 
American \var, to thc true nature of all its fuc.. 
cdres and all its failures. 
In that publick fiorm too I had my private feel- 
ings. I had fecn blown down and profirate on 
the ground fcveral of thofe houfcs to '\vhom I was 
chiefly indebtcd for the honour this city has done 
Inc. I confefs, that w hilfi the wounds of thofe I 
loyed ,vere yet grecn, I could not bear to fhe\v 
Inyfelf in pride and triulupl) in that place into 
,,-hich 
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\vhich their partiality had brought me, and to ap- 
pear at feaRs and rejoicings, in the midfi of the 
grief and calalnity of my \varm friends, my zea.. 
lous fupporters, my generous be
faåors. This 
is a true, unvarni:íhed, undifguifed fiate of the af.. 
fair. You will judge of it. 
This is the only one of the charges in v..hich 1 
am perfonally concerned. As to the othcr mat- 
ters objeéted againfi me, \vhich in their turn I 
fhall mention to you, remember once more I do 
not mean to extenuate or excufe. Why íhould I, 
when the things charged are among thofe upon 
\vhich I found all my reputation? What would be 
left to me, if I myfelf was the man, who foftcned, 
and blended, and diluted, and weakened, all the 
difiinguiíhing colours of my life, fo as to leave 
nothing difiincr anù determinate in my whole 
conduå? 
It has been f..1.id, and it is the fecond cbarge, 
that in the quefiiùns of the !rUh trade, I did not 
canfuIt the interefi: of my confiituents, or, to 
fpcak out ílrongIy, that I rather acrcd as a native 
of Ireland, than as an Engli:íh member of parlia- 
ment. 
I certainly have very '\varm good willies for the 
place of my birth. But the fphcre of my duties 
is my true country. It 'was, as a man attached to 
your intcrefis, and zealous for the confer\ration of 
your power and dignity, that I aaed on that occa
 
{ion, 
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fion, and on aU occafions. You were involved in 
the American war. A nc\v world of policy ""as 
opened, to which it was neceífary ,ve fhould con- 
form, whcther 'we \vould or not; and my only 
thought ,vas how to conform to our ÍÌtuation in 
fuch a manner as to unite to this kingdom, in prof.. 
pcrityand in affcc1ion, whatever relnained of the 
empire. I ,vas true to IllY old, fianding, invariable 
principle, that all things, which came fr0111 Great 
Britain, íhould iffue as a gift of ber bounty and 
beneficence, father than as claims recovered againfl: 
a ftrugg]ing litigant; or at leaR, that if your benc- 
ficence obtained no credit in your conceffions, yet 
that thEY íhould appear the falutary provifions of 
Jour \vifdom and foreIìght ; not as things wrung 
fi'onl you with your blood, by the cruel gripe of a 
rigid ncceffity. The firfi conceffions, by being 
(much againH: Iny ,vill) mangled and firipped of 
the parts which \vere neceffary to make out thcir 
jufi: corrcfpondence and conneaion in trade, ,ver
 
of no ufc. The next year a feeble attelnpt ,vas 
nlade to bring the thing into better {hape. This 
attcmpt (countenanced by the minifier) on the 
vcry firH: appearance of forne popular uneafinefs, 
'was, after a confiderable progrefs through thc 
haufe, thrown out by him. 
'Vhat '\"as the confequence? The \vbole king- 
dom of Ireland W:lS ir.ftantly in a flalne
 Threat- 
ened by foreigners, and, as they thought) infulted 
by 
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by England, they refolved at once to refifi the 
power of France, and to cafi: off yours. As for 
us, \ve \yere able neither to proteét nor to reftrain 
them. Forty thoufand nlen \\7ere raifed and dif- 
ciplined \
.'ithout commifiìon from the cro\v'n. 
Two illegal armies \vere feen 'with banners dif- 
played at the fame time and in the fame country. 
No executive magifirate, no judicature, in Ire- 
land, \\70111d acknowledt;e the legality of the army 
\vhich bore the king's commiffion; and no law, 
or appearance of la,v, authorized the anllY COll1- 
miffioncd by itfelf. In this unexalnplcd ftate of 
things, \vhich the leafi crrour, the leafi trefpafs on 
the right or left, \vould have hurried down the 
precipice into an abyfs of blood and confufion, the 
people of Ireland demand a freedom of. trade with 
arms in their hands. They interdicr all commerce 
het\veen the two nations. They deny all ne,v fup- 
ply in the houfe of commons, although in time 
of war. They ftint the trufi of the old revenue, 
given for two years to all the king's predeceífors, 
to fix months. The Briti!h parliall1ent, in a for- 
Incr fcIlion, frightcned into a limited conccffion 
by the menaces of Ireland, frightcned out of it by 
the menaces of England, ""ere llO\V frightened 
back again, and made an univerfallurrender of all 
that had been thought the peculiar, refervcd, un- 
COlll111Unicable fights of England ;-the exclufive 
COlnmerce of Alnerira, of Africa, of the "\Veft In- 
VOL. 1II. n b die')- 
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dies-all the enumerations of the aéh of naviga- 
tion-an the Inanufaåurcs-iron, glafs, even the 
laft pledge of jealoufy and pride, the interefi hid 
in the fecret of our hearts, the inveterate preju- 
dice 1110ulded into the confiitution of our frame, 
even the facred fleece itfelf, all went together. No 
referve; no exception; no debate; no difcuffion. 
A fudden light broke in upon us all. It broke in, 
not through well-contrived and '\vdl-difpofed win- 
dows, but through flaws and breaches; through 
the ya,vning chafms of our ruin. We \vere taught 
wifdo1l1 by humiliJtion. No town in England 
prefumed to have a prejudice; or dared to mutter 
a petition. \Vhat \"as worfe, the whole parlia- 
Inent of England, \yhich retained authority for 
nothing but fun"cnders, was defpoiled of every 
íhado,vof its fuperintendence. It ,vas, without 
any qualification, denied in theory, as it had been 
trampled upon in praåice.. This fccne of fhame 
and difgrace has, in a Inanner ,vhilfi I am fpeak- 
ing, cnded by the perpetual efiablifiuTIcnt of a mi- 
litary power in the dominions of this cro\yn, 
\vithout confent of the Britiíh legißature, * con- 
trary to thc policy of the confiitution, contrary to 
the declaration of right: and by this your liber- 
ties are fwept away along \vith your fupreme au- 
thority -and both, linked together from the be- 


· lriíh perpetual mutiny aét. 
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gInnIng, 
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ginning, have, I am afraid, both together periíhed, 
for ever. 
What 
 gentlemen, ,vas I not to forefee, or fore. 
feeing, \vas I not to endeavour to fave you from 
all thefe multiplied mifchiefs and difgraces ? Would 
the little, fIlly, canva(" prattle of obeying infiruc.. 
tions, and having no opinions but yours, and fuch 
idle fenfelefs tales, \"hich amufe the vacant cars of 
unthinking Inen, have faved you from" the pelt.. 
"ing of that pitilefs fiorm," to \vhich the loofe 
improvidence, the cowardly raíhnefs of thofe \vho 
dare not look danger in the face, fo as to provide 
againfi it in time, and therefore thro\v themfelves 
headlong into the midft of it, have expofed this 
degraded nation, beat do\vn and profirate on the 
earth, unfheltcred, unanncd, unrefifiing? 'Vas I 
an Irifhman on that day, that I boldly \vithfiood 
our pride? or on the day that I hung down my 
head, and \\'ept in íhame and filence over the hu- 
miliation of Great BI itain? I became unpopular in 
England for the one, and in Ireland for the other.. 
\Vhat then? \Vhat obligation lay on me to bc po- 
pular? I 'was bound to fcrve both kingdoms. To 
be pleafed with my fervice, \\'as their affair, not 
minc. 
I was an Iriíhman in tlle Iriili bufinefs, jufi a
 
n1uch as I \Vas an Aillerican, \vhen on the fame 
principles, I \vifhed you to concede to America, at 
a ti1ue \vhcn the prayed conccfiìon at our feet. 
B b 2 Jua 
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Jufi: as much 'vas I an Alnerican, ",hen I váillCd 
parliament to offer tcrms in vicrory, and not to 
\vait the ,veIl chofen hour of defeat, for making 
good by weaknefs, and by fupplication, a claim of 
prerogative, pre-en1Ïnence, and authority. 
Infiead of requiring it from me, as a point of 
duty, to kindle with your paffions, had you all 
been as cool as I \"las, you \yould have been faved 
difgraces and difireIfcs that are unutterable. Do 
you remember our cOlTIlniffion? Vole fent out a 
folemn embaffy acrofs the Atlantick ocean, to lay 
the crown, the peerage, the conunons of Great 
Britain, at the feet of the American congrefs. 
That our difgrace might ,vant no fort of brighten- 
ing and burnifhing; obferve who they \vere that 
compofed this falnous elnbaffy. IVly lord Carline 
is among the firfi ranks of our nobility. lIe is 
the identical man \vho but t".o years before had 
been put forward, at the opening of a fcffion in 
the houfe of lords, as the mover of a haughty and 
rigorous addrefs ap;ainfi Alnerica. He was put ill 
the front of the clnbaffy of fubmiffion. l\lr. Eden 
was taken frolTI the office of lord Suffolk, to wholll 
he was then under fecretary of fiate; froln the of- 
fice of that lord Suffolk, who but a few \\leeks be- 
fore, in his place in parliament, did not deign to 
inquire where a congrefs of vagrants was to be 
found. This iord Suffolk fent Mr. Eden to find 
thefe vagrants, without knowing "'here this king's 
generals 
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generals \vere to be found, \v11o \vere joined in 
the [lme comlniffion of fupplicating thofe \"hom 
they were fent to fubdue. They enter the capi- 
tal of America only to abandon it; and thefe af- 
fcrtors and reprefentatives of the dignity of Eng- 
land, at the tail of a flying anny, let fly their Par- 
thian {hafts of Inemorials and remonfirances at 
randoln behind them. Their promifes and their 
offers, their flatteries and their nlenaces, \"ere all 
defpifed; and we were faved the difgrace of their 
formal reception, only becaufe the congrefs fcorn- 
<:d to receive them; whilfi: the fi:ate-houfe of in- 
dependent Philadelphia opened her doors to the 
publick entry of the ambauador of France. From 
\var and blood \'.e "rent to fubmiffion; and from 
fubmiffion plunged back again to war and blood; 
to defobte and be defolated, without meafure, 
llope, or end. I anl a Royalifi, I blufhed for this 
degradation of the cro\vn. I alll a 'Vhig, I bluíh- 
cd for the difhonour of parliament. I al11 a true 
Englifhman, I felt to the quick for the difgrace of 
England. I am a Inan, I felt for the melancholy 
revcrfc of human affairs, in the fall of the firft 
po""er in the v'o"orlJ. 
To read wlut \vas approaching in Ireland, in 
the bbck and bloody charaacrs of the .Alllerican 
war, \vas a painful, but it \vakt a necefiJ.ry part of 
Hl) puLlick duty. For, gentlclnen, it is not your 
fond ddìrf',) or n1ine that can alter the nature of 
n b 3 things; 
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thi
gs; by contending againft \\'hich what have 
\ve got, or fhall ever get, but defeat and íhame? 
I did not obey your infiruåions: No. I conform- 
ed to the infiruaions of truth and nature, and 
mJ.intained your intereft, ag:ñnfi your opinions, 
with a confiancy that became me. A reprefenta- 
tive worthy of you, ought to be a perfon of fiabi- 
lity. I anI to look, indeed, to your opinions; but 
to fuch opinions as you and I nzz!fl have five years 
lIenee. I \vas not to look to the ßath of the day. 
I knew that you chofe me, in Iny place, along \;i!:h 
others, to be a pillar of the nate, and not a wea- 
thercock on the top of the edifice, exalted for my 
levity and verfatility, and of no ufe but to indicate 
the íhiftings of evcry faíhionable gale. Would to 
God, the yalue of my fentinlents on Ireland and 
on America had been at ttis day a fubjeå of doubt 
and difcuffion! No matter \vhat my fufferings had 
been, [0 that this kingdom had kept the authority 
I \"iíhed it to maintain, by a grave forcfight, and 
by an equitable temperance in the ufe of its puwer. 
The next article of charge on 111Y publick con- 
dua, and that 'which I find rather the moll pre- 
valent of all, is, lord Beauchalnp's bill. I lnean 
his bill of laft feffion, for reforming the la\\'-pro- 
cefs concerning imprifonffient. It is fJ.id, to ag- 
gravate the ofièr.ce, that I treated the petition of 
this city with contclnpt evcn in prefenting it to 
the houfe, and 
preffed myfe1f in tcnDS of marked 
diCrefpea. 
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difrefpcét. Had this htter part of the charge been 
true, no merits on the fide of the quefi:ion \vhich 
I took, could poffibly excufe me. But I am inca.. 
pable of treating this city \vith difrefpeét. Very 
fortunately, at this minute (if my bad eyefight 
does not deceive me) the worthy *gentleman de- 
puted on this bufinefs fiands direétly before me. 
To him I appeal, \vhether I did not, though it 
militated with my oldefi: and Iny mofi: recent pub- 
lick opinions, ddiver the petition with a ftrong, 
and more than ufual recomlnendation to the con- 
fideratÍon of the houfe, on account of the charac- 
ter and confequence of thofe \vho figned it. I be
 
Iieve the \vorthy gentleman will ten you, that the 
v
ry day I receivcd it, I applied to the fo1icitor, 
now the attorney general, to give it an imlnediate 
confidcration; and he mofi: obligingly and infi:ant
 
Iy confented to el1}ploy a great deal of his very 
valuable time to \vrite an explanation of the bill. 
I 3.ttendcd the cOlnmittec with all poffible care and 
diligence, in ord
r that every objeB:ion of yours 
might meet with a folution; or produce an alte- 
ration. I intrcatcd your lcarned recorder (alw3.Ys 
ready in bufinefs in \vhich you take a concern) to 
attend. But what \\.ill you fay to thofe \"ho 
bbmc me for fupporting lord Bcauchalnp's bill, 
:1., a difrcfj)eétful treatment of your petition, \"hCll 
) on hear) that out of rcfpcét to you, I myfdf \vas 
:\Ir. " illiams. 


B h 4 
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the caufe of the lofs of that very bill? for tI1e 
noble lord \"ho brought it in, and \\rho, I muft 
fay, has much merit for this and forne other Inea- 
fures, at my requefi confented to put it off for a 
week, which the fpeaker's illnefs lengthened to a 
fûrtnih'ht; and then the frantick tumult about 
popery drove that and every rational bufinefs from 
the houfe. So that if I chofe to make a defence 
of myfelf, on the little principles of a culprit, plead- 
ing in his exculpation, I n1ight not only fecure my 

cquittal, but make merit \vith the oppofers of the 
bill. But I fhall do no fUC
l thing. The truth is, 
that I àid occafion the 10[" of the bill, and by a 
delay caufed by my refpeét to you. But fuch an 
event \vas never in my contemplation. And I an1 
fo far from taking credit for the defeat of that 
ß1eafure, that I cannot fufficiently la1l1cnt lny Inis- 
fort
ne, if but one lnan, \vho ought to be at large, 
has paffed a year in prifon by Iny means. I an1 a 
debtor to the debtors. I confefs judglnent. I 
owe \vhat, if ever it be in IllY power, I fhallinofi 
certainly pay,-ample atonenlent and ufurious 
amends to liberty and humanity for my unhappy 
Japfe. For, gentlemen, lord Beauchalnp's bill \vas 
a la\v of jufiice and policy, as far as it went; I fay 
as far as it went, for its fault W:lS its bcing, in th
 
rel11edial part, miíerably defeaivc. 
There are two capital faults in our b\v with rc- 
ldtion to civil debts. One is, that every man is 
preful11ed 
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prefumed folvent. A prefumption, in Ínnuiller- 
able cafes, direétly againfi: truth. Therefore the 
debtor is ordered, on a fuppofition of ability and 
fraud, to be coerced his liberty until he makes 
payment. By this Ineans, in all cafes of civil in- 
folvency, \vithout a pardon from his creditor, he 
is to be ilnprifoned for life :-and thus a miferable 
mifiaken invention of artificial fcience, operates 
to change a civil into a criminal judgment, and 
to fcourge misfortune or indifcretion \vith a pu- 
niflunent \diÍch the la\v docs not infliét on the 
greatefi: crimes. 
The next fault is, that the infliét:ing of that 
punifhment is not on the opinion of an equal and 
publick judge; but is referred to the arbitrarydif- 
cretion of a private, nay interefied, and irritated, 
individual. He, \vho formally is, and fubfiantially 
ought to be, the judge, is in reality no more than 
minifierial, a mere exccutive infirument of a pri- 
vate nlan, \vho is at once judge and party. Every 
idea of judicial order is fubverted by this proce- 
dure. If thc infolvency be no crime, \\Fhy is it 
punifhed \vith arbitrary imprifonment? If it be a 
crime, \vhy is it delivered into private hands to 
pardon without difcretion, or to punHh \,rithout 
Inercy and without meafure? 
To thefe f.tults, grofs and cruel f,lUltS in our 
]a\V, the excel1ent principle of lord Beauchamp':, 
þill applied fome fort of rClnedy. I kno". that 
credit 
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credit lTIUft be preferved; but equity mull be pre- 
fcrved too; and it is impoffible that any thing 
fhould be nece1fary to commerce, which is incon- 
fiUent ,vith juD:ice. The principle of credit ,vas 
not \veakened by that bill. God forbid! The en- 
forcement of th3.t credit ,"as only put into the 
Lîme publick judicial hands on ,vhich we depend 
for our livcs, and all that makes life dear to us. 
But, indeed, this bufinefs was taken up too ,vann- 
Iy both here and elfc\vhere. The bill ,vas ex- 
tremely ll1ifiakcn. It ,vas fuppofed to enaét ","hat 
it never enaéted; and complaints were made of 
daufes in it as novelties, which exified before the 
noble lord that brought in the bill was born. 
There ,vas a fallacy that ran through the \vhole 
of the objeéHons. The gentlen1en ,vho oppofed 
the biB, ahvays argued, as if the option lay be- 
t\veen that bill and the ancient la\\,.-But this is 
a grand millake. For praaicaHy, the option is be- 
tween, not that bill and the old la\V, but bctween 
that bill and thofe occafional }a\VS, called aB:s of 
brace. :For the operation of the old ]a\V is fo fa- 
vage, and fo incoavenient to fociety, that for a 
long time pall, once in every parlialncnt, and late- 
ly hyice, the lcgiilature has becn obliged to make 

 gcneral arbitrary jail-dcli\ycry, and at once to fct 
opcn, by its [o\ycrcign acthority, all the prifons in 
England. 
(;entlelnen, 1 never relifhcd aås of grace; nor 
ever 
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ever fubmitted to them but from defpair of better. 
TIley arc a difhonourable invention, by which, 
not from humanity, not from policy; but merely 
becaufe we have not room enough to hold thefe 
viétims of the abfurdity of our la\\rs, \ve turn 
loofe upon the publick three or four thoufand 
naked wretches, corrupted by the habits, debafed 
by the ignominy, of a prifon. If the creditor had 
a right to thofe carca{fes as a natural fecurity for 
his property, laIn fure \ve have no right to de- 
prive him of that fecurity. But if the few pounds 
of Hdh were 'not nece{fary to his fecurity, we had 
not a right to detain the unfortunate debtor, with- 
out any benefit at all to the perfon \vho confined 
him.- Take it as you \,"ill, we commit injufiice. 
No\v lord Beauchamp's bill intended to do delibe- 
rately, and with great caution and circumfpeétion, 
upon each feveral cafe, and \vith all attention to 
the jufi claimant, \vllat acrs of grace do in a much 
greatcr nleafure, .lnd \vith very little care, cau- 
tion, or deliberation. 
I fufpea: that here too, if \\re contrive to oppof
 
this bill, \ve íhall be found in a firuggle againft the 
nature of things. For as \ve grow enlightened, 
the publick will not bear, for any lcngth of tiIne, 
to pay for the maintcnance of \vhole armies of pri. 
toners, nor, at their O\Vn expence, fubmit to keep 
jails as a fort of garri1ons, lllcre1y to fortify the ab. 
1urd principlc of m.lking ll1en judges in their own 
cJ.\lfc.. 
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caufe. For credit has little or no concern in this 
cruelty. I fpeak in a comn1ercial affembly. You 
knovl that credit is given, becaufe capitall711!fl be 
employed; that men calculate the chances of in- 
folvency; and they eit
er váthhold the credit, or 
Inake the debtor pay the rifk in the price. The 
counting-houfc has no alliance \vith the jail. HoI- 
land underfiands trade as \vell as \'"e, and {he has 
done n1uch lTIOre than this obnoxious bill intended 
to do. There \vas not, when Mr. Howard vifited 
IIoUand, l-r.ore th
in one prifoner for debt in the 
great city of Rotterdam. Although lord Beau- 
champ's ac1 (which \\'as previous to this bill, and 
intended to feel the way for it) has already pre- 
ierved liberty to thoufands; and though it is not 
three years fince the lafi ac1 of grace paffed, yet by 

lr. Howard's lafi account, there were near three 
thoufand ag3.in in jail. 1 cannot name this gentle- 
nlan without remarking, that his labours and writ- 
ings have done lTIuch to open the eyes and hearts 
of mankind. He has vi1ìted all Europe,-not to 
furvey the fluTIptuoufnefs of palaces, or the fiate- 
l
nefs of temples; not to make accurate meafure- 
Jnents of the remains of anciept grandeur, nor to 
forn1 a fcale of the curiofity of modern art; not 
to coHea medals, or collate manufcripts :-but to 
Jive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into 
the infec1ion of hofpitals; to furvey the manfÌons 
of forrow and pain; to take the gage and dilnen- 
fions 
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fions of mifery, depreffion, and contempt; to re- 
member the forgotten, to attend to the negleaed, 
to vifit the forC1.ken, and to compare and collate 
the diftre{fes of all men in all coun tries. His plan 
is original; and it is as full of genius as it is of 
hUlnanity. It was a voyage of difcovery; a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity. Already the benefit of 
his labour is felt more or leLI) in e\'ery country: I 
hope he \vill anticipate his final reward, by feeing 
all its efFeas fully realized in hi
 o\vn. tIe will 
receive, not by r.etail but in grofs, the reward. of 
tho[e ,vho vifit the prifoner; and he has fo fore- 
fialled and monopolized this branch of charity, 
that there \vill be, I truft, little room to merit by 
fuch aéts of benevolence hereafter. 
Nothing no\v remains to .trouble you ,vith, but 
the fourth charge againfi me-the bufinefs of the 
Roman CathoHcks. It is a bufinefs clofely conneåed 
\vith the refi. They are all on one and the [lme 
principle. My little fcheme of condua, fuch as it 
is, is all arranged. I could do nothing but whilt 
I have dqne on this fubjeét, \YÏthout confounding 
the whole train of my ideas, and difiurbing the 
"rhole order of my life. Gentlemen, I ought to 
apologize to you, for feeming to think any thing 
at all necc{fary to be faid upon this Inatter. The 
calumny is fitter to be fcr:l\vled with the midnight 
chalk of incendiaries, with" No popery," on "ralI
 
and doors of devoted 11Qufes, than to be rnentÏoned 
In 
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in any civilized company. I had heard, that the 
fpirit of difcontent on that fubjeét was very pre- 
valent here. With pleafure I find that I have 
been grofsly mifinformed. If it exifis at all in this 
city, the la\VS have crufhed its exertions, and our 
morals have fhamed its appearance in day-light. 
I have purfued this fpirit wherever I could trace 
it; but it fiill fled from me. It was a ghoft which 
all had heard of, but none had feen. None would 
acknowledge that he thought the publick proceed- 
ing with regard to our Catholick diífenters to be 
blameable; but feveral were forry it had made an 
ill impreffion upon others, and that D1Y intereft 
was hurt by lny fuarc in the bufinefs. I find with 
fatisfaétion and pride, that not above four or five 
in this city (and I dare fay thefe mißed by fome' 
grofs mifreprcfcntation) have figned that fymbol 
of delufion and bond of fedition, that libel on the 
national religion and Englifh charaB:er, the Pro- 
tenant Aífociation. It is therefore, gentlemen, 
not by \vay of cure but of prevention, and left 
the arts of wicked men may prevail over the in- 
tegrity of anyone amongfi us, that I think it ne- 
ceffary to open to you the merits of this tranfac- 
tion pretty much at large; and I beg your pa- 
tience .upon it: for, although the reafonings that 
have been ufed to depreciate the aB: are of little 
force, and though the authority of the In en con- 
cerned in this ill defign is not very i1upofing; yet 
the 
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the audacioufnefs of thefe confpirators againfi the , 
national honour, and the extenfive \vickednefs of 
their attempts, have raifed perfons of little impor- 
tance to a degrce of evil clninencc, and in1parted 
a fort of iÌnifier dignity to proceedings that had 
their origin in only thc meanefi and blindefi ma- 
lice. 
In explaining to you the proceedings of parlia- 
l11ent ".hich have becn complained of, I will fiatc 
to you,-firfi, the thing that \vas done ;-next, 
the perfons ,vho did it ;-and lafily, the grounds 
and reafons upon which the legiilature proc.eeded 
in this deliberate aa of publick jufiice and publick 
prudence. 
Gentlemen, the condition of our nature is fuch, 
that \\"e buy our bleffings at a price. The Refor- 
mation, one of the greatefi periods of hun1an im- 
provement, ,vas a time of trouble and confufion. 
The vail firUd:ures of fupcrfiition and tyranny, 
\vhich had bcen for ages in rearing, and which ,vas 
cOll1bined \vith the intereft of the grcat and of the 
Jnany; ,vhich \\9as IJ10ulded into the Ja'ws, the 
1nanncrs, and civil infiitutions of nations, and 
blended with the frame and policy of fiates; could 
not be brought to the ground \vithout a fearful 
firuggle; nor could it fall \vithout a violent con- 
Luffion of itfe1f and all about it. \Vhen this grcat 
revolution \vas attempted in a more regular mode 
by goycrnmcnt, it waC) oppofed by plots and fedi- 
tions 
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tions of the people; \vhen by popular efforts, it 
was reprcIfed as rebellion by the hand of power; 
and bloody executions (often bloodily returned) 
marked the "'hole of its progrefs through all its 
fiages. 'I'he aÆ'Úrs of religion, which are no longer 
heard of in the tUlllUlt of our prefent contentions, 
lnade a principal ingredient in the wars and poli- 
ticks of that tilDe; the enthufiafrn of religion threw 
a glooln over the politicks; and political interefis 
poifoned and perverted the fpirit of religion upon 
all fides. The Protefiant religion in that violent 
firuggle, infeacd, as the Popiíh had been before, 
by \vorldly Înterefi: and \\-'orldly paffions, became 
a pcrfecutor in its turn, f01netimes of the ne\v 
fecrs, which carried their o\vn principles further 
than it \vas convenient to the original reformers; 
and always of the body from who1n they parted; 
and this perfecuting fpirit arofe, not only from the 
bitternefs of retaliation, but from the mercilefs 
policy of fear. 
It was long before the fpirit of true piety and 
true wifdom, involved in the principles of the 
Reformation, could be depurated frOln thc dregs 
and feculence of the contention with \vhich it was 
carried through. I-Iowever, until this be done, 
the Refonnation is not complete; and thofe who 
think themfe1ves good Protefiants, from their ani- 
mofity to others, are in that refpeét no Protefiants 
at all. It was at firft thought neceIfary, perbaps, 
to 
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to oppofe to Popery another Popery, to get the 
better of it. \Vhatevcr was the caufe, la\\rs "rere 
made in many countries, and in this kingdom in 
p:lrticular, againfi Papifis, which are as bloody as 
any of tholè \vhich had been enaaed hy the popiíh 
prii1ces and flates; and whcre thofe laws \vere not 
bloody, in my opinion, they \vere \vorfe; as ther 
\\-ere f10\V, cruel outrages on our nature, and kept 
ll1en ali\re only to infult in their perfons everyone 
of the rights and feelings of humanity. I pafs 
thofe fiatutes, bccaufe I \vould fpare your pious 
ears the repetition of fuch {hocking things; and I 
come to that particular law, the repeal of \vhich 
has produced fo many unnatural and unexpeé1:ed 
confequcnces. 
A fiatutc was fabricated in the year 1699, by 
which the faying l11afs (a church.fervice in the 
Latin tongue, not exaåly the fame as our liturgy, 
but very near it, and containing no offence what- 
foevcr againfi the laws, or againfi good morals) 
was forged into a crime punilhable with perpetual 
Ï1npriíonment. The teaching fchool, an ufeful and 
virtuous occupation, even the teaching in a pri- 
vate family, was in every Catholick fubjeéted to 
the fame unproportioned puni!hrnent. Your in- 
dufiry, and the bread of your children, \vas taxed 
for a p:xuniary reward to fiilnubte avarice to do 
'what nature refufed, to infonn and profecute on 
this 1.1 w. E \rery Ron1an Catholick wa
 under the 
VOL. III. C c;: fame 
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fame acr, to forfeit his efiate to his nearefi Pro.. 
tefiant relation, until, through a profeffion of 
what he did not believe, he redeemed by his hy- 
pocrify, what the law had transferred to the kinf- 
man as the recolnpence of his profligacy. 'Vhen 
thus turned out of doors from his paternal efiate, 
he was difabled from acquiring any other by any 
indufiry, donation or charity; but \vas rendcred 
a foreigner in his native land, only becaufe he re.. 
tained the religion, along with the property, 
handed down to hinl from thofe who Ilad been the 
old inhabitants of that land before .hiln. 
Does anyone who hcars me, approve this fchemt" 
of things, or think there is COffilnon jufiice, com- 
mon fenfe, or common honefiy in any part of it? 
If any does, Iet him fay it, and I am ready to dif..' 
cuf.s the point with temper and candour. But in- 
fiead of approving, I pcrceive a virtuous indigna- 
tion beginning to rife in your n1Índs on the mere 
cold fiating of the ftatute. 
But what will you feel, when yeu know from 
hifiory how this fiatute pafTed, and \vhat werc the 
motives, and what the mode of making it ? A 
party in this nation, enemies to the fyftelll of the 
revolution, were in oppofition to the governmcnt 
of king Willialn. They,kncw that our glorious 
deliverer was an enemy to all perfecution. They 
knew that he came to free us frolll {lavery and po.. 
pery, out of a country, where a third of the people 
are 
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are contented Catholicks under a Proteltant go- 
\'"ernment. He came with a part of his army COIn.. 
pofed of thofe vcry Catholicks, to overfet the 
power of a PQpiíh prince. Such is the effeB: of a 
tolerating fpirit: and fo much is liberty fcryed in 
evcry \\fay, and by all perf ODS, by a 11lanly adhe. 
rence to its own principles. Whilfi: freedom is true 
to itfelf, every thing beCOlnes fubjcét to it ; and its 
vL:ry adyerfaries are an infin.l1nent in its hands. 
Thc party I fpeak of (like fome amongfi us who 
\\"ould difparagc the beft friends (\f their country) 
refolved to Inake the king either violate his prin- 
ciplcs of toleration, or incur the odiulll of protea. 
ing Papifis. They therefore brought in this bill, 
and madc it purpofcly wicked and ab[urd that it 
might be rejec1ed. Thc then court-party, difco.. 
vering their galTIC, turned thc tables on them, and 
returned their Lill to thcm fluffed with fEll greatcr 
abfurdities, that its lofs n1ight lie 
pon its origin:!l 
authors. TJ1(
y, finding their own hall thro\\"n 
back to them, kicked it back again to their advcr. 
faries. And thus this aél, loaded with the double 
inju!lice of t\VO parties, neither of \VhOlTI intended 
to pafs, 'what they hoped the other ,"ould be per. 
fu.':lded to rejeâ, went through the legiilature, con- 
trary to the real willi of all parts of it, and of all 
the parties that compofed it. In this manner thefe 
infolent and profligate faâions, as if they \\'erç 
playing váth balls and counters, Inad
 a fport of 
C C 2 th
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the fortunes and the liberties of tl1cir fello\v-crea.. 
tures. Other acts of perfecution have been ath 
of malice. This .\\ras a fubverfion of jufiice from 
'wantonnefs and petulance. Look into the hifiory 
of biillop Burnet. He 1S a ,vÏtnefs \vithout ex.. 
ception. 
The effecrs of the acr have been as n1ifchievous, 
as its origin '.Yas ludicrous and íhalneful. From 
that tilne every perf on of that corrnTIunion, lay 
ancl ecclefiafiick, has been obliged to fly from the 
face of day. The clergy, [oncealed in garrets of 
private houfes, or obliged to take a Ihelter (hardly 
fafc to themfelves, but infinitely dangerous to 
their country) under the privileges of foreign mi. 
niners, officiated as their fervants, and under their 
proteél:ion. The whole body of the Catholicks, 
condemned to beggary and to ignorance in their 
native land, have been obliged to learn the prin- 
ciples of letters, at the hazard of all their other 
principles, from the charity of your enemies. 
They have been taxed to their ruin at the p}eafure 
of neceffitous and profligate relations, and accord- 
ing to the meafure of their neceffity and profligacy. 
Examples of this are many and affeB:ing. Some 
of them are known by a friend \\Tho fiands near 
me in this hall. It is b
t fix or feven years fince 
a 'clergyman of the nalne of Malany, a man of 
morals, neither guilty nor accufcd of any thing 
noxious to the flate, \vas condemned to perpetual 
imprifonment 
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Ì111prifonment for exerciiìng the funéèions of his 
religion; and after lying in jail two or three years, 
\\'as reli
ved by the lllcrcy of government from 
perpetual imprifonlnent, on condition of perpe- 
tual baniíhment. A brother of the earl of Sluewf- 
bury, a Talbot, a name refpeåable in this country, 
whilfi its glory is any part of its concern, \vas 
hauled to the bar of the Old Bailey, alnong cOln- 
lTIOn felons, and only efcaped the fanle doom,either 
by fame errour in the procefs, or that the Vo'retch 
\vho brought hinl there could not corrcaly de.. 
fcribe his perfon; I now forget v:hich.-In {hort, 
the perfccution Vo'ould never have relented for a 
InolI}ent, if the judges fuperfeding (though ,,'ith 
an ambiguous example) the firid rule of their 
artificial duty by the higher obligation of their 
confcience, did not confian tly thro\v every difii- 
culty in the \vay of fuch informers. But fo inef- 
fcétual is the po\ver of legal cvafion againfi legal 
iniq\lity, that it was but the other day, that a Iadr 
of condition, beyond the 11liddle of life, was on 
the point of being firipped of her whole fortune 
by a near relation, to wholn íhe had been éi friend 
.and bencfaéèor: and {he 111Ufi have been totally 
ruined, without a power of redrefs or mitigation 
froln the courts of law, had not the legiflature 
itfclf rufhed in, and by a fpedal aa of parliament 
rcfcued her from the injufiice of its OVo'ß fiatutes. 
O:fle 
f the aéts authorizing fuch things was that 
C c 3 which 
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,vhich \ve in part repealed, kno,,'ing what our 
duty ,vas; and doing that duty as men of honour 
and virtue, as good Proteftants, and as good citi- 
zens. Let him fiand forth that difapproves what 
,,"c have done! 
Gcntlenlen, bad b.,vs are the \vorfl: fort of ty. 
ranny.. In fuch a country :15 this they are of an 
bad things the ,,'orft, wO) fe by far than any \vherc 
d[c; and they derive a particular malignity 
yen 
from the vá[dom and foundnefs of the ren of ouy: 
infiitutions. For very obvious rcafons you cannot 
trufi the cro,vn \vith a difpenfing power over any 
of your la\\'s. I-Io\vever, a govern111ent, be it as 
bad as it m;;ty, \\-ill in the exercife of a difcretionary 
po\ver, difcrÏ1ninate times and perfons; and \vill 
not ordinarily purfue any 111an, when its ov:
 
fafety is not concerned. 1\ 111ercenary informer . 
knows no difiil1étion. Under fuch a fyflem, the 
obnoxious people are naves, not only to the go- 
vernment, but they live at the l11crcy of every in. 
di\'idual; they are at once the flaves of the ,vhole 
con1nlunity, and of every part of it; and the \vorft 
and mort unmerciful 111en are thofe on whofe 
lyoodnefs thev moft de p end. 
ù 
 
In this fituation Inea not only ihrink from thc 
fro\\'ns of a ft:ern magifirate; but they arc obliged 
to. fly frol11 their very fpecies. The feeds of de- 
ilruét:ion are fo,,'n in civil intercourfe, in facial 
habitudes. The blood of whole[ome kindred i
 
infecred. 
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infeél:ed. Their tables and beds are furrounded 
'with fnares. 11.11 the means given by Providence 
to make life fafe and c0111fortable, are perverted 
into infiruments of terrour and tonnent. This fpe. 
des of univerfal fubferviency, that makes the very 
fervant who \vaits behind your chair, the arbiter 
of your life and fortune, has fuch a tendency to 
degrade and abafe mankind, and to deprive them 
of that afTured and liberal fiate of mind, \vhich 
alone can make us what we ought to be, that I 
VO\V to God I would fooner bring myfelf to put a 
man to immediate death for opinions I diiliked, 
and fo to get rid of the man and his opinions at 
once, than to fret hilll with 'a feveriíh being, 
.tainted with the jail-diftclnper of a contagious fer- 
,,.itude to keep him above ground, an animated 
mafs of putrefaétion, corrupted hin1feIf, and cor- 
rupting all about him. 
The aa repealed \vas of this direa tendency; 
and it \vas made in the manner which I have rc- 
lated to you. I \\TilI no\v tell you by wholn the 
bill of repeal was brought into parlialnent. I find 
it has been indufirioufly given out in this city 
(from kindnef:) to me unquefiionably) that I 'was 
the mover or the fcconder. The faa is, I did not 
once open my lips on the fubjea dliring the whole 
progrefs of the bill. I do not fay this as difcbim- 
ing my fhare in that meafure. Very far from it. 
I inform you of thi
 faa, left I íhould feem to ar- 
C c 4 rogate 
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rogate to myfelf the merits which belong to others. 
To have been the man chofen aut to redenn our 
fellow-citizens from flavery; to purify our laws 
from abfurdity and injufl:ice; and to cleanic our 
religion from the blot and fiain of per[ecution, 
\vould be an honour and happinefs to \vhich my 
willies \\
ould undoubtedly afpire; but to which 
nothing but IllY willies could have poffibly cnti. 
tIed me. That great \\
ork \\'as in hands in every 
refpeå: far better qualified than IT\ine. The mover 
of the bill was Sir George Savile. 
\V hcn an aét of great and fignal humanity "'as 
to be donc
 and done with aU the weight and au- 
thority that belonged to it, the \\7or1d could caft 
its eyes upon none but him. I hope that few' 
things ,vhich have a tendency to bIefs or to adorn 
life, have whollyefcaped IllY obfer\'ation in my 
paffage through it. I haye fought the acquaint. 
ance of that gentleman, and have feen him in aU 
fituatior.s. I-Ie is a true genius; with an -under- 
fiallding yigorous, and acute, and refined, and 
difiinguilliing ev<:::n to excefs; and iHuminated with 
a nlofi unbounded, peculiar, and original caft of 
Í1TlaginJtÎon. \Vith thefe he poffeffes Hlany exter- 
nal and infl:rumental advantages; and he lnakes 
ufe of thenl all.- His fortune is among the largeft; 

 f()r
unc which, \vholly unincumbered, as it is, 
\\ ith one iìngle charge from luxury, vanity, or 
cxcr1s, finks under the benevolence of its difpenier. 
, Th
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This private benevolence, expanding itfelf into pa- 
triotifm, renders his ,,'hole being the efiate of the 
publick, in \vhich he has not refcrved a peculium for 
hinlfelf of profit, di\Terfion, or relaxation. Dur- 
ing the fdlion, the firft in, and the laft out of the 
houfe of conlmons; he paffes from the fenate to 
the calup ; and fddom feeing the feat of his an- 
cd1:ors, he is always in the fenate to ferve his 
country, or in the field to defend it. But in all 
,ven-wrought compofitions, fame particulars fiand 
out more eminently than the reft; and the things 
,vhich will carry his name to pofterity, are his t\VO 
bills; I mcah that for a limitation of the claims of 
the crown upon landed eftates; and this for the 
relief of the Roman Catholicks. By the former, 
he has emancipated property; by the latter he has 
quieted confcience; and by both, he has taught 
that grand lefTon to government and fubjeét,-no 
longer to regard each other as adverfe parties. 
Such "'as the 1110ver of the aét that is complained 
of by men, ,,-ho are not quite fo good as he is; an 
acr, lTIOft afTuredly not brought in by hinl froill 
any partiality to the fea which is the objeét of it. 
For, an10ng his faults, I really cannot help reck- 
oning a greater degree of prejudice againft that 
peop)e, than bCCOlues f
 ,\-ifc a luan. I know that 
he inclines to a 'fort of difgufi, 111ixcd with a con.. 
fiderabìe degree of afperity, to the fyfienl; and 
he has fc\\', or rather no habits \\"ith any of its 
profcffors. 
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profeífors. What he has done was on quite other 
motives. The motives \verc thefe, 
'hich he de- 
clared in his excellent fpeech on his lllotion for 
the bill; namely, his extrelne zeal to the Pratef. 
tant religion, which he thought utterly difgraced 
by the aå: of 1699; and his rooted hatred to all 
kind of oppreffion, under any colour or upon any 
pretence whatfoever. 
The feconder ".as \vorthy of the nlover, and 
the motion. I "ras not the feconder; it was Mr. 
Dunning, Recorder of this city. I {hall fay the 
lefs of him, becaufe his near relation to you makes 
you more particularly acquainted with his merits. 
But I íhould appear little acquainted with them, 
or littl
 fenfible of them, if I could utter his name 
on this occafion \vithout exprdlìng nlY eficem for 
bis character. I am not afraid of offending a moil 
learned body, and lllOfi jealous of its reputation 
for that learning, \vl1en I fay he is the firfi of his 
profeffion. It is a point fettled by thofe \\Tho fettle 
every thing elfe; and I lllUft add (what I am. en- 
abled to fay from my own long and clofe obferva- 
tion) that there is not a man, of any profeffion, 
or in any fituation, of a nlore erecr and indepen- 
dent fpirit; of a more proud honour; a more 
manly mind; a more firnl and determined inte- 
grity. Affure yourfelvcs, that the .11aBIes of two 
fueh men will bear a great load. of prejudice in the 
other fcale, before they can be entirely outweighed, 
With 
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\Vith this In over , and this feconder, agreed the 
'ivhole houfc of cOin mons; the 'Zuhyle houfc of 
lords; the whole bench of bifhaps ; the king; the 
minifiry; the oppofition; all the diClinguiíhed 
çlergy of the euabliíhment ; all the eminent lights 
(for they were confulted)of the diffenting churches. 
This according voice of national ,,,ifdom ought to 
be lifiened to with reverence. To fay that all 
thefe defcriptions of Engliíhmen unanimoußy con- 
curred in a fcheme for introducing the Catholick 
religion, or that none of them underfiood the na- 
ture and eflèds of ,vh3.t they ,vere dcing, fo \\'ell 
as a few obfcure clubs of people, whofe nalnes you 
J1ever hearò of, is íhan1elefsly abfurd. Surely it 
is paying a miferable compliment to the religion 
,,'e profefs, to fuggeU, that every thing eminent in 
the kingdon1 is indifferent, or even adverfe to that 
religion, and that its fecurity is ,,-holly abandoned 
to the zeal of thofe, who haye nothing but their 
zeal to difiinguiíh them. In \vcighing this unani- 

nous concurrence of whatever the nation has to 
boafi of, I hope you ,vin recolled, that all thefe 
concurring parties do by no lneans love one ano- 
ther enough to agree in any point, which \\Tas not, 
both evidently, and ilnportantly, right. 
'1'0 prove thi
; to prove, that the meafure ,vas 
both cleÕ:lrly and InJ.tcrially proper, I will next lay 
before you (as I promifed) the political grounds 
and rcafons for the repeal of that penal fiatute; 
and 
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and the motives to its repeal at that particular 
time. 
Gentlemen, America- \Vhen thc Engliíh na- 
tion feemed to be d:lngerouily, if not irrccoverably 
divided; when one, and that the mofi growing 
branch, was torn from the parent. flock, and in- 
grafted on the power of France, a great terrour 
fell upon this kingdom. On a fudden we a\vakened 
fronl our dreanlS of conquefi, and fa\v ourfelves 
threatened with an imnlediate invafion; which 
,ve 'were at that time very ill prepared to refifi. 
You remeInber the cloud that gioolned over us 
an. In that hour of our difInay, from the bottOlll 
of the hiding-places, into which the indifcrin1Ïnate 
rigour of our natutes had driven theIn, came out 
the body of the. Roman Catholicks. They ap- 
peared before the fleps of a tottering throne, with 
one of the mon fober, meafured, fleady, and du- 
tiful addreffes that was ever prefented to the 
cro\vn. It was no holiday cerenlony; no anni. 
verfary complilnent of parade and :Chow. It \\'as 
figned by almofi every gentleman of that perfua- 
fion, of note or property, in England. At fuch a 
crifis, nothing but a decided refolution to ftand 
or fall with their country could have diaated 
fllch an add.refs; the direcr tendency of which 
,vas to cut off all retreat; and to rendcr them 
peculiarly obnoxious to an invader ()f their 0\\ n 
communion. The addrefs {hewed what I long 
languiíhcd 
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hnguiíhed to fee, that all the fubjeas of England 
had can off all foreign vie\'.s and connections, and 
that every man looked for his relief from every 
grievance, at the hands only of his o\vn natural 
I 
governU1ent. 
It was neceffary, on our part, that the natural 
government fhould fhe\v itfelf \vorthy of that 
n
llne. It ,vas neceffary, at the crifis I fpeak of, 
that the fupreine power of the flate fhould meet 
the conciliatory difpofitions of the fubjea. To 
delay proteélion \vould be to rejeå allegiance. 
And "Thy fhould it be rejeét:ed, or even coldly and 
fufpiciouily received? If any independent Catho- 
lick ftate fhould choofe to take part \vith this 
kingdom in a \var with France and Spain, that 
bigot (if fuch a bigot could be found) \vould be 
heard \vith little refpecr, \vho could dream of ob- 
jecting his religion to an ally, \VhOln the nation 
would not only receive with its freeft thanks, but 
purchafe \vith the lafi remains of its exhaufied 
treafure. To fuch an ally we fhould not dare to 
whifper a fingle fylbblc of thofe bafe and invidious 
topicks, upon which, fOinc unhappy men \vould 
perfuade the nate, to rejecr the duty and allegiance 
of its own members. Is it then becaufe foreign- 
ers are in a condition to fet our malice at defiance, 
that \,'ith thcm, "re are \villing to contracr engage.. 
mcnts of friendfhip, and to keep them ".ith fide- 
lity and honour; but that, becaufe \ve conceive 
forne 
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fome defcriptions of our countrynlen are not 
powerful enoUgh to punifh our malignity, \ve will 
not permit thenl to fupport our COIDlllon interefi? 
Is it on that ground, that our anger is to be 
kindled by their offered kindnefs? Is it on that 
ground, that they are to be fubjecred to penalties, 
becaufe they are 'willing, by acrual merit, to purge 
themfelves frolD imputed crimcs? Lefi by an ad- 
hercnce to the caufe of their cöuntry they íhould 
acquire a title to fair and equitable treatlDent, arc 
\vc refolved to furÌ1ifh theln \vith caufes of eternal 
enlnity; and rather fupply them with jufi and 
founded motives to difaffeaion, than not to have 
that difaflèél:ion in exifience to jufiify an oppreffion, 
,vhich, not fronl policy but difpofition, we have 
pre-determined to exercife? 
'Vhat íhadow of reafon could be affigned, ,vhYt 
at a tinle, ,vhen the nlofi Protefiant part of this 
Protefiant empire found it for its advantage to 
unite \vith the two principal Popiíh fiates, to unite 
itfelf in the dofefi bonds \vith France and Spain. 
for our defiruâion, that \ve {houid refufe to unite 
with our own Catholick countrYlnen for our own 
prefervation? Ought ,ve, like madmen, to tear 
off the plaifiers, that the lenient hand of prudence 
had fpread over the ,vounds and gaíhes, ,vhich in 
()ur dcliriuln of alnbition we had given to our 
- own body? No perfon ever reprobated the Ame- 
rican \\Tar more than I did, and do, and ever {hall. 
But 
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But I nevcr will confent that wc íhould Jayaddi.. 
tional voluntary penalties on ourfclvcs, for a fault 
\vhich carries but too lTIuch of its o\vn puniíh- 
mcnt in its o\vn nature. For one, I ,vas delighted 
with the propof.'ll of internal peace. I acceptcd 
thc bleffing with thankfulnefs and tranfport; I 
\vas truly happy to find one good etfeéè of our civil 
dHhaaions, that thcy had put an end to all reli. 
gious {trife and heart-burning in our own bowels. 
"\Vhat mull be the fentiments of a nlan, who would 

'ifh to perpetuate domefiick hollility, \vhen thc 
caufes of difpute are at an end; and 'who, crying 
obt for peace with one part of thc n3tion on 
the moil hUlniliating terms, íhould deny it to 
thofe, who offer friendfhip without any terms 
at all? 
But if I \vas unable to reconcile fuclt a denial 
to the contracred principles of local duty, \vhat 
anfwer could I give to the broad claims of general 
humanity? I confefs to you freely, that the fuffer- 
ings and difireffès of the people of America in thiq 
cruel \var, have at tin1es affeéted me nlorc deeply 
than I can exprefs. I fdt e\
ery Gazette of triumph 
as a blow upon my heart, \vhich has an hundrcd 
times funk and fainted \vithin me at all the mif- 
chiefs brought upon thofe \yho bear the wholt. 
brunt of war in the heart of their country. Yet 
the Americans are utter firangcrs to me; a nation 
;J.ffiOllO" whom I a111 not fure that I have a fingle 
acquaintancf' 
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acquaintat"lce. \Vas I to fuffer my mind to be fo 
unaccountably ,,"arped; ,vas I to keep fuch iniqui. 
tous ,veights and 111eafures of temper and of rea.. 
fon, as to fympathize with thofe who are in op(:n 
rebellion againfi an authority \vhich I refpeå, at 
\var \vith a country which by every title ought to 
be, and is moil dear to me; and yet to have no 
feeling at all for the hardfhips and indignities fuf- 
fered by men, who by their very vicinity, are' 
bound up in a nearer relation to us 
 ,,,ho contri- 
bu te their fhare, and more than their !hare, to the 
common profperity; ,,'ho perform the COlnmon 
offices of facial1ife, and \\"ho obey the b\\P3 to the 
full as well as I do? Gentlemen, the danger to the 
fiate being out of the quefiion (of ,vhich, let me 
tell you, fiateftnen themfelves are apt to ha,.e but 
too exquifite a fenfe) I could af1ign no one rcafon 
of jufiice, policy, or feeling, for not concurring 
moil cordially, as man cordially I did concur, in 
foftening forne part of that íhameful fervitude un- 
der which feveral of my worthy fellow-cÏtizen'S 
were groanIng. 
Important effecrs follo\ved this acr of ,,'ifdom. 
They appeared at home arid abroad, to the great 
benef
t of this kingdom; and, let me hope, to 
the advan
age of mankind at large. It betokened 
union among ourfelves. It {hewed foundnefs, 
even on the part of the perfecuted, ,vhich gene. 
rally is the \veak fide of evey COIlllTIUnitr. But 
its 
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its moil effcntial operation \vas not in England. 
The aét \vas immediately, though very imperfeétly, 
copied in Ireland; and this imperfeét tranfcript of 
an imperfecr acr, this firfi faint !ketch of toleration, 
\vhich did little 11l0re than difclofe a principle, and 
mark out a difpofition, completcd in a nlofi won- 
derful 11lanner the re- union to the flate, of all the 
Catholicks of that country. It Inade us, ,,-hat \ve 
ought ah\'ays to have been, one family, one body, 
one heart and foul, againft the fanlily-combi- 
nation, and all other combinations of our enemies. 
'\\7" e have indeed obligations to that people, .who 
received fuch fmall benefits with fo much grati- 
tude; and for which gratitude and attachment to 
us, I am afraid they ha\"c fuffered not a little in 
other pbces. 
I darc flY, you have all heard of the privileges 
indulged to the lriíh Catholicks refiding in Spain. 
You have likewife heard with ,vhat circumfiances 
of feverity they have been lately expelled from the 
fea-ports of that kingdom; driven into the inland 
cities; and there detained as 
 fort of prifoners of 
fbte. I have good reafon to believe, that it ,vas 
the zeal to our government and our caufe, (fOllle- 
"'hat indifcreetly cxprdI
d in one of the addrdfes 
of the Catholicks of Irebnd) which has thus 
dra\vn do,\'n on their heads the indirrnation of 
" 
the court of l\l:ldriJ; to the ir.exprcfliLI.
 lofs of 
(cverLll individuals, and in future, perhaps, to the 
VOL III. D d great 
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great detrilncnt of the ,,-hole of their body. No,v 
that our people íhould be perfecu ted in Spain for 
their attaclunent to this country, and perfecuted 
in this country for their fuppofed enmity to us
 
is fuch a jarring reconciliation of contradictory 
difire{fes, is a thing at once fo dreadful and ridi- 
culous, that no malice íhort of diabolical, \vould 
'\villl to continue any hUlnan creatures in fuch a 
fitu:ltion. But honell men will not forget alther 
their 111crit or their fufferings.. There are men, 
(and many, I trull, there are) "vho, out of love to 
their country and their kind, would torture their 
invention to find excufes for the millakes of their 
brethren; and who, to llifle diírention, would 
confirue, even doubtful appearances, "vith the ut- 
nlofi favour: fuch men will never perfuade theul- 
[dves to be ingenious and refincd in difcovering 
diCLffeétion and tre:lfon in the Inaniiefi palp:tblc 
iìgns of fuffering loyalty. Perfecution is fo unna- 
tural to them, that they gladly fnatch the ycry 
firU opportunity of bying aiìde all the tricks and 
devices of pellal politicks; and of returning home, 
after all their irkfolne and vexatious \vanderings, 
to our natural family Inanfion, to the grand facial 
principle, that unites alllllen, in all defcriptions, 
under the íhado\v of an equal and imp.utial juf- 
tiec. 
l\1:en of another fort, I nlcan the bigotted ene- 
mies to liberty, Ina y, perhaps, in their politicks 7 
Inake 
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111ake no account of the good or ill affeéì:ion of 
the Catholicks of England, \vho are 1:;ut an hand. 
ful of people (enough to torment, but not enough 
to fear) perhaps not fo Inany, of both fexes and 
of all ages, as fifty thoufand. But, gentlemen, it 
is poffible you may not know, that the people of 
that perfuafion in Ireland amount at leafi to fix- 
teen or feventeen hundred thoufand fouls. I do 
not at all exaggerate the number. A nation to be 
perfecu tcd! \Vhilfi \ve \verc mafiers of the fea, 
embodied with America, and in alliance \vith 
half the po\vers of the continent, \ve might per- 
haps, in that remote corner of Europe, afford to 
tyrannize with itnpunity. But there is a revolu- 
tion in our affairs, \vhich makes it prudent to be 
jufi. In our late a\vk\vard contefi \vith Ireland 
about trade, had religion becn thro\vn in, to fer- 
ment and e1nbitter the mafs of difcontents, the 
confequences might have been truly dreadful. But 
very happily, that c3.ufc of quarrel was previoufiy 
quieted by the \vifdom of the aas I am commend- 
Ing. 
Evcn in En
'1nd, \vhere I admit the danger 
from the difcon tcnt of that perfuafion to be lefg 
than in Ireland; yct evcn here, had \ve lifiened 
to the counièls of fanaticifm and folly, \ve might 
have wounded ourfclves very deeply; and \vound- 
cd ourfclves in a very tender part. You are ap- 
prif
ll, that the Catholicks of England confifi 
D d 2 mofily 
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mofily of our beft IllJ.:1ufaåurcrs. Had the Ie.. 
giflature chofcn, infiead úf returning their decla- 
r.ltions of duty \vith correfpondent good-\vill, to 
drive them to defpair, there is a country at their 
very door, to \yhich they \\7ould be invited; a 
country in !ill refpeås as good as ours, and with 
the fin
ft citics in the \vorld ready built to receive 
thetn. . And thus the bigotry of a free country, 
and in an enlightened age, ,vould have re-peopled 
the cities of Flanders, which, in the darknefs of 
1\\70 h
lndred years ago, had been dciàlated by the 
fuperfiition of a cruel tyrant. Our Inanufaåures 
""ere the growth of the perfecutions in the Lo\v 
Countries. \Vhat a fpeaacle \vould it be to Eu- 
rope, to fee us at this time of day, balancing the 
account of tyranny ,vith thofe very countries, and 
by our pcrfecutions, driving back trade and ID:!- 
nut
H1ure, as a fort of vagabonds, to their original 
fcttlement! But I truft \ve flull be [;1\ cd this Ian 
of difgraces. 
So t:lr as to the cffea of the aa on the intcreH:s 
of this nation. \Vith regard to the interefis of 
Inankind at large, I anl iure the benefit \vas vcry 
confiderable. Long before this aét, indeed, the 
fpirit of toleration began to gain ground in Eu.. 
rope. In Holland, the third part of the people are 
. Catholicks; they live at caiè; and are a found 
part of the ftate. In many PL1fts of Germany, 
Protefiants and PapiH:s partake the f..1.me cities, the 
iàn1e 
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fanle councils, and even the fanle churches. The 
unbounded liberality of the king of Pruilia's con- 
duB: on this occafion is kno\vn to all the \vorld; 
and it is of a piece with the other grand maxims 
of his reign. The InagnanÏ1nity of the imperial 
court, breaking through the n,lrrO\V principles of 
its predeceífors, has indulged its protefì:ant fub- 
jeéts, not only with property, with \vodhip, \vith 
liberal education; but \vith honours and trufis, 
both civil and military. A worthy protefb.nt gen- 
tleman of this country now fills, and fills with 
credit, :l high office in the Aufirian Netherlands. 
Even the Lutheran obfiinacy of Sweden has th.Jwed 

t length, and opened :l toleration to all religions. 
I kno\v 111yfelf, that in France the Protetlants begin 
to be at reft. The an11Y, \vhich in that country 
i., every thing, is open to thCln; and fomc of the 
military re\vards and decorations ,d1Ïch the la\vs 
dCIl)', are fupplied by others, to Inake the fervice 
accept:lble and honourabJe. T'he firi1 l1linifier of 
finance in that country, is a Protefiant. T\vo 
years W dr without a tax, is among the firfi-fruits 
of their liberality. Tarniíhed as the glory of this 
ìlr\tion is, and as far as it has waded into the íhadcs 
of an cclipfe, f01!1e bcalns of its fanner illulnina- 
tion {Ull play upon its furface; and "'hat is done in 
England is fiilliooked to, as ar
ument, and as ex- 
ample, It is certainly true, that no la\
 of this 
D d .) country 
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country ever ulet \vith fuch univerfal applaufc= 
abroad, or was fo likely to produce the perfeétion 
of that tolerating fpirh, ,\'hich, as I obferved, bas 
been long gaining ground in Europc; for abroad, 
it was univerfally thoug;ht that we had done, what, 
I am forry to fay, we had not; they thought we 
had granted a full toleration. Th3.t opinion "yas 
however fo far from hurting the Protctlant caufe, 
that I declare, with the nlofi ferious folemnity, Iny 
firm belief, that no one thing done for thefe fifty 
years pall, ,vas fo likely to prove deeply beneficial 
to our religion at large as Sir George Savilc's aa. 
In its effecrs it was, " an acr for tolerating and pro- 
" tecring ProtefiantifIn throughout Europc:" 3nd 
I hope that thofe \vho wcre taking fieps for the 
quiet and fettlement of our Proteftant brcthren in 
other countries, will even yet, rather confider the 
fieady equity of the greater and better part of the 
people of Great Britain, than the vanity and vio- 
lence of a few. 
I perceive, gentlelnen, by the manner' of all 
about me, that you look with horrour on the 
,vickcd clamour which has been raifed on this fub- 
jeét ; and that infiead of an apology for \vhat was 
done, you rather demand frOlTI nle an account, 
why the execution of the fcheme of toleration, was 
110t Inade more anfwcrable to the large and liberal 
grounds on which it was taken up. The quefiion 
is 
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is natural and proper; and I remembcr that a 
great and learned lll.lgifirate, "" difiinguifhed for 
his fl:rong and fyi1:ematick underi1:anding, and who 
at that time was a men1ber of the houfe of com- 
mons, Inade the fame objedion to the proceeding. 
rrhe fl:atutes, as they now fiand, are, \vithout 
doubt, perfedly abfurd. But I beg leave to explain 
the caufe of this grofs imperfedion, in the tolerat.. 
ing plan, as well and as íhordy as I am able. It was 
univerL111y thought, that the fefiìon ought not to 
pafs over without doing flmething in this bufinefs. 
To revife the \vholc body of the penal fiatutes was 
conceived to be an objea too big for the time. 
The penal fl:atute therefore which ,vas cho[en for 
repeal (chofen to íhe\v our difpofition to conciliate, 
not to perfcd a toleration) \vas this ad of ludi- 
crous cruelty, of which I have jufi givcn you the 
lÚfiory_ It is an au, which, though not by a great 
de.ll fo ficrce and bloody as fon1c of the ren, ,vas 
infinitely nlore ready in the exccution. It ,vas 
the aa which gavc the greatefi encouragenlent to 
tho[e pefl:s of fociety, nlercenary inforIners, and 
intcreficd difiurbers of houf
hold pcace; and it 
was obfcrved with truth, that the praíècutions, 
eithcr carried to conviét:ion or cOlnpounded, for 
Inany years, had becn all cOl1nnenced upon that' 
aa. It was faid, that \vhiH1: \,'e were deliberating 
on a lllorc pcrfcét fcheme, the fpirit of the age 
- The Chancellor. 
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would never come up to the execution of the fta.. 
tutes which rClnained; cfpecially as more Heps, 
and a co-operation of more 111inds and powers, 
\vere required towards a mifchievous ufe of thcIn, 
than for the execution of the acr to be repe;.Jed: 
{hat it \vas better to unravel this texture from be- 
lo\v than frotTI above, beginning \vith the lateft, 
". hic-h, in gencral pracrice, is the feverefi evil. It 
,vas alleged, that this flo\v proc
edinri would be 
attended \vith the advantage of a progrefiìve ex- 
perience; and that the people would grow recon- 
ciled to tolerat!on, ""hen they íhould find by the 
cffecrs, that jufiice \vas not fo il reconcileable an 
çnemy to convenience as they had Í1nagilìcd. 
Thefe, gentlell1en, \vere the reafons why \\Te left 
this good work in the rude unfiniihcd flate, in 
which good works are comn1only left, through 
the tame circumfpeåion \vith \\Thich a timid pru- 
dence fa frequently enervates beneficence. In 
doing good, we are generally cold, and languic1, 
and fiuggiíh; and of all things afraid of being too 
much in' the right. But the \vorks of Inalice and 
injuftice arc quite in another fiyle. They are 
finiíhed with a bold mafierly hand; tQuched as 
they are '\vith the fpirit of thofe vehement pafiìolls 
that call forth all our energies \vhenever \n
 op- 
prefs and perfecute. 
Thus this ma
ter \vas left for the time, \vith a 
full determination in parliament, not to fu !fer 
other 
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other and worfe fi:atutes to remain for the pur- 
pofe of counteraéting the benefits propofed by the 
repedl of one penalla\v; for nobody then dreamed 
of defending what was done as a benefit on thc 
ground of its being no benefit at all. vV' e were 
not then ripe for fo mean a fubterfuge. 
I do not \villi to go oycr the horrid fcene that 
v.. .IS aftcr\vards acred. \Y ould to God it could be 
expunged for ever from the annals of this country! 
But fince it mull fubliR for our {harne, let it fub- 
íìfi: for our infiruétion. In the y
ar 1780, there 
were found in this ndtion ll1en dduded enough 
(for I give the \vhole to their delufion) on pre- 
Tences of zeal and piety, without any fort of pro- 
vocation whatfoever, real or pretended, to Inake 
a defperate attempt, \vhich would have confumed 

ll the glory and po\vcr of this country, in the 
flames of London; and buried all la w, order, and 
religion, under the ruins of the metropolis of the 
Protefiant world. Vvhether all this nIÏfchicf done, 
or in the direa train of doing, vIas in their ori- 
ginal fchenle, I cannot fay; I hope it \vas not; but 
this \vould have been the unavoid:tble confequencc 
of their proceedings, had not the flames they had 
lighted up in their fury been extinguifhed in their 
blood. 
All the tilne that this horrid fcene was aéting, 
or avenging, as \vell as for fame time before, and 
ever fince, the \vicked infiigators of this unhappy 
_ Illultitude, 
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multitude, guilty, with every aggravation, of all 
their crimes, and fcreened in a cowardly darknefs 
fro111 their punifhment, continued, without inter- 
ruption, pity or remorfe, to blow up the blind 
rage of the populace, \vith a continued blafi: of 
pefi:i1entiallibe1s, \vhich infeaed and 'poifoned the 
very air \ve breathed in. 
The main drift of all the libels, and all the riots, 
was, to force parlialnent (to perfuadc us \vas hope- 
lefs) into an aa of national perfidy, which has no 
example. For, gentlemen, it is proper you :Chould 
all kno\v \vhat infalny '\ve efcaped by refufing that 
repeal, for a refufal of \vhich, it feems, I, among 
others, fiand fOlnC\vhere or other accufed. \Vhcn 
v;e took away, on the n10tives \vhich I had the 
honour of fi:ating to you, a few of the innumerable 
penalties upon an oppreffed and injured people, 
the relief \vas not abfolute, but given on a fiipula- 
tion and compaa bet\\Teen theln and us; for "'"e 
bound down the R0111an Catholicks \vith the moil 
foleu1n oaths, to bear true allegiance to this go- 
vernment; to abjure all fort of temporal power in 
any other; and to renounce, under the fame fo- 
len1n obligations, the docrrines of fyfielnatick per- 
fidy, with \vhich they fiood (1 conceive very un- 
juftly) charged. Now our nlodefi petitioners callIe 
up to us, moil: humbly praying nothing more, than 
that \ve íhould break our faith, \yithout anyone 
caufe \vbatfoever of forfeiture affigned; and when 
the 
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the fubjeas of this kingdom had, on thcir part, 
fully performed their engagement, we íhould re- 
fufe on our part, the benefit we had ftipulated on 
the performance of thofe very conditions that 
'were prefcribed by our own authority, and taken 
on the fanétion of our publick faith-That is to 
fay, when \ve had inveigled them \vith fair pro- 
mifes within our door, \ve v,,'ere to fhut it on them; 
and, adding mockery to outrage-to tell them, 
" Now \ve have got you faft-your confciences 
" are bound to a power refolved on your deftruc- 
"tion. \Ve have made you f'wcar, that your re- 
" ligion obliges you to keep your faith: fools as 
" you are! 'we win no\v lct you fee, that our rc- 
" ligion enjoins us to keep no faith with you."- 
They who \vould advifedly call upon us to do fuch 
things, n1ufi: certainly havc thought us not only a 
convention of treachcrous tyrants, but a gJ.ng of 
the lowefi: and dirticil: \\rretches th:lt cvcr difo-raced 
ð 
humanity. Had we done this, \Vc íhould have 
indeed proved, that there were fl11le in thc world 
\vhom no faith could bind; and we íhould have 
cOllviEled ourfclves of that odious principle of which 
1:) apifi:s flood accuJcd by thofe very favages, who 
wiíhed us, on that accufation, to deliver them over 
to their fury. 
In this audacious tumult, \\'hen our very name 
and charaaer as gentlemen, was to be cancelled 
for ever along váth the faith and honour of the 
nation, 
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nation, I, \vho had exerted myfelf very little on 
the quiet pafiìng of the bill, thought it neceffary 
then to COlne forward. I was not alone; but 
though fome difiinguifhed Inenlbers on all fides, 
and particularly on ours, added Inuch to their 
high reputation by the part they took on that day, 
(a part which \vill be relnembered as long as ho- 
nour, fpirit, and eloqucnce have eftilnation in the 
\vorld) I Inay and will value Inyfelf fo far, that 
yielding in abilities to Inany, I yielded in zeal to 
none. 'Vith wannth and with vigour, and ani- 
mated \vith a juH: and natural indignation, I called 
forth every faculty that I poífeffed, and I direéted 
it in every way in \vhich I could pofiìbly elnploy 
it. J laboured night and day. I laboured in par- 
liament: I laboured out of pariiaillent. If there. 
fore the re[olution of the houfe of C01111110nS, refuf- 
iug to cOllunit this ad: of unmatched turpitude, be 
a crilne, I anl guilty alnong the foremofi. But in- 
deed, \vhatevcr the faults of that houfc Inay have 
been, no one melnber V\"as found hardy enough to 
propofe fo infamous a thin b ; and on full debate 
we paffcd the rcfolution againfi the petitions with 
as nluch unaninlity, as \ve had formerly paiTed the 
la\v of which thefe petitions dcnlanded the repeal. 
There \vas a circumftance (juftice ,,,rill not futTer 
IT

 l 
J pals it over) which, if any thing could en- 
iorce the rcafons I have given, \vould fully jufiify 
t:H:: ac1 oi relief, and render a repeal 1 or any thing' 
like 
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iike a repeal, unnatural, impoffible. It was the be- 
haviour of the perfecuted Roman Catholicks under 
the ads of violence and brutal infolcnce, ,,'hich 
they fuffered. I fuppofe there are not in London 
lef::; than four or five thoufand of that perfuafion 
from my country, \vho do a great deal of the mofl: 
laborious works in the Inetropolis; and they chiefly 
inhabit thofe quarters, which \vcre the principal 
theatre of the fury of the bigotted multitude. 
They are known to be Inen of {hong arnlS, and 
quick feelings, and lTIOre remarkable for a dcter- 
Inined refolution, than dear ideas, or lTIuch forc- 
fight. But though provoked by every thing that 
can nir the b100d of men, their houfes and cl1Jpcls 
in fialnes, and ",ith the nlofi atrocious profanations 
of every thing \vhich they hold facred before their 
eycs, not a hand ,yas lTIoved to retaliate, or evcn 
to defend. I-lad a conRid once begun, the rage 
of thcir per[ecutors \\'ould llave redoubled. Thus 
fury increafing by thc reverberation of outrages, 
houfc being fircd for houiè, and church for chapel, 
I anI convinced, that no power undcr heaven 
could have prevented a general conflagration; and 
at this day London would have becn a talc. But 
I am w-ell informed, and thc thing fpeaks it, that 
their clcrgy exerted thcir whole influence to keep 
their people in fuch a flatc of forbearance and 
quiet, as, ",'hen I look blck, fiBs me \\ ith aftonifh- 
went; but not w
th a
ollH]ll;}cr.t only. Their 
meri ts 
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merits on that occafion ought not to be forgøtten; 
nor 'will they, \vhcn Engliflullen come to recollecr 
themfe1ves. I alll fure it \vere far more proper to 
have called them forth, and given them the thanks 
of both houfes of p:uliament, than to have fuffered 
thofe worthy clergymen, and excellent citizens, to 
be hunted into holes 
nd corners, \vhilfi \ve arc 
lllaking lo\v-minded inquifitions into the number 
of their people; as if a tolerating principle was 
never to prevail, unlefs \\"e were very fure that ' 
only a few could poffibly take advantage of it. 
But indeed \\re are not yet ,veIl recovered of our 
fright. Our reafon, I trull, will return \vith our 
iècuri ty; and this unfortunate telll per will pafs 
over like a cloud. 
Gentlemen, I have now laid before you a few 
of the reafons for taking away the penalties of the 
ad of 1699, and for refufing to eftablifh them on 
the riotous requifition of J 7 80. B
caufe I \vould 
not fuffcr any thing "rhich may be for your fatis. 
fadion to efcape, permit me jufi to touch on the 
objedions urged againfi our acr and our refolves, 
and intended as a jufiification of the violence offer- 
ed to both houfes. "Parliament," they affert, 
""ras too hafty, and they ought, in fo effential 
" and alarrning a change, to have proceeded \vith 
" a far greater degree of deliberation.". The direcr 
contrary. Parliaillent was too flow. They took 
fourfcore years to deliberate on the repeal of an 
aét 
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da which ought not to have furvived a fecond 
feffion. \Vhen at length, after a procrJflination of 
near a century, the bur.nefs ,vas taken up, it pro- 
ceeded in the mofi publick Inanner, by the ordi- 
nary fi:lges, and as fiowly as a la,v fo evidently 
right as to be refified by none, \vould naturally 
advance. Had it been read three tilnes in one day.,. 
'\'
e íhould have íhewn only a becoming readinefs 
to recognifc by proteåion the undoubted dutiful 
behaviour of thofe ,vhom ,ve.h
d but too long pu- 
niíhed for offences of prefumption or conjcåure. 
Bu t for \\That end ,vas that bill to linger beyond 
the ufual period of an unoppofed Ineafure? Was 
it to be delayed until a rabble in Edinburgh fhould 
diB:ate to the church of England what Ineafure of 
perfecution ,vas fitting for her fafety? Was it to 
bc adjourned until a fanatical force could be col- 
leåcd in London, fuf1ìcient to frighten us out of 
all our ideas of policy and jufiice? \Vere ,ve to 
,v.lit for the profound Ieåures on the reafon of 
nate, eccleliafiical anù political, which the Protef- 
tant aíTociation hJxe fince condefccnded to read to 
us? Or ,vere \ve, [even hundred peers and COln- 
n1oners, the only perfons ignorant of the rlbbald 
inveB:ives v:hich occupy the place of argument in 
thofe remonfirances, \-vhich every 111an of C0111- 
mon obfervation had heard a thGufand tilnes over, 
and a thoufand times over had d
fpifed? All men 
had before heard what they have to LîY; and all 
Inen 
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men at this day kno\v \vhat they dare to do; and 
I trufi, aU honefi lnen are equally inHuenced by the 
one, and by the other. 
But they tell us, th
t thofe our fello\v-citizens; 
whofe chains we have a littlc relaxed, are enemies 
to liberty and our free conftitution.-Not enemies; 
I prefuille, to their ou'n liberty. And as to the 
confiitution, until \ve give them fOllle {hare in it; 
I do not kno\v on \vhat pretence 'we can exailline 
into their opinions about a bufinefs in 'which thcy 
have no interefi or concern. But after all, are we 
equally fure, that they are adverfe to our confiitu. 
tion, as that our fiatutes are hoft:ile and defiruétivc 
to then1? For my part, I have reafon to believe, 
their opinions and inclinations in that refpeét are 
various, exaétly like thofe of other men: and if 
they lean more to the crov,rn than I, and than many 
of you think 'i.i.:e ought, '\ve muet reIn ember , that 
he who ailllS at another's life, is not to be furprifed 
if he flies into any fanåuary that will receiye him. 
1
hc tcndcrncfs of the executive power is the na- 
turJ.I afylulll of thofe upon WhOlll the la\\TS haye 
d
darcd \var; and to complain that 11len are in- 
clined to favour the l1leans of their own [lfety, is 
fo abfurd, that one forgets the injufiice in the ri. 
diculc. 
IlllUfl: fairly tell you, that fo far as IllY principles 
arc concerned, (principles, that I hope wili only 
dep
rt \\'ith my !ail breath) that I have no idea of 
a liberty 


) 
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a liberty unconneéted with honefly and jufiice: 
Nor do I believe, that any good confiitutions of 
government or of freedom, can find it neceffary 
for their fecurity to doom any part of the people 
to a permanent flavery. Such a confiitution of 
freedom, if fuch can be, is in effeét no more than 
another name for the tyranny of the firongefi fac. 
tion; and faétions in republicks have been, and 
are, full as capable as monarchs, of the moil cruel 
opprcffion and injufiice. It is but too true, that 
the love, and even the very idea, of genuine li- 
berty, is extremely rare. It is but too true, that 
there are many, whofe whole fcheme of freedom 
is made up of pride, perverfenefs, and infolence. 
They feel themfelves in a fiate of thraldom, they 
imagine that their fouls are cooped and cabbined 
in, unlefs they have fome man, or fome body of 
men, dependent on their mercy. This defire of 
having fome one below them, defcends to thofe 
who are the very loweil of aH,-and a Protefiant 
cobler, debafed by his poverty, but exalted by his 
fhare of the ruling church, feels a pride in kno\v- 
ing it is by his generoíìty alone, that the peer, 
whofe footman's infiep he meafures, is able to keep 
his chaplain from a jail. This difpofition is the 
true fource of the paffion, ,vhich many men, in 
very humble life, have taken to thc American war. 
Our fubjeéts in America; our colonies; Ollr depen. 
dants. This lull of party.po\\"er, is the libcrty they 
VOL. III. E e hungcr 
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hunger and thirft for; and this Syren fong of ambi.. 
tion,has charmed ears, that one would have thought 
were never organifed to that fort of mufick. 
This way of profcribing the citizens by denomina.. 
tions and general deftriptions, dignified by the name 
of reafon of flate, and fecurity for conftitutions 
and common\vealths, is nothing better at bottom
 
than the miferable invention of an ungenerous 
ambition, which would fain hold the facred truft 
of power, without any of the virtues or any of the 
energies, that give a title to it; a receipt of policy, 
made up of a deteftable compound of malice, cow.. 
ardice, and flothò They would govern nlen againfi 
their will; but in that government they would be 
difcharged from the exercife of vigilance, provi- 
dence, and fortitude; and therefore, that they may 
fieep on their watch, they confent to take fome 
one divifion of the fociety into partneríhip of the 
tyranny over the reft. But let government, in 
what form it lnay be, comprehend the whole in its 
juftice, and refirain the fufpicious by its vigilance; 
let it keep watch and ward; let it difcover by its 
fagacity, and punHh by its firmnefs, all delinquency 
againfi its power, whenever delinquency exifts in 
the overt aas; and then it will be as fafe as ever 
God and nature intended it fhould be. Crimes are 
the aéts of individuals, and not of denominations; 
and therefore arbitrarily to c1afs men Wldcr general 
defcriptions, in order to profcribe and punifh them 
In 
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in the lump for a prefumed delinquency, of which 
perhaps but a part, perhaps none at all, are guilty, 
is indeed a compendious method, and faves a world 
of trouble about proof; but fuch a method inftead 
of being law, is an aa of unnatural rebellion againfi: 
the legal dominion of reafon and jufiice; and this 
vice, in any confiitution that entertains it, at one 
time or other will certainly bring on its ruin. 
We are told that this is not a religious perfecu- 
tion, and its abettors are loud in difcbiming all 
feverities on account of confcience. Very fine in- 
deed! then let it be fo; they are not perfecutors; 
they are only tyrants. With all my heart. I am 
perfeéHy indifferent concerning the pretexts upon 
\vhich we torment one another; or whether it be 
for the confiitution of the church of England, or 
for the conftitutÏon of the fiate of England, that 
people choofe to make their felIo\v-creatures 
wretched. When \ve \vere fent into:a. place of 
authority, you that fent us had yourfelves but one 
cornmiffion to give. You could give us none to 
wrong or opprefs, or even to fuffer any kind of 
oppreffion or wrong, on any grounds \vhatfoever ; 
not on political, as in the affairs of America; not 
on commercial, as in thofc of Ireland; not in civil, 
as in the laws for debt; not in religious, as in the 
natutes againfi: Protefiant or Catholick diffenters. 
The diverfified but conneaed fabrick of univerfal 
jufiice, is well cramped and bolted together in all 
E e 2 its 
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its parts; and depend upon it, I never bave em- 
ployed, and I never iliall employ, any engine of 
power ,\'hich may come into my hands, to wrench 
it a[under. All fhaH ftand, if I can help it, and all 
fhall ftand connecred. After all, to complete this 
work, much remains to be done; much in the Eaft, 
much in the Weft. But great as the work is, if 
our will be ready, our powers are not deficient. 
Since you have fuffered me to trouble you fo 
much on this fubjeét, pennit me, gentlen1en, to de- 
tain you a little longer. I am indeed moll folicitous 
to give you perfett fatisfattion. I find there are 
fome of a better and fofter nature than the per- 
fons \vith whom I have fuppofed myfelf in debate, 
who neither think ill of the aél: of relief, nor by 
any means defire the repeal, yet who, not accufing 
but lamenting what was done, on account of the 
confequences, have frequently expreffed their willi, 
that the late aét had never been made. Some of 
this defcription, and perfons of worth, I have met 
with in this city. They conceive, that the preju- 
dices, \\Thatever they Inight be, of:it large part of 
the people, ought not to have becn {hocked; that 
their opinions ought to have been previoufly taken, 
and much attended to; and that thereby the late 
horrid fcenes might have been prevented. 
I confcfs, my notions are widely different; and I 
never \vas lefs forry for any aél:ion of my life. I 
like the bill the better, on account of the events of 
all 
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all kinds that followed it. It relieved the real fuf- 
ferers; it firengthened the Rate; and, by the dif- 
orders that enfued, \ve had clear evidence that 
there lurked a temper fomewhere, which ought 
not to be fofiered by the la\\7S. No ill confequences 
whatever could be attributed to the aél: itfelf. We 
knew beforehand, or we were poorly infiruåed, 
that toleration is odious to the intolerant; freedom 
to oppreffors; property to robbers; and all kinds 
and degrees of profperity to the envious. We 
knew, that all thefe kinds of men \vould gladly 
gratify their evil difpofitions under the fanß:ion of 
law and religion, if they could: if they could not, 
yet, to make way to their objeéts, they would do 
their utmofi to fubvert all religion and all law. 
This we certainly knew. But knowing this, is 
th
re any reafon, becaufe thieves break in and Real, 
and thus bring detriment to you, and draw ruin 
on themfelves, that I am to be forry that you are 
in poffefiion of :Chops, and of \varehoufes, and of 
'wholefome laws to proteét them? Are you to build 
no houfes, becaufe defperate men may pull theln 
down upon their own heads? Or, if a malignant 
wretch will cut his own throat becaufe he fees you 
give ahns to the necefiitous and deferving; {hall 
his defiruétion be attributed to your charity, and 
not to his own deplorable madnefs? If we repent 
of our good aétions, what, I pray you, is left for 
our faults and follies? It is not the beneficence of 
E e 3 the 
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the la'ws, it is the unnatural temper which benefi... 
cence can fret and four, that is to be lamented. It 
is this temper \vhich, by all rational means, ought 
to be fweetencd and correéted. If froward men 
íhould refufe this cure, can they vitiate any thing 
but themfelves? Does evil fo reaB: upon good, as 
not only to retard its motion, but to change its 
nature? If it can fo operate, then good men will 
always be in the po\ver of the bad; and virtue, by 
a dreadful reverfe of order, mufi lie under perpe.. 
tual fubjeétion and bondage to vice. 
As to the opinion of the people, which forne 
think, in fuch cafes, is to be implicitly obeyed; 
near two years tranquillity, which follo\ved the aét, 
2nd its inftant imitation in Ireland, proved abun- 
dantly, that the late horrible fpirit was, in a great 
meafure, the effeB: of infidious art, and perverfe 
induftry, and grofs mifreprefentation. But fup.. 
pofe that the diílike had been much more delibe- 
rate, and much more general than I am perfuaded 
it was- vVhen we know, that the opinions of even 
the greatefi multitudes, are the f1:andard of recri- 
tude, I fhall think myfelf obliged to make thofe 
opinions the mafters of my confcience. But if it 
may be doubted whether Omnipotence itfelf is 
competent to alter the effential conftitution of right 
and wrong, fure I am, that fuch things, as they and 
I, are poffeffed of no fuch power. No man carries 
further than I do the policy of making government 
pleating 
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pleafing to the people. But the widefi range of 
this politick cOll1plaifance is confined within the 
limits of jufiice. I would not only confult the in- 
terefi of the people, but I \vould cheerfully gratify 
their humours. We are all a fort of children that 
mufi be foothed and managed. I think I am not 
aufi:ere or formal in my nature. I would bear, I 
would even myfelf play my part in, any innocent 
buffooneries, to divert them. But I never will aél: 
the tyrant for their amufement. If they will mix 
malice in their fports, I {hall never confent to throw 
them any living, fenticnt, creature whatfoever, no 
not fo much as a kitling, to torment. 
" But if I profefs all this impolitick fi:ubborn- 
cc nefs, I may chance never to be eleéted into Par- 
"liamcnt." It is certainly not pleafing to be put 
out of the pubIick fervice. But I willi to be a 
member of Parliament, to have my {hare of doing 
good and refifi:ing evil. It would therefore be ab. 
furd to renounce my objecrs, in order to obtain my 
feat. I deceive myfelf indeed mofi: grofsly, if I 
had not 111uch rather pafs the remainder of my life 
hidden in the receffes of the deepefi: obfcurity, 
feeding my mind even \\'ith the viíìons and imagi. 
nations of fuch things, than to be placed on the 
mofi: fplendid throne of the univerfe, tantalized 
with a denic11 of the praéì:ice of all which can make 
the great eft fituation any other than the great eft 
curfe. Gentlemen, I have had my day. I can 
E e 4 never 
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never fufficiently exprefs my gratitude to you for 
having fet me in a place, wherein I could lend the 
ilightett help to great and laudable defigns. If I 
have had my {hare, in any meafure giving quiet to 
pri vate property, and private confcience; if by my 
vote I have aided in fecuring to families the beO: 
poffeffion, peace; if I have joined in reconciling 
kings to their fubjeas, and fubjeas to their prince; 
if I have affiO:ed to loofen the foreign holdings of 
the citizen, and taught him to look for his protec- 
tion to the laws of his country, and for his com- 
fort to the goodwill of his countrymen ;-if I have 
thus taken my part \vith the beft of men in the beO: 
of their aaions, I can {hut the book;-I might 
,villi to read a page or two more-but this is 
enough for n1Y l11eafure.-I have not lived in vain. 
And no\v, Gentlemen, on thi;) ferious day, when 
I come, as it were, to make up my account with 
you, let me take to myfelf fome degree of honeO: 
pride on the nature of the charges that are againfi 
111C. I do not here ftand before you accufed of 
venality, or of negleét of 'duty. It is not faid, that, 
in the long period of my fervice, I have, in a fingle 
inftance, facrificed the fiighteft of your interefts to 
my ambition, or to my fortune. It is not alleg- 
ed, that to gratify any anger, or revenge of my 
own, or of my party, I have had a {hare in wrong- 
ing or oppreffing any defcription of m(:n, or any 
onc man in any defcription. No! the charges againfi 
me, 
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me, are all of one kind, that I have pufued the 
principles of general juftice and benevolence too 
far; further than a cautious policy \vould \varrant; 
and further than the opinions of many would go 
along with me.-In every accident which may 
happen through life, in pain, in forro\v, in depref- 
fion, and diftrefs-I will call to mind this accufa. 
tion ; and be conlforted. 
Gentlemen, I fubmit the whole to your judg- 
ment. IVlr. Mayor, I thank you for the trouble 
you have taken on this occafion. In your fiate of 
health, it is particu1arly obliging. If this company 
fhould think it advifeable for me to withdra\v, I 
{hall refpeétfully retire; if you think otherwife, I 
{hall go direéHy to the Council-houfe and to the 
Change, and, without a moment's delay, begin my 
canvafs. 


BRISTOL, 
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BRISTOL, Stptemðcr 6, 1780. 


A T a grtat and refpeé\:able meeting of the friends of 
EDMUND BURKE, Efq. held at the Guildhall thij 
day; 


The Right 'V orfhipful the l\1ayor in the Chair: 


Refolved, That Mr. Burke, as a reprefentative for this city, 
has done all pollible honour to himfelf as a fenator and a man, 

nd that we ào heartily and honefily approve of his conduti, as 
the refult of an enlightened loyalty to his fovereign; a warm 
and zealous lo\'e to his country, through its widely.extended 
empire; a jealous and watchful care of the liberties of his fel- 
low-fubjeéìs; an enlarged and liberal underftanding of our com- 
mercial interefi; a humane attention to the circumftances of even 
the lowdl ranks of the community; and a truly wife, politick, 
And tolerant fpirit, in fupporting the national church, with a 
reafonable indulgence to "all who diífent from it ; and we willi to 
expn:fs the mort marked abhorrence of the bafe arts which have 
been employed, without regard to truth and reafon, to mifrepre- 
fent his eminent fervices to his country. 
Refolved, That this refolution be copied out, and figned by 
the chairman, and be by him prefented to Mr. Burke, as the 
fulleft expreffion of the refpeél:ful and grateful fenfe we enter- 
tain of his merits and Cervices, pubJick and private, to the citi- 
zens of Brifiol, as a man and a repre1èntative. 
Refolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
right woríhipful the Mayor, who fo ably and worthily pre1ided 
in this meeting. 
Refolved, Thu it is the earnell requell of this meeting to 
Mr. Burke, that he fhould again offer himfelf a candidate to 
repre1ènt this city in parliament; affuring him of that full and 
firenuous fupport wliich is due to the merits of fo excellent a 
reprefentati ve. 


This 
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This Imfinefs being over, Mr. Burke went to the Exchange, 
and offered himfelf as a candidate in the ufllal manner. He was 
accompanied to the Council-houfe, and from thence to the Ex- 
change, by a large body of moil refpeétable gentlemen, amongft 
whom were the following members of the corporation, viz. 
Mr. Mayor, Mr. Alderman Smith, Mr. Alderman Deane, Mr. 
Alderman Gordon, 'Villiam Wear(', Samuel l\1unckley, John 
1\ferlott, John Crofts, Levy Ames, John Fi1ber Weare, Benja- 
min Lofcombe, Philip Protheroe, Samuel Span, Jofeph Smith, 
Richard Bright, and John Noble, Efquires. 


rvIR. 
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BRISTOL, SATURDAY, 9th SlPt. Ij8('J. 


This morning the fheriff and candidates a1fembled as ufuaJ, at 
the Council-houfe, and from thence proceeded to Guildhall. 
Proclamation being made for the eleét:ors to appear and give 
their votes, Mr. BURKE ftood forward on the bufi.ings, 
furrounded by a great number of the corporation and other 
principal citizens, and addre1fed himfclf to the whole a1fem. 
bly as follows: 


GENTLEMEN, 
I DECLINE the Eleaion.-It has ever been 
my rule through life, to obferve a proportion 
between my efforts and my objeél::s. I have never 
been remarkable for a bold, aél::ive, and fanguinc 
purfuit of advantages that are perianal to myfclf. 
I have not canvaffed the whole of this city in 
form. But I have t:lken fuch a vie\v of it as fa- 
tisfies my o\vn mind, that your choice \vill not ul. 
timately fall upon me. Your city, gcntlelnen, is 
in a ftate of miferable difiraaion: and laIn rc- 
folved to withdra\v whatever {hare my pretenfions 
may have had in its unhappy divifions. I llave 
not been in hafie; I have tried all prudent mcans; 
I have waited for the effeét of all contingencies. If 
I \vcre 
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I were fond of a con'tell, by the partiality of my 
numerous friends (whom you know to be among 
the moll weighty and refpeB:able people of the 
city) I hêve the means of a !harp one in my hands. 
But I thought it far better with my firength un- 
fpent, and my reputation unÍ1npaired, to do, early 
and froin forefight, that \vhich I might be obliged 
to do from neceffity at lan. 
I am not in the leafi furprifed, nor in the leaft 
angry at this view of things. I have read the book 
of life for a long time, and I have read other books 
a little. Nothing has happened to me, but what 
has happened to men Inuch better than me, and 
in times and in nations full as good as the age and 
country that we live in. To fay that I aID no way 
concerned, would be neither decent nor truc. The 
reprefentation of Brijlol was an objeét on 111any 
accounts dear to me; and I certainly !hould very 
far prefer it to any other in the kingdom. IVly 
habits are made to it; and it is in general 1110re 
unpleafant to be rejeB:ed after long trial, than not 
to be chofen at all. 
But, gentlemen, I ",ill fee nothing except your 
former kindnefs, and I ",ill give way to no other 
fentiments than thofe of gratitude. From the bot- 
tom of my heart I thank you for \vhat you have 
done for me. You have given me a long term, 
which is now expired. I have performed the can... 
ditions, and enjoyed all the profits to the full; 
and 
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and I no\v furrender your efiate in to your hands 
\vithout being in a fingle tile or a fingle ftone im- 
paired or w3.fted by my ufe. I have ferved the 
publick for fifteen years. I have ferved you in 
particular for fiX. What is paffed is "Tell fiored. 
It is fafe, and out of the power of fortune. What 
is to COllle, is in wifer hands than ours; and he, 
in \vhofe hands it is, beft kno\vs \vhether it is beft 
for you and me that I fhould be in parliament, or 
even in the \vorld. 
Gentlemen, the 11leIancholy event of yefierday 
rcads to us an a\vfuIleífon againfi being too much 
troubled about any of the objeéts of ordinary am- 
bition. The worthy gcntleman, '*' who has been 
fnatched from us at the Inoment of the eleétion, 
and in the 11liddle of the contefi, \vhilft his defires 
were as 'warm, and his hopes as eager as ours, has 
feelingly told us, \vhat fhadl)ws we are, and what 
íhado\vs ,ve purfue. 
It has been ufual for a candidate \vho declines, 
to take his leave by a letter to the íheriffs; but I 
received your uufi in the Í1ce of day; and in the 
face of day I accept your difIniffion
 I am not,- 
I alTI not at all afhamcd to look upon you; nor 
can n1Y prefence difcompofc thc order of bufin
fs 
here. I humbly and refþeltfuJly take Iny leave of 
the fhcriffs, the candidates, and the c1ccrors; \,'ifh- 
ing heartily that the choice luay be for the bell, 
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at a time \vhich calls, if ever time did caR, for fer.. 
vice that is not nominal. It is no plaything you 
are about. I tremble when I confider the truft I 
have prefumed to aík. I confided perhaps too 
much in my intentions. They were really fair 
and upright; and I am bold to fay, that I aík no 
ill thing for you, when on parting from this place 
I pray that whomever you chufe to fucceed me, 
he may refemble me exaéUy in all things, except 
in my abilities to ferve, and Iny fortune to pleafe 
you. 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


T. Gillet, Printer, Salisbury-squa.re. 
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